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ON   THE   THRESHOLD. 


No  book  at  the  present  daj'  is  fully  rounded  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  thoae  who  peniae  it,  unless  it 
be  capped  with,  at  least,  the  sliadow  of  a  Preface. 
Deprived  of  this  finial,  the  most  attractive  work  is 
Hkely  to  be  regarded  as  but  a  handsome  church 
without  a  spire,  or  a  warrior  bereft  of  his  helmet. 
The  Italians  term  tliia  la  tatso  del  llbro,  —  the  sauce 
of  the  book,  —  and  if  well  seasoned,  it  doubtless,  as 
D'Israeli  observes,  creates  an  appetite  in  the  reader 
to  devour  the  tome  itself.  And  yet  it  is  often  ten- 
dered by  its  composer,  with  fear  and  trembling,  for 
in  our  day  readers  are  quick  to  jump  at  conclusions. 
The  most  eloquent  grace  will  hardly  make  a  poor 
dinner  palatable  ;  the  liveliest  prologue  will  fail  to 
save  a  tiresome  play ;  the  most  spirited  pream~ 
hie  will  not  make  up  for  dreary  and  insipid  resolu- 
tions. Thus,  however  vigorous  the  craving  that  the 
sauce  may  excite,  it  soon  palls  over  windy  meats 
and  the  heavy  concoctions  of  an  unskillftd  cook. 
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And  after  all,  what  is  a  Preface  ?  It  is  a  literary 
chameleon,  aud  changes  its  hue  according  lo  the 
situation.  Therewith  tlie  crafty  writer  beguiles  his 
readers  into  the  belief  that  something  is  coming, 
when  he  knows  that  only  emptiness  will  appear 
when  the  cover  is  nused.  The  enthusiastic  Drj-as- 
dust  employs  it  to  bring  forward  vast  masses  of  aiiti- 
iliiariati  lore,  like  the  impedimenta  of  an  army, 
wiiich  cannot  be  received  into  the  ranks  without 
fatally  obstmt^ng  its  progress.  With  the  timorous, 
it  is  a  conciliatory  puff,  designed  to  forestall  public 
opinion  and  deprecate  the  harshness  of  criticism. 
Often  it  is  a  verbal  will-o'-the-wisp  that  will  lead 
one  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bog,  till  further  pro- 
gress is  barred  by  the  gulf  of  vacancy.  It  may  be  a 
trap  for  the  weak ;  a  brilhant  soap-bubble  to  tantalize 
tlie  foolish ;  a  penitent  confession  to  gain  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world  ;  a  lofty  assumption  of  superi- 
ority ;  a  gnide-board  ;  an  epitaph ;  a  eulogy ;  a  re- 
quiem :  at  times  it  is  only  the  "  Cave  canem  "  at  the 
door  of  the  kennel.  What  it  really  is,  depends  upon 
circumstances.  Hence,  in  our  day,  but  little  confi- 
dence is  for  the  most  part  reposed  in  its  professions, 
however  winning  to  the  eye.  The  great  majority 
of  readers  skip  nimbly  over  it ;  tritely  reflecting 
that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and 
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not  in  tbe  gHstiening  eyos,  the  Emackiug  lips,  and  tLe 
incipient  clatter  of  kitives  and  forks  which  herald 
its  approach. 

It  was  for  these  reasons,  with  others,  that  I  de- 
cided to  send  this  somewhat  slender  saphng  into 
the  world  without  a  Pi-cface,  and  de|wnding  solely 
on  such  attractions  as  might  be  found  lying  perdu 
within  its  covers.  To  the  above  remarks  I  will, 
therefore,  simply  add,  that  the  voluinti  consists  of 
desultory  sketches,  and  essays  upon  numerous  sub- 
jects that  took  my  feiicy  during  a  long  foreign  tour. 
It  is  not,  either  in  size  or  aigniiicance,  "  so  deep  as  a 
well,  or  so  wide  as  a  church-door ;  but 't  is  enough ; 
't  will  scire  "  my  object,  certainly,  which  waa  quite 
as  much  my  own  entertainment,  as  that  of  any 
possible  readers.  Having  undergone  a  wide  expe- 
rience during  the  last  two  years  as  European  cor- 
respondent of  the  "  Boston  Post,"  I  have  been  en- 
coiu^ged  by  the  reception  of  my  letters  to  offer  the 
public  some  further  results  of  foreign  travel.  They 
have  been  prepared  with  care  and  a  genuine  desire 
to  aid  the  popular  improvement.  I  have,  In  many 
parts,  employed  the  present  tense,  both  because  it 
gives  more  life  to  tlie  narration,  and  because  the 
events  described  have  so  lately  taken  place,  that 
they  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  belong  to  tbe  past,  at 
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least  tliey  have  scarcely  ruceded  into  the  dumain 
of  history.  Though  the  leading  title  of  the  hook  is 
"  The  Great  Exhibition,"  I  may  here  say  that  it 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  general  or  complete  ac- 
count of  that  wondei-fiil  industrial  pageant.  The 
pages  devoted  thereto  contain  but  fugitive  and  ran- 
dom chronicles  of  some  of  its  more  peculiar  aspects, 
which  I  hope  will  be  regarded  oidy  lu  that  light.  It 
will  be  noticed,  that  in  many  places  1  have  made  use 
of  passages  and  expressions  from  other  authors  to 
convey  my  meaning.  These  are  not  alwjiys  desig- 
nated by  mai'ks  of  quotation,  partly  because  they 
would  too  often  disfigure  the  printer's  handiivork, 
partly  because  those  extracts  are  so  well  known  to 
most  readers,  that  no  peculation  prepense  coidd  well 
be  imputed  to  me.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  them,  the  presence  or  absence  of  their  hterary 
ear-marks  would  signify  but  little. 

Commending  this  volume  to  the  indulgence  of 
its  well-wishers,  I  leave  it  to  them.  Whether 
these  preliminary  words  shall  serve  as  the  fluui-ish 
of  trumpets  to  announce  a  victory,  or,  like  flying 
Mamelukes,  to  cover  a  retreat  with  clouds  of  glit- 
tering dust,  the  author  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  done  what  he  could  to  carry  the 
day.     The  natural  vanity  of  every  writer  prompts 
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Mm  to  aay  boldly,  "  I  look  witli  pk'asure  on  my 
bouk,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world 
with  iJie  spirit  of  a.  man  that  has  endeavored  weU." 
Should  no  otlier  merits  appear,  the  most  hypercrit- 
ical may  safely  admit  that  the  tenor  of  the  motto  on 
the  tille-page  has  been  followed.  Having  performed 
my  task,  to  aay  the  least,  conscientiously,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  receive  either  the  congratulatiuns,  or  the 
melancholy   sympathy,  of  my  friends   with   equal 


With  the  example  of  Cicero  before  me,  I  feel 
that  I  may,  in  conclusion,  be  allowed  a  solitary 
pun,  witliout  exciting  too  severely  the  popular  ex- 
ecration, and  those  who  reach  the  end  of  the  book, 
if  they  discover  nothing  else,  will,  at  all  events, 
perceive   that  "  Finia  coronat  opu»." 


TaANSrrORY    HORBOBa. 

"  To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voy- 
age he  has  to  make  is  an  excellent  preparative;" 
—  at  least,  so  says  Washington  Irving,  and  those 
of  OS  who  have  been  soothed  and  gratified  by  his 
genial  pen,  have  a  natural  weakness  for  trusting  in 
his  opinions.  Unluckily,  however,  most  of  his  ad- 
mirers at  the  present  day  are  so  constituted  as  to 
find  in  this  sentence  a  rather  severe  test  of  their 
(suth  in  him  as  a  marine  prophet.  Like  Byron,  our 
cordial  humorist  was  a  born  seaman,  and  could  thus 
in  all  sincerity,  lend  an  easy  grace  to  a  subject, 
which,  otherwise,  would  have  excited  only  a  doleful 
antipathy.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  other 
bodily  friulties,  he  was  quite  equal  to  any  thing  that 
Neptune  could  set  in  motion.  Like  the  great  Car- 
dinal, "  he  was  a  man  of  an  unbounded  stomach," 
and  his  endowments  in  this  respect  were  such,  that, 
even  on  ship-board,  good  digestion  was  ever  wont 
to  wait  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both.     He  asserts 
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that  he  (lolightcd  to  climb  to  the  main-top  —  a  lo- 
cality for  which  even  the  oldest  tars  have  an  aver- 
sion, and  where  only  the  stanchest  can  remain  with- 
out nausea  —  and  "  muse  for  hours  together ; " 
and  there  are  people  now  living  who  believe  that  he 
did  so.  But  alas  for  our  degenerate  generation  of 
cadaverous  and  dyspeptic  voyagers  1  Alas  for  tlie 
impulsive  thumps  and  porpoise-like  rolling  of  screw- 
propellers  1  Alas  for  the  earthy  and  unsympathetic 
captains  of  our  age  and  their  fierce  regulations  I 
Modem  poets  find  but  few  fecilities  for  musing  in 
the  main-top,  to  "  gaze  upon  the  piles  of  golden 
clouds  just  peering  above  the  horizon,"  and  "  watch 
the  gentle  undulating  billows,  rolling  their  silver  vol- 
umes, as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy  shores,"  nor 
do  our  steamers  in  general  afford  much  material  for 
the  composition  of  dainty  and  fascinating  essays. 
^'- Nitus  avong  change  tout  cela,"  and  the  noisy  and 
unscrupulons  velocity  of  steam  is  now  far  more  sug- 
gestive of  pence  than  poetry.  Hence,  those  who 
hare  read  Irving's  pleasing  experiences  of  half  a 
century  past,  and  think  of  them  while  undergoing 
the  miseries  of  the  new  style  of  navigation,  regard 
them  as  somewhat  more  agreeable  to  peruse  on 
shore  than  to  verifj'  in  person.  Probably  to  some 
Americans  visiting  Europe,  the  voyage  is  "  an  ex- 
cellent preparative,"  but  to  most  it  is  such  a  fore- 
taste as  ancient  pilgrims  enjoyed  in  the  hair  shirts 
and  unboiled  peas  with  which  they  mortified  the 
luata  of  the  flesh  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  City. 
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"  In  this  Pilgian'a  Projiss  of  a  mortal  wale,"  as 
Mrs.  Gamp  says,  the  minor  ills  of  life  are  many  and 
various.  Often  they  are  extremely  aggravating, 
and  yet  tliere  are  few  without  some  compensation, 
some  little  internal  comfort,  which  soothes  the  mind 
snd  does  much  towards  helping  one  to  bear  them 
with  more  or  less  of  equanimity.  Does  Deacon 
Jones  point  the  contribution  box  at  me  in  a  way  that 
exacts  at  least  a  five  dollar  bill  from  my  slender  fi- 
nances ?  I  am  yet  blessed  in  the  thought  that  neigh- 
bor Smith  in  the  next  pew  is  looking  on,  while  I 
am  bled.  Do  tlie  necessities  of  Uncle  Sam  demand 
from  me  a  fearfiil  tax  that  threatens  to  force  me  to 
close  my  house  and  leave  my  country  for  lands  re- 
mote ?  I  can  still  derive  a  grim  satisfaction  from 
reading  my  name  high  up  on  the  list  of  patriots, 
where  it  has  been  placed  by  those  watchfiil  guardi- 
ans of  pubUc  and  private  justice,  the  daily  papers. 
Do  I  lose  my  favorite  lawsuit,  that  has  tasked  ray 
best  energies,  harassed  me,  body  and  soul,  and 
emptied  my  pockets  for  the  last  five  years  ?  I  can, 
nevertheless,  feel  a  jubilant  glow  at  the  thought  that 
it  has  cost  the  defendant  just  as  much  as  It  has  me, 
and  that  my  lawyer  took  "  the  reesponseebeelee- 
tee  "  of  displaying  before  a  jury  of  twelve  intelligent 
men  all  my  native  virtues  and  magnanimity  of  soul. 

But  there  is  an  evil  to  which  no  compensating 
balance  seems  allowed,  and  who  can  point  out  the 
essential  joys  of  seasickness  ?  Who  shall  portray 
the  alleviation  granted  to  a  disconsolate  shut  up  in 
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a  solitary  cell  on  board  a  floating  hospital,  and  con- 
demned to  lie  perpetually  on  a  bed  "  harder  than  a. 
brick-badge  ?  " 

To  find  that  sleep  is  no  longer  the  "  gentle  thing 
beloved  from  pole  to  pole,"  but  the  offspring  of  as- 
phyxia, and  the  parent  of  cramps,  contortiona,  and 
writhings,  as  of  a  doomed  body  in  a  coffin  ;  dreams 
of  fearfiil  import  and  phantoni  horrors,  incessantly 
hunting  each  other  in  ^vild  unrest  tlirough  the  dis- 
tracted brain  :  to  attempt  to  rise,  and  vibrate  to  and 
fro,  like  a  hen  new  lighted  on  the  perilous  edge  of 
a  lofty  fence  on  a  gusty  day ;  to  nibble  a  dreary 
cracker  in  abject  wretchedness,  like  a  rat  in  a  bole, 
furtively  looking  about,  as  if  even  that  might  be 
snatched  from  you,  and  then  to  contend  with  Nep- 
tune for  the  privilege  of  retaining  even  that  dubi- 
ous treat ;  to  hover  over  a  dish  of  oatmeal  porridge, 
and  smack  one's  lips,  and  make  much  of  it,  and 
thank  the  gods  for  it,  as  for  truffled  turkey  or  roast 
pig  ;  in  the  morning  to  groan  "  Would  that  Bliicher 
or  night  were  come  ; "  at  evening  to  abuse  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  fervently 
wish  that  he  had  been  content  to  stay  at  home  and 
comb  the  tangled  effervescence  of  innocent  sheep, 
instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  discovery  of  three 
thousand  miles  of  sea-sickness  ;  to  stretch  out  a  leg 
to  relieve  the  pain  in  one's  thigh,  or  an  arm  to  mit- 
igate the  torture  in  one's  back,  to  sprawl  hke  a 
lobster  and  distribute  the  agony,  or  expand  one's 
■elf  like  a  crab  to  throw  it  off ;  to  perceive  one's 
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voice  reduced  to  the  faintest  intimation  of  a  dying 
zephyr ;  to  whisper  to  the  steward,  "  Give  me  Bome 
drink,  Titinius,  as  a  sick  girl ;  "  —  where  shall  we 
look  for  the  chtierfiil  soul  that  can  extract  even  a 
crumb  of  comfort  Irom  such  woes  as  these  ? 

Under  these  circumstances  how  deeply  ia  exist- 
ence intensified  !  How  slowly  the  lonely  minutes 
pass,  each  swollen  with  misery,  and  told  off,  one  by 
one  like  the  beads  of  a  sad  and  hopeless  penitent  1 
How  gi'cedily  the  mind  grasps  at  any  possible  ease- 
ment, any  oasis,  however  small,  in  tliis  broad  and 
monotonous  desert  1  The  various  senses  are  no 
longer  ministering  angels,  but  aggravating  harpies, 
each  heavy  with  its  own  especial  burden,  which  it 
deposits  wherever  it  is  likely  to  cause  the  greatest 
annoyance.  Sound  assumes  invariably  its  most  dis- 
consolate notes,  and  the  steamer  resembles  a  stu- 
pendous organ  put  to  sea  in  a  gale,  and  showing  it^ 
□nlimtted  capacity  only  by  an  endless  broadside  of 
ill-regulated  discords.  On  board  the  most  quiet 
vessel,  one  hears  without  cessation  the  recoil  of 
angry  and  spiteful  waves,  the  whiz  of  escaping 
steam,  the  bumping  and  groaning,  the  snorting  and 
sighing  and  convulsions  of  the  engine,  like  Enceladus 
under  ^tna ;  the  clanMng  of  chains  and  the  loud 
crash  of  splbitered  crockery,  with  "  damnable  iter- 
ation "  of  brazen  bells,  from  one  up  to  eight,  taking 
note  of  time  by  its  loss ;  interminable  moans  of  suf- 
fering victims ;  —  all  those  and  more,  mingled  with 
sharp  cries  for  the  steward,  who  rushes  from  couch 
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to  conch  like  "  triumphant  Deatli "  in  the  lazar- 
houae,  shaking  his  dart,  yet  delaying  to  strike.  The 
if  smell  is  invariably  a  vexation,  and  takes 
upon  itself  the  mission  of  conveying  to  the  nostrils 
every  form  of  annoyance.  The  clealjliest  steamer 
abounds  in  fumes,  compared  with  wliich  the  "  two 
and  seventy  stenches"  of  Cologne  are  "Sabean 
odors  from  the  spicy  shore  of  Araby  the  Blest."  It 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  enumerate  tliem  all,  but, 
in  the  matter  of  cookery  alone,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
for  every  letter  of  the  whole  tnenu,  from  "  Angeg  d 
la  mode  "  down  to  "  Zouaves  au  natwel,"  there  are 
at  least  a  score  of  different  exhalations.  The  dis- 
quiet of  a  ship  is  as  varied  as  its  scents,  and  motion 
wearies  itself  in  devising  new  aggravations,  till  with 
the  tossing  and  heaving  and  rolling,  the  pitching 
and  swaying  and  lurching,  the  hapless  passenger 
feels  himself  to  be  merely  the  sport  of  the  elements, 
a  dilapidated  mass  of  senseless  humanity,  with  little 
more  life  than  a  lump  of  dough. 

The  most  famous  morahst  of  our  age  —  by  which 
I  mean  Mr.  Pecksniff  and  not  Doctor  Johnson  — 
wisely  remarked  to  his  charming  daughters,  "  My 
dears,  even  cream,  sugar,  toast,  ham  and  eggs  have 
their  moral,"  and  I  dare  say  this  is  true  of  every- 
thing, even  aea-siekness,  though  it  is  necessary  to 
go  very  far  and  dig  very  deep  to  reach  it.  When 
found,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  very  improving.  By- 
ron, Franklin,  Irving,  Macaulay,  and  some  others 
have  succeeded  in  discovering  the  bright  side  of  life 
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on  the  ocean,  but  I  never  heard  that  they  wrote 
about  it,  till  they  had  got  safely  to  land,  and  felt  the 
more  solid  and  less  treacherous  part  of  this  planet 
under  their  feet.  In  feet  it  is  often  quite  easy 
to  take  a  contingent  dram  of  comfort  while  look- 
ing on  calamity  at  a  distance.  Moses  and  Miriam 
chanted  loudly  at  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  — 
but  not  until  they  could  look  down  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Egj-ptians  starring  the  waters  with  their 
crests.  Horace  and  Virgil  sang  pfeans  in  honor  of 
the  Adriatic,  — but  not  until  they  had  hung  up  vo- 
tive offorings  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  thankfiil 
devotion  for  their  escape.  Darius  the  Median  gazed 
with  philosophic  calmness  into  the  den  of  lions,  and 
BO  did  King  Alphonso,  and  thought  "  we  're  better 
here  than  there."  This  is  about  all  the  satisfaction, 
mort^  or  other,  that  most  people  get  from  the  ocean. 
It  has  doubtless  been  the  custom  of  sea-going  folk 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  so  continue  to 
the  end,  to  suffer  and  grumble  and  quake  ad  infi- 
nitum while  on  the  water,  but  to  take  an  abundant 
supply  of  comfort  as  soon  as  their  feet  toucli  the 
shore.  There  is  pliilosophy  in  tlua.  Contentment 
is  first  cousin  to  the  cardinal  virtues.  "  We  were 
bom  into  a  wale,  we  live  in  a  wale,  and  we  must 
take  the  consequences  of  such  a  aitiwation." 

Living  in  the  days  of  a  Brougham  and  a  Whew- 
ell,  when  every  item  of  knowledge  is  precious,  and 
in  a  community  that  incessantly  gasps  for  it,  one 
has  a  natural  curiosity  to  learn  if  sea-sickness  always 
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thus  tormented  our  weak  humanity.  When  Noah 
emigrated,  did  he  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters  ? 
When  the  Grecian  chiefs  departed  for  Troy,  did 
Nestor  and  Agamemnon,  Ajax  and  Meiielaus,  and 
all  "  the  black-bearded  kings,"  lie  strewn  about  the 
decks  like  limp  dish-clouts,  with  inverted  helmets  ? 
When  Ulysses  sailed  "  beyond  the  baths  of  al!  tlie 
western  stars  "  in  search  of  the  great  Achilles,  did 
he  lean  a  languishing  head  over  the  side  of  his  gal- 
ley, and  give  his  honors  to  the  ocean  again  ?  Wiien 
Ctesar  crossed  the  Channel,  did  he  suffer  a  sea- 
change  from  a  towering  victor  into  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  a  man  ?  When  William  the  Conqueror 
stumbled  and  fell  on  his  first  landing  in  England, 
was  he  so  sea-sick  that  he  could  not  stand  ?  And 
yet  it  little  profits  to  make  these  inquiries,  and  the 
student  of  liistory  will  derive  but  a  scanty  advan- 
tage from  pursuing  them,  for  they  can  never  be 
answered.  The  great  ones  of  the  earth  are  invari- 
ably sensitive  in  regard  to  those  petty  weaknesses 
which  so  often  unman  their  race  and  tUminish  their 
influence  over  those  around  them.  We  are  told 
that  le.ffrand  Monarque  never  exposed  himself  shorn 
of  his  exuberant  wig,  even  to  his  nearest  attend- 
ant.s,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  military  pride  would 
ever  do  its  best  to  prevent  at  least  the  record  of 
frailties  which  it  could  not  entirely  conceal. 

There  would  be  much  more  bravery  shown  in 
enduring  t!ie  ills  of  sea-sickness,  if  one  could  look 
forward  with  hope   to  any  remedy,  short  of  his 


arrival  at  liis  destination.  But  if  there  be  any 
cure,  I  have  not,  as  jet,  bcea  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  it.  There  was  but  a.  single  presoription 
on  board  our  steamer,  and  that  was  the  homely  one, 
"  Grin  and  bear  it."  Opportunities  for  testing  the 
efficiency  of  this  were  never  wanting,  though  httle 
benefit  ever  resulted  therefrom.  The  situation  tried 
somewhat  severely  even  Mark  Tapley'a  chronic  jol- 
lity, and  he  was  as  near  to  coining  out  strong  under 
such  "  a  deal  of  miserj-."  as  any  man  can  exi>ect  to 
be.  With  a  moderate  degree  of  bo(hly  vigor,  one 
can,  on  a  fair  and  tranquil  day,  enjoy  a  certain 
amount  of  ease,  if  he  be  able  to  leave  his  berth. 
Now  and  then  the  commander  is  the  source  of  con- 
siderable relief,  and,  when  of  a  cheery  temper,  can 
bestow  no  little  comfort  upon  those  who  are  well 
enough  to  frequent  tlie  decks.  Our  captain  fortu- 
nately possessed  much  of  the  Tapley  gayety,  and 
was  not  slow  to  invest  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  pas- 
sengers. Of  rugged  health  and  a  gL^nial  soul,  he 
found  in  the  sea  his  natural  element.  He  had  fol- 
lowed it  since  the  age  of  eleven  years,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  by  his  own  energy  had  forced  his 
way  from  the  humble  position  of  cabin-boy  up  to 
lliat  which  he  now  held.  While  he  was  remarka- 
bly intelligent  on  general  subjects,  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  hia  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sailor 
cliaracter  and  temperament.  Some  of  the  stories 
he  told  of  his  men  were  highly  amusing. 

One  peculiarity  of  an  English  mariner,  is  his  use 
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of  the  word  "  bloody."  With  him  a  subject  of 
Napoleon  is  invariably  "  a  bloody  Frenchman."  An 
old  tar  in  the  captain's  service  defined  an  epicure  as 
"a  bloody  beggar  that  eata  everytliing."  On  a 
bright  and  shining  day — when  he  was  formerly  on 
duty  in  the  Mediterranean  —  a  large  frigate  of  Her 
Majesty's  navy  was  visited  by  the  King  of  Naples, 
with  a  numerous  suite  of  courtiers  and  official  per- 
sonages.. The  vessel  was  in  tlie  most  perfect  order, 
and  every  part  had  been  rubbed  till  it  shone  from 
stem  to  stern.  The  royal  party  were  gay  with  gold 
lace  and  scarlet  uniforms,  and  rambled  over  the  craft 
in  the  most  free  and  sociable  manner.  Among  her 
various  arrangements  for  comfort,  she  had  several 
of  those  round  tunnels  of  sail-cloth  to  ventilate  the 
hold,  which  are  called  wind-sails.  These  excited 
the  curiosity  of  King  Bomba  and  his  followe'rs  more 
than  aught  else,  as  they  could  not  imagine  of 
what  possible  use  pure  air,  or  clean  water,  or  any 
other  provision  for  personal  neatness  and  health, 
could  be  to  anybody.  After  a  minute  examination, 
the  group  descended  between  decks,  at  least  all  but 
one.  The  curiosity  of  this  resplendent  royal  bird 
had  been  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  he  stole  back 
to  take  a  ftu^hcr  and  nearer  view  of  the  phenome- 
non. First  inquisitively  staring  at  the  wind-sail,  he 
at  length  touched  it.  Then  peeping  cautiously 
down  its  raaw,  as  we  sometimes  see  a  crow  inves- 
tigating the  skull  of  a  dead  horse,  be  bent  over  to 
look  at  it  more  closely.     Just  then  the  vessel  gave 
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a  slight  lurch,  his  feet  treacherously  slipped  on  the 
smooth  deck,  a  pair  of  yellow  heels  twinkled  for  an 
iDstant  in  the  radiant  sun  of  Italy,  and  silently  Don 
Pomposo  Agapantho  disappeared.  No  one  had  for- 
tuned to  see  this  mishap  but  an  old  salt,  who  was 
on  duty  in  that  part  of  the  vessel.  Jack  did  not 
make  any  useless  outcry,  however,  but  quietly  went 
aft,  touched  his  hat  respectfiilly  to  the  officer  there 
stationed,  and  saying  "  One  of  them  'ere  Ihody 
kings  has  tumbled  down  the  main  hatch,"  quietly 
walked  away. 

1  was  highly  amused  at  a  story  told  by  the  cap- 
tain concerning  Lord  Grosvenor,  who  was  among 
his  passengers  some  time  since.  This  nobleman  is 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster, whose  fortune  is  enormous  and  said  to  produce 
the  immense  income  of  £450,000  per  annum.  He  is 
remarkably  intelligent,  and  the  variety  and  depth  of 
his  infonnation  would  be  considered  great,  even  for 
a  commoner.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  long  since  be  re- 
tamed  from  a  long  tour  in  the  United  States. 
While  at  the  West  he  was  one  day  waiting  at  a 
country  station  for  a  tardy  train,  when  one  of  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him. 

"  Bin  about  these  parts  consid'able,  stranger  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  fwr  some  length  of  time." 

*'  Like  'erti  putty  well,  eh  ?  "' 

"  Yes,  pretty  well." 
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"  How  long  have  yer  bin  here  ?  " 

"A  few  weeks," 

"  What 's  yer  bizness  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  business." 

"  What  are  yer  travelHn'  for,  then  ?  " 

"  Only  for  my  own  pleasure." 

"  Don't  yer  do  any  bizness  ?  How  do  yer  get 
yer  livin'  then?" 

"  It  is  n't  necessary  for  me  to  work  for  my  sup- 
port. My  father  is  a  raan  of  property,  and  gives 
me  an  allowance  suiEctcnt  for  my  wants." 

"  But  a'pose  the  old  man  should  die  ?  " 

"  In  that  case  I  dare  say  lie  'd  leave  me  enough 
to  live  upon." 

"  But  s'pose  he  should  bust  up  ?  " 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  Lord  Grosve- 
ralked  away,  evidently  impressed  by  a  new 
idea,  and  one  which  had  never  been  so  forcibly  pre- 
sented to  him  until  now. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   CHINESE   IN    PARIS. 

PAEia  is  tbe  very  Cleopatra  of  cities ;  "  a  city 
on  the  inconstant  billowa  dancing."  "  Age  cannot 
wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety  ; 
others  cloy  the  appetites  they  fee  J,  but  she  makes 
hnngry  ■where  most  she  satisfies,  for  vilest  things 
become  themselves  in  her,"  Still,  as  of  old,  her 
weird  fiiscinations  irresistibly  draw  towards  her  the 
feet  of  men,  sanguine  and  elate.  She  yet  dispenses 
bU  sensuous  delights,  and  holds  np  to  the  world  the 
mirror  in  which  alone  their  artificial  adornments 
may  complacently  be  seen.  "  Paris  still  is  Helen's 
passion,  Paris  still  the  glass  of  fashion,"  and  it  is  in 
the  eyes  of  Paris  that  those  graces  are  redoubled 
with  which  the  fairest  of  the  fair  in  our  day  goes 
forth  to  conquest.  The  queen  of  worldly  pleasure, 
she  rules  by  a  thousand  hidden  influences,  and 
silken  cords  and  soft  persuasions  are  the  only  incen- 
tives that  ensure  the  obedience  of  her  willing  sub- 
jects. 

Who  can  resist  her  reign,  when  on  a  fair  April 
day  her  gayety  for  the  first  time  flaslies  upon  the 
sight,  and  she  holds  her  state  in  the  newest  and 
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greenest  of  the  vernal  fashions  ?  The  chrysalis 
of  winter  has  burst  at  last,  and  its  teeming  life  is 
already  afloat.  The  sky  is  clear  and  without  cloud 
serene.  The  trees  are  doing  their  bravest,  as  if 
sensible  of  their  responsibility,  and  already  are 
tipped  with  green  and  fi-agrant  buds,  redolent  of  the 
fiiture.  The  streets  are  no  longer  dissolved  in 
molten  clay.  The  throngs  in  the  Champa  Elysgea 
aro  numerous  and  glittering  as  the  gay  motes  that 
people  the  sunbeams.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
eries  are  crowds  of  happy  and  sprightly  children, 
dancing  witli  exuberant  ingouciance,  and  tossing 
trouble  to  the  winds,  as  in  all  the  colors  of  the  soap- 
bubble  they  chase  the  ball  and  drive  the  hoop.  The 
lur  IB  delicate,  and  in  the  all-golden  afternoon  the 
spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun,  and  the  free 
maids  that  weave  their  threads  with  bone,  sit  simply 
chatting  in  a  rustic  row.  The  flames  of  life  warm 
every  cheek  and  dance  in  every  eye.  The  team  of 
milk-white  goats,  with  its  neat  and  tas^  little  train, 
finds  a  Ml  freight  of  enchanted  children,  who  snatch 
a  fearful  joy  and  gratify  their  incipient  humanity  by 
using  the  whip  to  the  full  force  of  their  little  biceps, 
Tliey  are  but  an  epitome  of  the  old  reproach  cast 
upon  our  race  :  "  What  a  lovely  day  it  is.  Let 's 
go  out  and  kill  something."  Their  less  favored 
companions  dig  up  the  smooth  gravel  with  wooden 
spades  into  unsightly  holes,  or,  in  imitation  of 
M.  Uaussmann,  open  new  avenues  and  Sebastopol 
trenches  for  tlieir  elders  to  fall  over.     The  sleek 
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and  raddy-&ced  old  ladies  that  keep  tlie  stalls  at 
the  aides  of  the  paths,  drive  a  roaring  trade,  and 
riot  with  unlimited  complacency  over  the  speedy  in- 
dependence that  promises  to  flow  from  the  sale  of 
multitudes  of  gingerbread  monsters  witli  scarlet  eyes, 
and  tin  trumpets  pernicious  to  the  ear.  Fossil  old 
heaux,  thus  far  lazily  floating  on  the  current  of 
time,  long  divorced  from  utility  on  the  ground  of 
incongruity  of  temperament,  loungers  to  the  manner 
bom,  thejiajieurs  of  the  boulevards,  deposit  them- 
selves on  the  accustomed  chairs  and  ogle  the  passers 
by.  The  veterans  of  the  Invalided,  tempted  to 
this  extent  by  the  enticing  day,  saunter  slowly  in 
their  blue  uniforms,  scarred  with  the  bloody  be- 
quests of  many  a  deed  of  derring-doe  and  punctu- 
ated witli  medals  of  silver  and  bronze.  Along  the 
drive  the  festive  tide  swells  fiill  and  free,  and  re- 
splendent equipages  flash  to  and  fro.  The  summer 
glories  of  this  Queen  of  capitals  have  already  begun, 
and  "  the  roses  of  the  spring  "  are  no  longer  a  poet- 
ical myth. 

As  far  as  concenia  the  temperament  of  its  peo- 
ple, Paris  is  the  same  now  that  it  ever  was.  What 
they  are  to-day,  that  they  were  a  century  ago ; 
what  they  were  then,  that  they  were  when  Julian 
the  Apostate  was  first  saluted  as  EmjMror  within 
the  walls  of  Lutetia  Parisionun.  Their  easy  and 
volatile  existence  still  clings  to  them.  Like  the 
ancient  Athenians,  the  modern  Parisians  spend  the 
principal  part  of  their  leisure  "  in  nothing  else,  hut 
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either  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  Those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  work,  trifle  away  their  hours 
m  the  Champs  ElyxSes,  or  along  the  boulevards, 
where  they  float  liither  and  thither,  like  tbiatle- 
down  in  tbe  sunshine.  Those  who  are  constrained 
to  remain  at  home,  look  i-egretfuUy  upon  the  lively 
swann  that  flits  below  them.  They  tltat  are  too 
much  engaged  to  fi-equcnt  the  windows,  are  contin- 
ually calling  out  to  those  more  fortunate  tlian  them- 
selves, like  Bluebeard's  wife,  "  Sister  Ann,  do  you 
see  any  one  coming  ?  "  And  so  their  world  ghdes 
on. 

Though  a  very  wilderness  in  the  matter  of  mor- 
als, Paris  daily  blossoms  like  the  rose  with  new  sen- 
sations. This  floral  comparison  may  well  be  still 
further  carried  out.  The  crop  of  one  is  as  vatioua 
aa  that  of  the  other.  There  are  double  roses  and 
single ;  with  thorns  and  without,  ~  though  the  lat- 
ter, alas,  are  few,  —  red  and  white,  yellow  and 
green,  and  the  most  charming  mauve ;  there  are 
the  real  and  the  artificial,  — the  latter  in  profusion, 
—  and,  among  the  whole,  not  one  that  lasts  more 
than  a  brief  spare,  or  leaves  anything  behind  it  but 
a  faint  aroma  and  a  shower  of  scattered  jietals  re- 
turning to  the  earth  that  brought  them  forth.  So 
it  is  with  the  numberless  and  transient  delights  of 
Paris.  Blooming  for  a  moment  they  shed  their 
piquant  influences,  vanish  before  tbe  chilling  breezes 
of  popular  ennui,  and  no  one  wastes  a  farther  thought 
upon  them.     To  be  sure,  there  is  now  and  then  one 
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among  all  these  fugitive  pleasures  that  may  be 
called  chronic,  or  that  has,  at  least,  an  intermittent 
esiatence.  When  everything  else  iails,  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  may  safely  be  relied  upon  to  fill  up  tlie 
vacancy.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  known  with 
certainly;  but  one  miglit  easily  infer,  from  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  he  19  kept  before  the  people, 
that  his  only  real  attachment  was  for  Paris.  AVe 
all  know  with  what  success  Eug§ne  Sue  has  made 
ase  of  the  adventures  of  that  nomadic  cobbler,  and 
everj-body  who  has  seen  the  picturesque  Uzarrerie 
of  Gustave  Dor^,  will  testify  that  he  has  made  much 
of  him  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Since  the  re- 
mote darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  luilucky 
Ahasuenis  has  always  been  available  In  France  as 
ft  biU  noire  to  point  somebody's  moral,  or  adorn 
somebody's  story,  or  frighten  the  children  to  sleep. 
In  Paris,  streets  are  named  for  him,  caftis  and  shops 
are  dedicated  to  him,  the  public  shudder  over  his 
adventures  at  the  theatres,  and  if  he  has  not  been 
«een  on  the  Champs  Blif»£et  for  the  last  few  years, 
it  is  probably  because  even  he  became  disgusted 
with  the  fickleness  of  bis  chosen  city  and  its  numer- 
ous competitors  for  popular  favor,  and  abstracted 
himself  for  a  season,  that  his  return  might  have  the 
merit  of  novelty,  il"  nothing  more. 

For  a  few  days  of  my  stay  in  Paris,  the  Wander- 
ing Jew  gave  place  to  the  wandering  Chinaman,  and 
the  advent  of  the  Chinese  Ambassador — '■'■Son 
£b>e€Uence,  Pin-Ta-Jing,"  as  the  citizens  called  him 
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?  of  those  flying  follies  that  all  the  people 
I  shoot.  The  great  man  liimself 
was  seldom  visible,  but  his  suite  were  by  no  means 
rare.  They  seemed  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  hairs 
in  His  Excellency's  ywewe.  They  were  all  be-tailed, 
many  of  them  fearfully  be-buttoned,  wliile  the  great 
Panjandrum  par  excellence  was  be-dragoned  to  that 
extent,  that  one  could  hardly  decide  whether  he 
were  a  human  being  or  a  hippogriff.  "  Never,  be- 
lieve me,  apjiear  the  Immortals,  never  alone,"  and 
so  it  was  with  the  Celestial  family  of  Pin-Ta-Jing. 
They  generally  hunted  in  couples,  probably  from  an 
idea  that  tliey  were  safer,  and  no  part  of  the  city 
was  overlooked  by  their  little  piggish  eyes  and  Paul 
Pry-ish  investigations. 

What  instructions  they  received  from  "  the  Lord 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  "  when  they  left  his  domin- 
ions, no  one  knows ;  but  from  their  proceedings  while 
here,  one  would  infer  that  they  were  like  those  of 
Napoleon  to  Jomini,  "  Make  a  gootl  job  of  it."  For 
at  least  three  weeks  their  uncouth  forms  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  tops  of  all  the  columns  and  ai-ches,  down 
in  the  vaults  and  catacombs,  and  striding  along 
through  all  the  "  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupen- 
dous" of  the  metropolis.  If  they  did  not  regard 
the  wisdoni  that  crieth  in  the  streets,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  opportunity,  for  their  perambulations  in 
that  direction  were  unstinted.  They  even  wan- 
dered beyond  the  walls  and  visited  not  only  the  Boin 
de  Boulogne,  but  tlie  Jardin  J  AccUmataiion,  where 
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they  recognized  with  a  stolid  stare  of  dfliglit  the 
MaDdarin  ducks  and  little  black  pigs  with  nu  bristles, 
that  were  brought  from  China  to  minister  to  the 
versatjlo  taatoa  of  the  Parisians,  and  which  bear  so 
Striking  a  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  themselves. 

Considering  the  many  temptations  of  this  capital, 
these  satellites  of  imporial  splendor  appear  to  have 
led  quite  sober  lives.  Probably  tliey  were  cautioned 
before  they  left  home  against  tlie  lures  of  lee  co- 
cottet,  and  that  very  d^colletS  sisterhood  who  lead  so 
many  spotless  lambs  astray.  I  think  it  very  likely 
that  the  Japanese  representatives  were  not  reticent 
on  their  return  home.  Doubtless  "  the  ever  silent 
spaces  of  the  East  "  reeclioed  to  the  multifarious 
woes  of  these  martyrs  d  la  plSnipoteniiaire,  who 
found  so  much  more  than  they  expected  during 
their  experiences  of  modem  civilization.  At  any 
rate  their  Chinese  brethren  would  not  allow  any 
tricks  to  be  played  upon  them.  They  protected 
themselves  pretty  well  with  the  aid  of  the  police 
and  their  long  nails ;  in  respect  to  winch  latter 
weapon,  any  one  of  them,  from  Pin-Ta-Jing  down, 
might  have  passed  for  a  legate  a  latere  from  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself. 

These  Celestials  do  not  by  any  means  belong  to 
that  class  who  "  err  by  overmuch  admiring."  They 
are  undemonstrative  to  the  last  degree,  and  never 
smile  any  more  than  a  clam.  One  might  as  well 
try  to  extract  a  laugh  from  the  Egyptian  Sphinx. 
Not  the  least  expression  of  wonder  or  approval  ever 
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r  their  faces.  In  presence  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  Western  genius  and  science,  a  gen- 
tle roaring,  like  that  of  Bottom's  sucking  dove,  or  a 
mild  agitation  of  their  tails,  such  as  Horace  ascribes 
to  Cerberus,  are  the  utmost  limit  to  whicli  they 
allow  themselves  to  go.  At  sight  of  so  much 
phlegm  one  feels  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to 
insinuate  a  bunch  of  lighted  crackers  into  some  cre- 
vasse in  their  voluminous  robes,  to  see  if  they  would 
condescend  to  be  astonished  at  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  an  article  of  their  own  manufacture. 
All  this,  however,  the  Parisians  admitted  to  be  quite 
natural.  They  belong  to  the  oldest  civilization  ex- 
tant ;  inherited  their  morals,  such  as  they  are,  di- 
rect from  Confucius,  and  can't  reasonably  bo  ex- 
pected to  admire  anything  less  than  a  thousand 
years  old.  One  might  as  well  think  to  see  Moses 
admire  the  capers  of  Blondln,  as  that  Pin-Tae-Jiiig 
and  his  staid  dependants  should  manifest  any  won- 
derment at  the  fashionable  gambols  of  voluptuous 
Paris. 

These  diplomats  —  one  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
measured  nearly  eleven  feet  from  the  end  of  his 
qaeae  to  the  heels  of  his  red  boots  —  proved  a  mag- 
nificent catch  for  the  Parisian  papers.  They  were 
about  as  good  spoil  as  could  &11  to  these  witty  and 
unscrupulous  chroniclers.  Charivari  and  his  com- 
peers were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
chance,  and  P.  T.  J.  and  liis  troupe  met  a  worst' 
&te  than  Maupertuis  received  at  the  hands  of  Vol- 
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taire.  Every  personal  peculiarity,  from  the  ribbons 
on  their  scalp-locks  tit  the  tips  of  their  toes  — each 
movement,  feature,  and  habit — was  commented  u|>on 
in  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to  excite  roars  of  laugh- 
ter. The  city  was  in  a  humor  to  appreciate  every 
one  of  these  jibes,  for  their  point  was  seen  when- 
ever tlte  Orientals  appeared  in  public.  Their  efforts 
to  scramble  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  through 
the  slippery  and  inevitable  Macadam,  in  their  clumsy 
shoes  and  cumbrous  raiment,  In  particular,  always 
produced  irresistible  applause.  Happening  to  he 
present  at  one  of  these  transits,  on  a  day  when  the 
boulevards  were  like  liquid  "  sweetness  long  drawn 
out,"  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  Sclat  that  attended 
it.  There  was  a  sudden  rush ;  an  awkward  jum- 
ble ;  a  flutter  of  blue  silk  petticoats ;  a  display  of 
stumpy  legs  describing  numerous  diagrams  not  laid 
down  in  any  geometry ;  a  hairy  pennant  standing 
ODt  stifBy  in  the  breeze,  like  the  "  Suivez-Tnoi  Jeune 
homme  "  worn  by  the  swift  Camilla  ;  a  dodging  of 
colliding  vehicles;  shouts  of  "Ohe,  Id-bae!"  from 
exasperated  drivers,  and  "  Ohe  CkiTioie  ! "  from  all 
the  gamins  within  hearing ;  with  exulting  screams 
from  the  spectators ;  —  in  the  midst  of  wliicli,  the  ir- 
repressible representatives  of  "  the  Central  Flowery 
Nation  "  floundered  to  tlie  opposite  shore  unhurt. 

Many  stories  were  told  of  their  wooden  indiffer- 
ence to  everything  around  them  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  excite  their  wonder.  They  invariably 
eaid,  if,  indeed,  they  mode  any  remark,  "  We  have 
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better  than  that  in  China."  On  one  occasion  they 
were  surprised  by  a  tlrencliing  rain  which  very  soon 
covered  the  streets  with  a  thick  plaster  of  mud. 
Their  comment  was  merely,  "  Oh,  that  is  nothing; 
at  Pekin  it  rains  a  great  deal  harder,  and  the  mud  is 
much  thicker."  One  ot*  their  attendants  at  the 
theatre  was  apolo^zing  for  the  small  size  of  their 
box.  "  We  have  them  much  smaller  with  us," 
they  replied,  and  apparently  with  considerable  ex- 
ultation. On  one  of  the  boulevards,  a  woman  quite 
old,  and  by  no  means  a  beauty,  was  pointed  out  to 
them  as  in  the  act  of  leading  a  millionaire  to  liis 
ruin.  "Nonsense!"  said  Ching-Bang-Hai.  "In 
China,  we  have  frequently  seen  men  a  great  deal 
wealthier,  ruined  by  women  much  more  aged  and 
ugly  than  that  one." 

As  for  the  great  P.  T.  J.  himself,  he  remained  in 
complete  seclusion  during  most  of  the  time.  He 
never  told  his  preferences  to  any  one,  "  but  let  con- 
cealment, like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  feed  on  his  damask 
cheek."  The  aubs,  however,  twice,  and  twice  only, 
expressed  a  certain  degree  of  surprise  at  the  high 
refinement  of  modern  civilization  ;  once  at  the  deli- 
cate and  chaste  perfonnances  of  Mile.  Th(5r(5sa,  and 
again  at  the  400th  representation  of  "  La  Bicke  au 
bois."     Perhaps  they  spoke  advisedly. 

After  a  stay  of  three  weeks  the  "Chineses" 
went  to  London  to  recruit  their  shattered  frames, 
pick  up  as  much  information  as  possible  on  the 
wing,  and  lengthen  the  more  attenuated  parts  of 
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their  bodies  by  the  aid  of  doublo  stout  and  roast 
beef.  As  usual,  they  moved  about  incessantly,  and 
came  as  near  to  solving  the  problem  of  perpetual 
motiou,  aa  any  human  invention  yet  discovered. 
They  were  seen  at  the  Derby  and  at  Woolwich,  at 
the  British  Museum  and  at  Windsor  Castle,  within 
forty-eight  hours.  When  I  afterwards  encountered 
halt*  a  dozen  of  the  attaches  on  Piccadilly  in  a  rain 
storm,  they  did  not  appear  to  show  any  particular 
fency  for  the  Enghsb  climate.  Their  faces  were 
spotted  with  aoot,  and  their  robea  drenched  with 
those  showers  of  Day  and  Martin  which  make  Lon- 
don the  paradise  of  the  negro.  They  were  examin- 
ing with  some  curiosity  a  shop-window  that  con- 
tained a  portion  of  the  voluminous  pubhcations  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefiil  Knowledge, 
— sarcastically  styled  ui  its  prime,  "The  Society 
for  the  Contusion  of  Useless  Knowledge,"  —  and 
seemed  to  be  lalmring  luider  the  impression  that 
these  held  something  which  nobody  knew  before. 
The  bulk  of  those  works,  certainly,  like  that  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  is  vast  enough  to  excite  this  hallu- 
cuiation  in  almost  any  mind ;  and  perhaps  the  luiso- 
phisticated  plenipotentiaries  could  hardly  be  blamed 
for  spending  a  few  hours  in  reading  the  titles  in- 
dorsed upon  them. 

The  object  of  Pin-Ta-Jing's  voyage  to  the  west- 
em  world,  is  said  to  have  been  the  establishment  of 
embassies  at  Paris  and  London.  Possibly  Rome 
Trill  also  be  favored  in  this  respect,  as  the  Chinese 
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must  be  anxious  to  return  the  numerous  ciinlities 
they  have  received  from  the  Pope  and  the  Propa- 
ganda. The  Parisian  journals  are  jubilant  at  the 
prospect,  tliougli  it  has  not  yet  become  a  reality, 
and  whenever  the  plan  is  carried  into  practice,  will 
certainly  rank  it  among  the  haiitet  mmveaviSs  of  the 
season.  They  already  chuckle  over  the  impending 
gaucheries  of  these  barbarians,  and,  from  their  expe- 
rience of  the  pioneer  envoys,  look  forward  to  a 
diplomatic  parade  such  as  Paris  never  saw  before. 
They  very  reasonably  suppose,  that  the  eccentric 
capers  of  these  minor  satellites  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  lofty  shines  that  the  Great  Dragon  him- 
self will  cut  np  on  his  arrival.  Coming  from  a 
land,  "  where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man 
is  vile,"  the  people  of  this  refined  capital  will  nat- 
urally do  everj-thing  for  his  Excellency's  mental, 
moral,  and  social  improvement.  Lea  cocottsB  will 
wave  their  purple  wings  and  revel  in  good  offices 
for  "  «8  cker»  Chinoie  ;  "  and  if  the  various  members 
of  the  emiiassy  don't  learn  a  thing  or  two  that  even 
Confucius  himself  never  knew,  within  a  few  weeks 
of  their  arrival,  it  will  he  because  they  are  either 
blind  or  deaf. 

It  would  be  eminently  just,  if  some  of  these  wits 
lid  be  punished  in  this  world  for  their  malicious 
pasquinades,  and  no  better  Rhadamanthus  could  be 
found  for  this  purpose  than  the  High  Ambassador 
himself  Let  him  invite  the  pungent  contributors 
to  ic  Charivari  and  Le  Journal  pour  Eire  to  an  im- 
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pL-nal  batirjuct.  Let  liim  press  them,  somewhat 
forcibly,  to  partake  of  baked  dog,  sea-sluga,  frogs' 
livers,  and  many  other  of  those  savorj'  messes  that 
so  long  rankled  in  the  bosom  of  our  first  minister 
to  China,  Mr,  Gushing;  let  lum  restrict  them  to 
chopsticks  and  their  fingers,  and  after  the  entertain- 
ment, summon  them  to  waltz  with  some  of  the  small- 
footed  ambassadresses,  and  his  revenge  will  be  all 
that  any  man  can  reasonably  desire.  His  guests 
wiU  thus  be  taught,  that  they  who  quaffed  the  foam 
of  a  new  sensation,  may  be  ultimately  compelled  to 
dr&in  Its  dregs. 


CHAPTER   IIL 

BATTT   AND   THE    BEASTS. 

In  the  amusements  of  giddy  and  fitfiil  Paris,  the 
most  remote  extremes  meet  in  amicable  embrace. 
Every  star  has  its  worahippers,  and  blazes,  for  the 
moment,  with  dazzling  brilliancy.  But  the  versatile 
idolaters  soon  grow  tired  of  their  devotion,  an<i 
transfer  it  to  other  objects,  without  the  ahghtest  idea 
of  inconsbtency.  Every  sensuous  agitation  is  wel- 
comed with  delight,  and  a  surfeit  of  nervous  excite- 
ment is  the  last  trouble  to  be  apprehended.  The 
Uioughtless  crowd  rush  from  the  Grand  Opera  to  the 
menageiie,  from  Patti  to  Batty,  with  equal  rapture. 
The  ravishing  notes  of  the  Queen  of  Song  are 
quickly  forgotten  in  the  audacious  gallantry  of  the 
King  of  Lions.  Yesterday  they  received  the 
piquant  and  enticing  prima  donna  with  showers  of 
bouquets  and  tumults  of  applause ;  to-day  the  same 
multitude  offer  similar  ovations  to  the  tamer  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  midst  of  his  voracious  horde. 

Batty,  the  Van  Amburgh  of  the  day,  is  just  now 
the  popular  favorite,  and  none  the  less  so  from  the 
fact  that,  on  two  occasions,  he  has  nearly  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  carnal  appetites  of  his  subjects.     In 
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liis  case  the  old  Horatian  maxim,  "  Ceelum  non  ani- 
mam  rnvtwU,  qui  traTia  mare  mtrrunl,"  has  liad  a 
fresh  and  wofiil  illustration.  The  beasts  that  he 
has  tried  to  tame  came  from  Africa,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Alediteiraiiean  seems  to  have  had  upon  them 
no  more  effect,  than  it  did  upon  the  poet  himself.  It 
is  pretty  obvious  that  tliey  see  but  IJttle  difference 
between  tlie  Champs  E]ys(5es  and  their  own  native 
jungles.  In  sooth  they  are  for  the  most  part  a  per- 
verse animal,  and  have  no  more  scruples  about  mak- 
ing shi-rt  work  of  a  Christian  to-day,  than  did  their 
ancestiTS  in  the  Coliseum  ages  ago.  They  are  apt 
to  rush  at  conclusions,  especially  when  they  are 
hungry,  and  not  given  to  making  nice  distiuctioiis, 
unless  they  are  enforced  with  a  strong  arm.  Batty's 
menagerie  contains  five  of  these  animals,  iill  fully 
grown  and  from  six  to  eight  years  old.  They  pre- 
serve their  teeth  and  claws  untouched,  and  are 
nearly  as  fierce  as  when  first  caught.  It  has  been 
the  habit  of  their  master  to  enter  their  den  in  a 
Hungarian  costume,  and  show  his  complete  control 
of  them  in  every  way  that  his  ingenuity  has  been 
able  to  devise.  With  many  growls  and  much  giia.sh- 
ing  of  their  teeth,  they  do  all  that  he  requires  of 
tliem,  and  submit  to  a  thousand  indignities.  Their 
jaws  are  violently  wrenched  apart  and  nidely 
slammed  together.  They  are  taken  up  and  thrown 
down  by  his  gigantic  strength  like  bales  of  mer- 
chandise. Pistols  and  fireworks  are  let  off  before 
their  feices,  and  at  a  given  signal  they  leap  in  sue- 
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38(1  from  one  end  of 


^P  cessiun  over  their 

^  their  cage  to  the  other. 

One  evening  in  the  early  summer,  a  violent  thun- 
der storm  burst  over  Paris.  My  apartment  over- 
looked the  Cirque  de  V Jmp^ratriee  in  the  Champs 
Ely»4e»,  where  the  lions  were  kept,  and  the  scene  for 
a  short  space  was  indescribably  grand.  The  air  was 
ftiU  of  electricity,  and  under  its  influence  these  an- 
imals, as  is  always  the  case,  became  fearfully  ex- 
cited. They  ran  to  and  fro  in  fierce  and  ungovern- 
able rage.  Tliey  lashed  their  flanks  with  their 
tails  in  passionate  vehemence.  Placing  their  nioutha 
to  the  ground,  they  roared  in  mingled  rage  and  ter- 
ror. Tlieir  eyes  dilated,  and  seemed  to  flash  forth 
the  lightnings  of  the  tempest  that  rioted  within 
them.  Without,  the  roaring  of  the  lions  was  an- 
swered by  the  howls  of  the  blast  and  the  loud  crash 
of  the  thunder.  With  these,  at  intervals,  were 
mingled  the  neighings  of  a  hundred  frightened 
horses  in  the  stables  of  the  Circus.  Gusts  of  wind 
swept  down  the  broad  avenue  and  bowed  the  lofty 
trees.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents.  The  peo- 
ple fled  before  the  demon  of  the  storm.  For  a  few 
minutes,  the  whole  vicinity  seemed  given  up  to  the 
furies  of  elemental  warfere.  Scarce  had  the  mut- 
tering thunders  died  away  in  distant  reverberations, 
when  the  time  drew  near  for  Batty's  advent  among 
his  brutes.  As  he  came  in  sight,  they  hailed  him 
with  boisterous  uproar.  Standing  upright  against 
the  massive  bars,  they  grappled  them  in  their  rage 
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and  gnashed  upon  him  with  their  teeth.  A  man  of 
iron  nerves  could  hardly  have  looked  upon  them 
with  calimioss.  Had  his  body  been  made  of  steel, 
he  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  trust  himself 
among  them.  But  Batty  did  not  quail.  At  a 
bound  he  leaped  into  the  cage,  despising  all  hesita- 
tion. Its  iron  door  he  slammed  after  him  with  a 
luud  clang.  To  us  who  looked  on,  it  seemed  the 
gate  of  a  sepulchre.  His  subjects  glared  at  him,  as 
it"  they  would  instantly  devoui-  him.  For  a  moment 
he  returned  their  gaze,  and  looked  steadily  into  the 
eyes  of  each.  They  could  not  bear  the  test.  One 
by  one  they  cowered  before  him  and  slunk  away, 
conseious  of  their  helplessness.  Again  mind  tri- 
tuoplied  over  the  rude  dictates  of  instinct,  and  man, 
the  lord  and  master,  towered  in  his  pride  of  place. 

Tliu  eshibition  proceeded,  and  again  the  sullen 
crew  seemed  powerless  to  resist  his  commands.  At 
length  a  lioness,  who  had  been  ordered  to  leap  over 
Lis  head,  failed  in  the  efturt.  Apparently  miscalcu- 
lating the  distance,  or  her  own  strength,  she  struck 
fiUI  upon  the  head  and  shoulders  of  her  master. 
Her  weight  bore  him  to  the  ground.  The  lion 
wliose  turn  it  was  to  follow,  had  she  succeeded, 
threw  himself  upon  tlie  struggling  group,  and  fear- 
ftil  was  the  sight.  The  crowded  amphitheatre  rose 
in  a  body;  the  women,  with  averted  eyes,  fled 
shrieking  from  the  house ;  loud  cries  arose  in  all 
directions,  "jlj«ez.'  A»»ez!"  "  C"  m  est  fini .'" 
"  Quelle  liorreur .' "     For  a  moment,  and  but  for  a 
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moment,  the  result  seemed  uncertain.  But  Batty'a 
tremendous  strength  and  coolness  availed,  even  in 
this  nearly  fatal  hour.  Stniggling  he  arose,  and 
wounded,  bleeding,  as  he  was,  dashed  his  ])riiicipal 
antagonist  to  the  farther  comer  of  thu  cage.  Seiz- 
ing his  whip,  he  struck  the  Hon  a  blow  in  the  face 
that  made  him  wince  and  falter.  The  latter  dared 
not  defend  himself,  and  Batty,  stili  the  master  of 
his  fierce  and  rebellious  domain,  gave  one  stern 
glance  to  satisfy  himself  that  peacu  had  been  re- 
stored, and  retired  from  the  scene.  His  wounds 
were  severe,  and  nothing  but  his  own  indomitable 
energy  saved  his  life.  To  those  who  looked 
upon  that  mortal  struggle,  that  deadly  embrace  of 
i^g'"gi  growhng,  griping  monsters,  wlio,  maddened 
by  the  taste  of  blood  and  the  memory  of  past 
wrongs,  seemed  to  hold  their  tyrant  in  their  toils, 
like  Laocoon  in  the  grasp  of  the  serpents,  but  one 
residt  appeared  possible,  and  it  was  with  heartfelt 
sighs  of  relief  and  enthusiastic  vivals,  that  Batty 
was  seen  to  emerge  &om  the  contest  still  a  man, 
and  holding  his  own  as  of  old.  Plucky  as  ever,  he 
has  since  that  day  returned  again  to  the  arena.  His 
wounds,  though  deep,  only  penetrated  the  flesh,  and 
no  bones  were  broken,  or  arteries  severed.  They 
rapidly  healed,  and  Hatty's  iron  frame  and  robust 
constitution  quickly  recovered  from  tlie  inroad  they 
made  upon  it.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  after  the 
illness  of  their  master  the  lions  seemed  to  miss  him, 
and  long  for  his  return.      They  were  melancholy 
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and  reatless.  Tliey  paced  the  floor  of  their  cage  to 
and  fro,  as  if  seeking  something  tliey  could  not 
find.  At  die  nsual  hour  of  their  exhibition  they 
were  more  agitated  than  ever.  It  is  said  that  they 
felt  the  want  of  the  loud  applause  with  which  they 
liad  always  been  received,  like  many  other  great 
actors  and  public  pertbrmera. 

Batty  is  now  thirty  years  of  age.  He  is  an 
American  by  birtli,  but  early  left  the  United  States 
to  enter  the  service  of  his  uncle,  who  for  a  long 
time  was  the  principal  manager  of  Astley's  Amphi- 
theatre at  London.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had 
a  strange  affection  for  wild  animals.  He  would  en- 
ter their  cages  without  ftar,  and  his  influence  over 
them  was  such  that  the  boldest  could  not  withstand 
it.  They  seemed  fascinated  by  the  powerfid  glance 
of  his  piercing  eyes.  His  father  was  frightened  at 
the  peculiar  and  dangerous  proclivities  of  his  sun, 
and  did  his  best  to  restrain  him,  but  without  effect. 
Threats  and  blows  were  alike  unavailing,  and  at 
length  Batty  fled  to  Africa  to  avoid  the  harsh  treat- 
ment to  which  he  was  exposed.  There  for  years, 
he  led  a  wild  and  solitary  life,  and  wandered  from 
forest  to  forest,  and  from  one  savage  tribe  to 
another.  His  deeds  of  intrepidity  were  incredible 
in  their  audacity,  and  the  rude  sympathies  of  his 
restless  and  untamed  nature  found  abundant  grati- 
fication. Among  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa  he  was 
perfectly  at  home,  and  he  left  them  with  regret- 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  he  made  his  appear- 
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auce  in  Paris,  Uiat  great  caravanserai  of  the  world, 
aud  he  and  his  lions  were  received  witli  tinboundei] 
applause.  His  muscular  development  is  wonderfid, 
and  in  strength  and  agility  he  almost  equals  the  fierce 
race  with  which  so  much  of  Lis  life  baa  been  spent. 
Hu  can  run  like  a  fawn,  and  leap  like  a  leopard, 
and  often  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  struggle  for  Hfe, 
as  he  has  just  done,  face  to  face  and  slioulder  to 
shoulder,  and  often  has  he  gained  the  victory  by 
sheer  force  of  muscle.  In  spite  of  the  severity  and 
painiulnesa  of  his  womids,  Batty  would  not  see 
a  physician.  His  persistent  coiu^ge  and  solitary 
instincts  led  him  to  seclude  hinisell',  like  a  sick  or 
wounded  brute,  from  the  rest  of  his  species,  and  trust 
to  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature.  It  would 
seem  that  this  confidence  has  not  been  in  vaui,  aud 
liis  own  natui-al  vigor  has  been  bia  only  medicine. 

In  spite  of  the  mysterious  attractions  which  the 
people  always  find  in  entertainments  like  those  of 
Batty  and  Van  Amburgh,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  their 
influence  be  good.  They  are  flattering  to  our  hu- 
manity, certainly,  and,  fortunately  for  the  perform- 
ers, it  seldom  happens  that  any  harm  befalls  them. 
The  old  Roman  days  have  passed  away,  and  we  no 
longer  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  hundred  Battj's,  fighting 
for  their  lives  with  savage  beasts,  on  the  broad 
arena  of  some  modem  Coliseum.  But  still  the 
effect  of  such  spectacles,  mitigated  as  they  are  in  our 
age,  is  coarse  and  debasing.  Their  fascination  arises 
from  the  greatness  of  the  risk,  and  the  chances  of  a 
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sadden  and  unexpected  tragedy.  They  8im]>Iy  min- 
ister to  our  rude  and  animal  appetites.  I  was  glad 
to  notice  that  many  of  tlie  Parisian  papers  were 
aroused  by  this  last  denouement  to  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  these  performances,  and  call 
apon  tlie  police  to  intercKct  them.  Some  of  them 
WTote  upon  the  subject  with  great  animation,  and 
the  editor  of  L'Epoquc  spoke  in  words  of  sucli  in- 
dignant eloquence,  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving 
them  in  full,  anil  In  the  original  dress.  If  tliey 
serve  no  other  purpose,  they  may  at  least  drive 
some  of  my  readers  unexpectedly  to  their  dictiona- 
ries, and  thus  constrain  them  to  "  entertain  an  angel 
unawares." 


n  voynnt  It 


a  pas  qu'une  honnSte  jakre  de  famille,  qui 
g  collier  d'une  piijuru  faile  Bu  doigt  de 
Gourciller  k  une  exiiibition  de  bdten 
fSroces,  y  ui&ne  sa  fills  la  jour  oil  e\le  a  congd  k  sa  pension. 
Ce«  ipectaclea-li  sont  bona  pour  lea  filles  potreteoues  el 
lenn  cocodts,  qui  n'onl  rion  dans  la  iStu,  et  ijui  sont  plus 
iiiepCes  que  lea  bftes  du  dompleur.  Celn  fait  baltro  ie  cueiir 
am  jolira  demoitulles,  qu'on  nommc  maintenant  dcs  picuvreB, 
ct  leur  procure  une  Amotion  identique  i,  celle  du  i-nup  de 
lansquenet  sur  lequel  elles  ont  ponl^.  Ce^la  rarit  les  L'oi.'O'lGa 
qui,  Ics  poucps  dans  reiiWurniire  do  leur  pilct  b  ca°ur,  el  Ie 
lor^non  collit  k  I'ccil  I'^menl,  '  I/mangera !  L'mnngera  paa ! ' 
I,ea  jolicB  dcmmselles  rSvent  ta  nuit  de  la  tunlque  pailletde  du 
dompleur,  tandii  que  les  eocod^s  s'ocn'cnt  en  ddcoupant  un 
pt-ntreau,  ■  Dire  qu'un  jour  son  lion  en  fera  aulant  de 
Batty !  ■  Et  lei  petils  journaux,  comme  iU  jubiletit  aux  di^pens 
du  dompteur !  Quelle  mine  de  plaisanteries  fauiles  dana  la 
Ikhel^  du  iion  couiparde  &  celle  de  rbouime  I 

"  Et  reganlez  la  justice  distribotiTe  dei  humains.    Cbassalog 
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qai  tne  les  lions,  Bombonnel,  qui  tua  Ics  pnntlibri^s,  soul  dei 
h^roe ;  Ratty,  qui  les  dompte,  n'vA  qu'un  saltimbanque  ;  il  edt 
vrai  (]u11  8e  fait  luer  par  eux,  eC  il  y  a  peat^tre  lit  eiicore  un 
million  de  plaiaantcncs  tharmantca. 

"  Riez !  ricz  !  tant  que  vous  voudrcz ;  le  pauvre  dompteuT 
eu  niourrti  pcuC-Stro ;  maig  cju'iiii]iorlu  !  il  faut  distroiro  Iub 
ennu3-^3 1 

"  A  qui  le  toar  mainlenani  ?  " 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  morals  of 
Paris — or  rather  the  amiable  pretenses  to  which 
this  word  is  by  courtesy  applied  —  arc  going  to  the 
dogs.  This  view  has  lately  gained  an  adherent  in 
the  person  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  younger, 
and  if  bis  attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter, 
it  certainly  is  both  natural  and  desirable  that  other 
people  should  be  alarmed.  The  chaate  and  decor- 
ous author  of  La  Dame  aux  CamSlias  thinks  it 
quite  time  that  something  should  he  done  for  hia 
unlucky  city.  "  Is  this  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ?  " 
said  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  so  thinks  this  modern  Lu- 
ther. He  has  conceived  a  jilan,  which,  in  a  sbort 
time,  will  obviously  make  of  Paris  a  New  Jerusalem, 
and  nobly  offers  it  to  the  public.  He  says :  "  Upon 
the  bases  of  all  the  statues,  upon  the  summits  of  all 
the  monuments,  in  each  of  the  great  squares  and 
places  of  resort  throughout  the  capital,  I  would  liavp 
engraved  in  large  letters,  not  only  tlie  chief  articles 
of  the  Code  Napoleon,  but  the  maxims  of  Theophms- 
tu8,  of  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Jesus  Christ,  Con- 
fucius, of  all  those,  in  short,  who  have  discovered 
pabhshed   formulas   of  moral   truth  useful  to 
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humanity.  Paris  should  bo,  in  fact,  not  merely  a 
great  anJ  beaulifiil  city,  but  a  great  and  beautiful 
book.  With  us  there  is  no  moral  tone.  We  give 
instructions  for  tlie  stomach,  the  feet,  the  hand8, 
the  whole  body,  in  tmlh,  but  nothing  for  the  soid. 
Children  are  intjuisitive,  and  they  would  naturally 
be  eager  to  learn  to  read,  that  they  might  know  the 
meaning  of  the  writing  on  the  wall,  and  wonld 
thus  become  true  men  and  worthy  citizens,  even 
while  at  their  plays." 

This  plan,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  will  doubt- 
less be  attended  with  complete  success.  The  me- 
tropolis will  resemble  a  Belshaz/jir's  feast,  with  the 
part  of  Belshazzar  omitted ;  Moses  and  the  prophets 
will  appear  again  in  spite  of  Bishop  Colenso  ;  and 
M.  Ale.-tandre  Damas,  the  younger,  will  deliver  long 
lectures  upon  the  Seventh  Commandment  to  large 
and  enthusiastic  congregations.  Paris  will  become 
wholly  virtnous,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale.  Theodore  Parker  shall  dwell  with  Con- 
fiicias,  and  Theophrastus  shall  He  down  with  Tom 
Piune ;  Seneca  and  Solomon  and  M.  Reiian  together, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  shall  lead  them,  A  new  mil- 
lennium is  about  to  daivn  upon  the  world,  and  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  fih,  is  our  fortunate  guide, 
Joaliua-liko,  to  lead  u.i  into  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey  for  which  our  despairing  souls  have  long 
yearned.  "  Oh,  wherefore  have  these  things  been 
hid?  Wherefore  have  these  gifts  had  a  curtsiin 
before  them  ?  "  Happy  are  the  Parisians,  and  thrice 
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happy  are  we,  who  live  in  the  Jays  of  this  new 
and  pregnant  revelation  I  How  little  could  we 
imagine  the  source  from  which  it  was  to  come  I 
But  yesterday  we  could  helieve  nothing ;  now  we 
can  believe  everything.  Thanks  to  the  virtnouB 
Dumas,  Peter  and  Paul  will  still  hold  their  own, 
and  not  be  obliged  to  resign  their  seats  to  the 
author  of  "Les  Apotres,"  while  the  Christian  reli- 
gion will  not  yet  be  annihilated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PAJtIB  AND  THE  MD3E8. 

The  literati  of  Paris  have  been  quite  active  of 
Iftte,  ercn  for  them,  and  its  inhabitants  are  not 
likely  to  perish  for  want  of  mental  food,  such  as  it 
is.  The  booltstores  arc  tocming  with  a  hundred 
new  novels  and  plays,  and  a  thousand  notices  of 
more  to  come.  Wliatever  other  imputation  may  be 
cast  upon  the  French  writers  of  to-day,  no  man  who 
has  the  slightest  regard  for  truth,  ivill  undertake  to 
charge  them  with  indolence.  They  work  with  a 
will,  and  the  results  are  prodigious.  When  the 
prophetic  wisdom  of  Solomon  led  him  to  say  "  Of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end,"  it  is  verj'  pos- 
sible that  he  had  the  French  litterateurs  in  mind 
at  the  time.  Really,  the  gi-and  climax  seems  to  be 
approaching,  if  it  be  not  already  reached,  in  our 
day.  The  deluge  of  printed  matter  which  Paris 
alone  has  rained  down  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  from  the  eight  hundred  volumes  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  senior,  to  tlie  solitary  bantling  of 
Charles  Baudelaire,  which  a  prudish  government  so 
ruthlessly  throttled,  ere  it  had  well  made  its  way  out 
nf  the  egg,  has  been  vast  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
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world  and  swallow  it  up,  ark  and  all,  were  it  not 
for  the  beneficent  aid  of  the  pastry-cook  and  the 
trunk-maker.  Let  the  shelves  of  the  Imperial 
Library  in  this  city,  groaning  ander  the  wuight  of 
2,000,000  books  and  pamphlets,  bear  witness, 
at  least  as  far  as  they  go,  to  the  trutli  of  this. 

It  is  the  inboni  misfortune  of  every  Frenchman 
to  think  that  he  can  do  anything  whatever  that  any 
one  else  can.  His  natural  vanity  and  ambition  are 
always  leading  liim  to  try  his  hand  at  something 
that  will  make  him  conspicuous.  Tliis  result,  to  be 
sure,  oft«n  follows,  but  not  in  the  way  he  had  ex- 
pected. It  is  said  that  Lord  Brongham,  in  his 
younger  days,  being  pressed  for  money,  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  JeSrey,  then  editor  of  the  ''  Edinburgh 
Review,"  to  ad>-ance  him  a  thoufand  pounds,  which 
he  was  to  repay  in  contributions  to  that  periodical. 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  actually,  within 
six  months,  ivrote  the  whole  of  two  successive 
issues,  or  one  entire  volume.  The  articles  covered 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  and  ranged  from  an  elab- 
orate treaUse  on  tlie  political  economy  of  ancient 
Greece,  to  a  comprehensive  review,  on  seven  closely 
printed  pages,  of  the  state  of  lithotomy  at  that  time. 
This  was  very  fair  for  an  Englisliman,  especially  for 
one  who  had  ordinarily  so  many  projects  on  hand 
as  tlie  Great  Reformer,  but  nothing  to  the  omnis- 
cient audacity  of  a  Frenchman.  Be  would  not 
merely  be  glad  to  write  on  these  subjects,  but  would 
jump  at  a  chance  of  inventing  a  new  theory  of 
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political  economy  and  putting  it  into  execution,  or 
of  performing  the  s^mewiiat  difficult  and  hazardous 
operation  above  referred  to,  himself.  If  both  failed, 
as  they  would  be  likely  to,  he  would  simply  say 
"  mait  la  conception  elait  magnifique,"  and  not  allow 
hts  serene  magnanimity  to  be  disturbed  for  an 
instant.  It  is,  very  naturally,  in  literature  that  this 
weakness  finds  its  broadest  development.  Every 
Kubject  of  Kapoleon  thinks  he  has  a  natural  genius 
for  writing,  and  considers  it  as  easy  to  make  a  book 
as  to  make  love,  or  stir  the  fire.  Tins  is  easily 
tested.  Place  a  pen  in  his  hand  and  you  will  prove 
the  tnith  of  it.  It  is  like  turning  the  cock  of  a  fiill 
reservoir.  An  abundant  stream  at  once  flows  forth. 
It  may  be  pure  and  clear ;  it  may  be  the  stalest  of 
ftll  stale  water.  It  may  burst  out  like  a  vigorous  jet, 
enlivening  and  beautifying  all  around  ;  it  may  be  a 
turbid  current,  thick  as  lava  and  slow  as  mud  ;  but 
the  supply  never  for  a  moment  ceases,  and  it  will 
continue  to  run  on  till  the  force  of  circumstances 
compels  it  to  stop.  It  never  would  stop,  if  it  de- 
pended on  the  author  himself,  but  luckily  no  man  can 
go  on  writing  and  publishing  forever,  if  the  public 
don't  mind  him,  unless  he  has  means  to  pay  for  the 
publication  of  his  works  himself,  and  so  a  providen- 
tial limit  has  been  put  to  all  such  performances. 
When  a  French  novelist,  however,  has  once  secured 
the  ear  of  the  people,  be  uses  his  advantage  to  the 
□tmost.  He  works  clay  and  night  without  cessation 
while  he  lives,  and  leaves  behind   liim   not  only 
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scores  of  printed  works,  but  a  dozen  volumes  of  mi- 
moiret  in  manascript,  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  world 
after  hia  death.  Some  wise  man  has  remarked 
tliat  a  book  is  an  author's  second  self.  If  tiiis  be 
true,  its  application  nowadays  is  fearfully  suggest- 
ive. To  say  notliing  of  the  numerous  smaller  fry, 
think  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  eight  hundred  times 
multiplied,  and  figure  up  the  result,  if  you  can  1  It 
is  no  wonder  that  this  literary  giant  is  so  swollen 
and  puffed  up,  that  he  has  found  Italy  too  small  for 
him,  and  has  been  obliged  to  return  to  France  for 
sufficient  room  to  expand  himself  to  tlie  hmits 
necessary  for  his  existence.  Said  Doctor  Johnson, 
when  informed  that  Miss  Knight,  the  writer  of 
"  Dinarbas,"  was  about  to  leave  England  and  settle 
in  France,  "  She  is  right,  sir ;  Miss  Knight  is  too 
big  for  an  island."  Evidently  this  was  Dumas' 
opinion  of  himself,  when  restricted  to  Italy. 

The  majority  of  French  novels  are  weak  and 
superficial  to  an  extreme.  Their  influence  is  gen- 
erally bad,  since  they  are  often  \vritten  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  an  unhealthy  appetite.  Those 
who  read  the  most  of  tliem  are  the  most  to  be  pitied, 
for  the  more  morbid  the  craving  becomes  and  the 
worse  tlie  digestion,  after  each  repast.  It  is  like 
dining  on  tarts  and  candy.  Their  effect  is  widely 
injurious,  and  sinks  deeply  into  many  a  yoimg 
mind  with  corrupting  taint.  The  evil  that  they 
do  permeates  the  whole  land,  and  lives  long  after 
they   have   done   their   ill   work.     Unluckily,   the 
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most  talented  of  this  class  of  writers  are  the  most 
unscrupulous,  and  use  tlieir  best  abilities  to  make 
their  unwholesome  fare  palatable.  Among  them  is 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  fih,  whom  I  have  just  men- 
tioned as  having  come  forward  as  a  sort  of  purveyor 
of  morals  for  his  fellow-citizena,  with  the  design  of 
guiding  the  rising  generation  gently  up  the  some- 
what arduous  ascent  that  leads  to  the  Temple  of 
Virtue.  His  proposals  have  not  been  received 
with  that  deference  which  is  generally  awanied 
to  the  popular  fevorite,  and  the  people  look  with 
coolness  upon  his  plan  for  inscribing  tlie  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  extracts  from  the  works  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  along  the  boulevards  and  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  the  Jardin  Mabille.  Probably  the  Parisians, 
seeing  no  signs  of  a  divine  revelation  in  the  teach- 
ings of  their  new  Moses,  prefer  to  dance  a  little 
longer  round  their  golden  calf  without  interruption. 
Meanwhile  M.  Dumas  has  been  occupying  bis  phil- 
anthropic leisure  with  the  composition  of  a  fresh 
book.  Considering  the  tendency  and  tone  of  the 
author's  late  suggestions,  it  has  somewhat  startled 
the  public  to  find  what  it  contains.  It  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  to  he  a  volume  of 
sermons,  or  perchance  of  treatises  taking  high  moral 
ground  and  intended  for  the  general  purification  of 
the  world.  You  may  imagine  every  one's  disap- 
pointment, however,  when  it  proved  to  be  a  novel, 
and  about  as  pernicious  as  even  the  varied  tal- 
ents  of   the   writer  could  plan.     As   one   of  faia 
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critics  has  ti-uly  said,  "ToMi  le  talent  de  Vautcur  du 
'  Demi-Monde '  eat  Id."  Unhappily,  this  remark  is 
trebly  dyed  with  truth,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
afErmed  of  most  French  critiques. 

In  spite  of  the  regret  of  M.  Dumas'  frienils, 
they  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  nitli 
such  assiduity,  that  an  edition  of  5000  has  already 
been  exhausted,  and  another  of  the  same  number 
will  soon  appear.  The  title  it  bears  is  "L' Affaire 
Cl^men^eau,"  and  the  heroine,  Iza  Cldmen^cau,  is 
"  a  veritable  mora!  monster."  I  use  the  words  ad- 
visedly, for  they  are  those  by  which  the  author 
himself  describes  her,  "«»  veritable  moHStre  moral." 
This  character,  however,  does  not  prevent  her  from 
being  loved  to  adoration  by  a  thousand  devotees  of 
beauty  and  wit,  or  from  marrying  an  excellent  man, 
or  from  cutting  up  generally  afterwards  and  coming 
to  grief  in  the  style  of  Becky  Sharp,  whom  she 
much  resembles.  She  finally  meets  with  an  end 
sufficiently  tragical,  but  by  no  means  enough  so  to 
repair  the  mischief  she  has  done,  as  is  the  case  with 
heroines  of  tliis  stamp  in  most  cases.  I  have  no 
space  to  give  even  a  brief  synopsis  of  her  career, 
and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  not  to.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  I?a  CMmen^eau  is  La  Dame  aux  Camillas, 
the  heroine  of  the  "  Demi-Monde,"  and  three  or  four 
more  of  M.  Dumas'  lady  friends,  combined  into  a 
new  form  and  run  into  another  mould,  with  several 
additional  elements  of  wickedness  so  mixed  up  in 
her,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  female  Caliban.     In  her 
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composition  tlie  great  truths  which  her  author  pro- 
poses to  hang  out  in  his  native  city,  like  Macbeth's 
banners,  "on  the  outward  walls,"  make  a  very 
poor  show.  And  yet,  I  suppose  M.  Dumas,  JUa, 
would  be  disgusted,  if  any  one  were  to  intimato  tlmt 
his  tale  bad  no  moral.  Authors  generally  are 
shocked  at  such  a  criticism,  as  was  the  authoress  of 
"  Jane  Eyre."  I  presumo  the  moral  of  "  L'Affaire 
Cl^men^cau"  lies  in  its  immorality.  Perhaps  the 
writer  designed  Mile.  Iza  as  a  warning,  and  that  a 
terrible  one,  of  what  the  Parisians  will  all  come  to, 
if  they  don't  trot  out  Confucius,  and  Theophrastus, 
and  Professor  Renan  on  the  Champa  Ely»4ei  and 
the  boulevards,  and  grow  great  and  virtuous  by 
their  example. 

As  a  literary  effort,  "  L'Affaire  Cl^men^eau  "  ia  a 
wonderful  success,  and  so  far  as  merely  such  a  qual- 
itylis  concerned,  it  deserves  its  popularity.  It  is 
really  an  able  work.  The  style  is  both  clear  and  fas- 
cinating. The  flow  of  thought  is  full  and  free,  and 
the  delineation  of  character  is  managed  with  tact  and 
deep  discernment.  There  is  httle  or  no  verbiage, 
and  every  sentence  either  suggests  some  new  idea, 
or  advances  the  plot,  so  that  the  reader  is  almost 
irresistibly  drawn  on  to  tlie  end.  Many  bright 
and  spirited  touches,  much  sarcasm,  and  no  small 
amount  of  graphic  description,  len<l  additional 
charms  to  an  interest  that  never  flags.  It  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  philosophical  romance,  but  not 
heavily  so,  and  here  and  there  sundry  social  prol>- 
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lema  are  interwoven  with  the  story,  and  treated  with 
considerable  power  both  of  language  and  thought. 
Obviously  the  offspring  of  a  vigorous  muid,  "  L'Af- 
faire  ClfJmen^eau  "  will  greatly  add  to  the  writer's 
fame,  and  give  him  a  still  stronger  claim  upon  his 
numerous  admirers  in  France. 

As  a  slight  illnstration  of  M,  Dumas'  powers,  I 
venture  to  give  here  a  short  description  of  a  school 
of  literati,  which  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers 
had  a  wide-spread  popularity  in  certain  circles :  — 

"  Among  the  women  whose  acqnaintance  I  made  at  tbia 
ball,  there  was  one  who  baJ  manifesKd  for  me  the  greatest 
interesl,  Madame  LcaperoD,  a  lyrk'  character,  a  blue  stock- 
ing to  tell  the  truth,  mad  in  appearance,  good  at  heart,  and 
composing  versea  neither  worse  nor  belter  than  those  which 
they  were  aecustomcd  to  make  in  those  days,  after  the  roman- 
tic stjlo  of  Lamartinc,  Hugo,  and  De  Musaet.  Thia  school  pro- 
duced for  Boveral  years  poeta  of  whom  nothing  now  remaioH, 
>  the  ridicule  which  was  to  take  the  place  of%eir 
mjBlerious  fame.  They  were  all  inspired  ;  all  had  their 
at  grief,  their  unknown  love.  There  was  nol  one  that 
did  not  conceal,  under  the  tall  weeds  in  the  comer  of  some 
country  cemetery,  the  latent  lomb  of  some  Elvira,  whilher  he 
resorted  to  weep,  while  he  quentioned  Hcaveu,  blasphemed 
God,  and  prostrated  hlniselfon  the  earth,  and  then  repeated  a 
hymn  to  creation.  The  church  bells,  the  stars,  the  elomU, 
dows,  dead  bodies,  and  evening  anthems  were 
then  the  rage,  and  the  consumption  of  them  was  beyond  all 
bounds. 

"  This  poetical  rapacity,  this  avidity  of  pathos,  which  em- 
braced a  little  of  everything,  Byron,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Boua- 
■ean,  Chateaubriand,  and  which  needed  only  Moliftre  to  ira- 
mortilize   its   abfurdity,  demanded   an   outlet,  and   for  that 
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pnrpose,  enjoyed  thu  tiso  of  llio  boU:l  Uambouillet  and  iu 
dependencies.  Thither  every  winter  evening,  from  nine  till 
midnight,  to  certain  little  nlont  lillc'rairet,  gundry  bumble 
satellites  of  Madame  Recamier'a  star  hutook  tbemaclves.  There, 
(flinging  to  the  mantel-piece  with  pale  (ace.  white  eyes,  dis- 
ordered Lair,  and  a  voice  now  choked  with  sobs,  now  lofly  and 
sonorous,  some  poet,  or  poetess,  showyreil  around  upon  the 
heads,  upturned  and  disarranged,  of  the  aged  Sapphos  nud 
j'outhl'ul  Corinnes  of  the  place,  his  j^rand  an<l  puinsant  strains. 
Then  camo  cries,  tears,  and  bursts  of  euthuaiasm.  TLey  shook 
bands,  they  embraced,  —  after  which  eatb  drank  a  large  glass 
of  sugared  water,  and  returned  home.  Madame  Lesperon  had 
at  her  bau.ie  one  of  these  famous  saloons.  She  thought  It  nno- 
ewary  for  her  reputation  to  contest  the  induence  of  that  tem- 
ple where  the  author  of  "  mn^,"  with  moody  brow,  fastidious 
look,  his  crown  of  laurels  on  his  head,  bis  '■  Memoires  "  in  his 
hand,  enveloped  tn  tlie  incense  which  an  involuntary  vestal 
burned  at  his  feet,  waited  with  no  little  impatjence  for  the 
world  to  fall  to  pieces  that  he  might  enjoy  a  tomb  worthy  of  his 

Thotigh  tliia  extract,  of  course,  loses  much  by 
change  of  garb,  yet  it  will  give  some  slight  idea  of 
the  vivacity  of  the  author's  deacriptioua  and  the 
hrilliancy  of  his  style,  though  to  a  healthy  mind 
these  will  offer  but  a  slight  indemnity  for  the  vi- 
cious sentiments  of  the  work. 

Among  the  numerous  rivals  of  M.  Dumas  for 
the  popular  favor  is  M.  Gustave  Droz.  He  has 
just  published  a  charming  work  entitled  "  Monsieur, 
Madame  et  B^b^,"  which  is  fiill  of  the  most  delicate 
and  attractive  wit.  One  of  the  sketches  is  so  thor- 
oughly characteristic  and  Frenchy,  and  so  true  to 
nature,  that  I  am  tempted  to  translate  it.     It  relates 
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to  a  certain  fair  dame  of  high  social  position,  fond 
of  show,  but  good  in  the  main,  whose  great  weak- 
ness was  her  extreme  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  She  was  especially  feeble  in  presence  of 
vin  de  Syraciiae.  and  certain  irresistible  little  patH 
that  were  made  by  a  fashionable  pastry-cook.  She 
had  just  been  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  conse- 
quences of  this  sin,  and  on  retiring  from  the  con- 
fessional went  at  once  to  her  prie-Dieu,  wliero  she 
prostrated  herself  for  some  moments,  uttering  mean- 
while a  fervent  and  rapid  prayer. 

"  She  felt  herself  relieved  of  a  great  weight,  vivified,  so  to 
■peak,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  litllt;  blue  wateb  whieh  told 
her  that  her  maid  I.ouiiio  was  awdliiig  her  at  the  Oi^ssmak- 
er'i,  on  account  of  that  unliappy  rube,  ahc  nould  have  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  t.'OnteDi  plat  ion  beforo  the  purity  of  her 
Boul,  which  inspired  her  with  a  just  confidence. 

"  Time  paaaed  on ;  she  slipped  into  her  pocket  various  small 
articles,  and  particularly  a  coquettish  little  book  with  a  clasp 
of  gold,  on  whieh  was  inscribed,  '  The  Grove  of  Penitence  ; 
or,  Self-contemplation.'  Putting  on  her  gloves  while  slill  pros- 
trate, and  without  fc)r  one  moment  withdrawing  her  eyes  froin 
the  cracifix,  then  lowering  her  veil  ond  arranging  the  how  of 
bar  hat,  she  turned  her  face  toward  heaven  and  snid  '  Pardon, 
num  DUu,  for  leaving  you  so  coon,  but  1  do  not  abandon  you. 
An  affair  of  importance,  a  renileinotia,  —  you  know,  man  i>i>u, 
how  important  it  is  [hat  sucli  appointments  should  be  kept.* 
Then  making  a  very  coquettish  sign  of  the  cross,  no  lonjMr 
than  thai,  she  flew  away  light  of  heart,  pure  and  joyfiil.  Jler 
little  pointed  heels  went  paf  I  paf !  over  the  great  flag-nlonea 
of  the  church,  and  she  delighted  to  hear  the  noise  of  her  foot- 
Meps  repeated  by  the  pious  echoes  of  Ihe  place.  She  said  to 
hertclT  in  a  transport  of  entbtuiasm,  ■  Yes,  listen  to  my  steps, 
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Barred  tehooa  of  the  temple,  Tor  to-day  I  am  pure  aa  you ! 
What  ecBtasv  (o  feel  one's  aelf  an  angel,  and  in  truth  how  lit- 
tle il  costs  !  - 

"Near  tbe  entrance  stood  her  carriage.  Upon  a  slight  and 
infiniicly  sweet  sign  from  her,  the  bones  came  up  pawing 
the  ground,  and  tho  raUl  de  jiied  opened  the  door.  She 
stepped  in,  and.  with  a  voii'o  perfectly  unctuous  with  piuty, 
aaid  to  her  servant,  who  stood  hat  in  hanil,  — 

"■Drive  where  I  told  you;  Rue  tie  la  Paix.' 

"  '  Will  Madame  slop  at  the  pastry-cook's  on  the  way  f ' 
hAzsrded  the  valet 

■•  >  HuD-ni,'  hesitated  the  Countess  at  Grat,  looking  intently 
at  her  glove.  Then  all  at  once,  with  a  firm  vcHce.in  wluchoae 
could  delect  a  shade  of  pride,  she  said,  '  No,  go  directly.' 
Then  plating  her  hand  on  the  little  book  in  her  pocket,  she 
nntraiured  to  herself:  '  Merc'i,  moa  Dieu,  I  am  an  angel,  and 
may  I  do  nothing  to  soil  my  wings.' " 

This  is  the  latest  work  of  M.  Droz,  and  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  it  should  be  much  read  and  ad- 
mired. It  is  not,  however,  bis  last ;  one  never  sees 
tbe  last  of  a  French  author,  till  he  has  been  many 
years  in  bis  grave.  He  is  now  engaged  ou  still 
another,  and  so  is  M.  About,  and  M,  Dumas,  and 
M.  Karr,  and  M.  Noriac,  and,  in  short,  all  the  rest 
of  the  Memieun,  who  spend  their  lives  in  deluging 
France  with  ink,  smothering  her  with  paper,  and 
stabbing  her  with  steel  pens. 
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THE   FUBKA   PASS    AND   THE    RHONE    GLACIER. 

A  FEW  days  after  my  arrival  among  the  Alps,  I 
came  upon  the  traces  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  of 
whom  I  had  heard  very  little  since  I  left  Paris. 
Like  that  home  of  the  wicked,  Switzerland  takes 
very  kindly  to  this  ancient  sinner,  and  tradition 
preserves  many  a  memento  of  his  visits  here  from 
time  to  time.  Like  the  Atlantic  cable,  his  "  insu- 
lation and  continuity  "  have  been  perfect  ever  since 
lie  started  on  his  unique  career,  and  his  course  ia 
not  especially  difficult  to  trace.  It  was  on  the 
Furka  Pass,  that  1  first  tell  in  with  him.  This  ia  a 
fearfiilly  dreary  road  through  a  mountain  gorge 
leading  from  Hospenthal  to  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  glacier  in  whose  bosom  that  mighty  river 
takes  its  rise.  Once  in  a  few  ages,  the  popular 
story  in  this  land  relates,  he  leaves  Mount  Pilatus, 
on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  from  whose  rocky  peak 
that  chief  of  all  transgressors  cast  himself  down,  and 
^vhither  Ahasuerus  is  drawn  by  an  irresistible  fiisci- 
n.ition,  and  directs  his  ill-omened  steps  towards 
Italy.  Through  many  a  lonely  and  sno\vy  pass; 
beneath  many  a  beetling  and  threatening  precipice, 
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whose  sombre  walls  he  calls  upon  in  vain  to  cover 
him  from  avenging  wratli ;  by  many  avalanches 
which  other  sinners  might  try  in  vain  to  escape,  but 
which  hang  suspended  till  he  has  gone  by  ;  over 
glaciers  whoso  crevasseg  will  not  swallow  liiui  up  ; 
by  deep  and  fearful  aeas  of  the  dead,  and  lonely 
tarns,  paved  with  the  bones  of  the  lost,  but  which 
deny  him  tJie  refiige  he  seeks;  his  hoary  form  still 
wends  its  latal  way  on,  and  on,  and  on  toward  the 
great  resurreclion,  when  even  he  shall  learn  liis 
doom.  His  awful  tale,  tuM  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
when  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  cov- 
ered the  land ;  whispered  from  monk  to  monk  in 
secluded  cloisters,  or  with  picturesque  minuteness 
and  quaint  diablerie  interwoven  with  the  margins 
of  illuminated  missals  ;  haunting  the  nuns  as  in 
their  living  tombs  tliey  "  chanted  faint  hymna  to 
the  cold,  fruitless  moon ;  "  dimly  intimated  by 
rural  priests  to  their  shuddering  flocks,  —  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  long  vista  of  the  past,  and  the 
bright  radiance  of  modern  intelligence  seeks  in  vain 
to  edace  it.  Even  now  it  is  told  by  the  shuddering 
rustics  of  this  country  over  their  wintry  iireaides, 
and  "  der  evnger  Jude  "  —  "  the  eternal  Jew  "  —  is 
the  avenging  demon  who  rides  on  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm,  and  whose  accursed  footsteps 
blight  everytliing  over  or  near  which  they  go.  The 
Furka  ia  his  favorite  route,  and  thrice  already  have 
his  feel  profaned  it.  At  first  it  was  a  fruitfiil  and 
happy  valley,  smiling  with  luxuriant  fields  of  grain. 
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When  next  lie  trod  Its  ateep  ascent,  it  was  covere( 
witli  compact  masses  of  snow  and  ice.  The  tliii-d 
time  he  appeared,  and  notliing  but  the  barrenness 
of  desolation  was  left  behind  and  closed  around 
him,  even  as  the  waves  of  the  Dead  Sea  swallowed 
np  the  cities  of  his  native  land. 

Certainly,  whether  one  believes  in  this  tradition 
or  not,  all  will  admit  that  the  Furka  Pass  is  well 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  one  of  its  phases.  A  more 
disconsolate  and  unattractive  route  can  nowhere 
else  be  found,  even  in  this  land  of  snow  and  rocks. 
There  is  nothing  to  excite  the  slightest  intere.st  on 
the  way,  not  even  tlie  usual  accompaniment  of  dis- 
tant peaks  brightly  beckoning  us  forward  and  smil- 
ing, like  hope,  in  the  long  perspective.  The  path 
is  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  "  on  eveiy  side,  and 
the  traveller  can  see  it  stretcliing  far  before  him  in 
endless  monotony  all  the  way  to  the  top.  This  is 
especially  aggravating,  for  the  eyes  easily  devour 
the  way  which  the  dyspeptic  feet  are  slow  to  digest. 
At  the  summit  of  these  ten  weary,  up-hill  miles,  is 
an  inn,  where  fainting  tourists  meet  to  recruit  their 
exhausted  faculties,  and  take  doses  of  milk,  small 
talk,  sour  wine  and  other  consolation,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  tlie  Glacier  of  the  Rlione.  Lucidly,  the 
fint  glimpse  of  tliia  imposing  miracle  of  nature  is  to 
be  had  within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  house,  and  it 
is  not  remarkable  that  most  travellers  are  impressed 
with  it,  as  Luther  was  at  his  first  view  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  ai'e  almost  ready  to  kneel  and 
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worship  at  a  shrine;  so  glorious.  From  a  broad 
gorge  at  one  side  of  the  Gralenstock — 12,000  fcet 
high — whose  siunmit  overliangs  and  partly  sup- 
plies the  vast  masses  of  ice  that  form  it,  this  glacier 
flows  forth  like  a  ^gantic  cataract,  a  Niagara  of  ice, 
a  swelling  Ganges  suddenly  congealed  iu  ita  heav- 
enly descent.  Leaving  tlie  white  and  glittering 
snow-beds  of  the  mountains  behind,  it  halts  for  a 
moment  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  abyss,  and  then 
plunges  forward.  At  the  crest  of  the  fall  the  fract- 
ured ice  is  splintered  into  a  tlionsand  picturesque 
and  eccentric  shapes,  and  offers  the  varied  semblance 
of  tower  and  battlement,  pinnacle  and  spire,  minaret 
and  obelisk.  Soon  again  condensing,  its  shape 
spreads  broadly,  as  it  advances  toward  the  valley, 
and  finally,  fen-shaped,  disperses  itself  in  the  myriad 
rivulets  that  miite  to  give  birth  to  the  infant  Rhone. 
Of  the  grandeur  and  splendor  of  this  spectacle  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  fitting  terms.  An 
Ossa  of  words,  piled  uiK>n  a  Pelion  of  ideas,  would 
feil  to  Impress  it  upon  the  mind.  It  is  as  if  Nature, 
who  ever  pours  her  bounties  forth  with  such  a  fiiU 
and  uiiwitlidrawing  hand,  had  chosen  this  majestic 
solitude  for  the  display  of  all  that  her  lavish  powers 
could  do  to  adorn  her  reign.  Graceful  must  bo  the 
lips  and  eloquent  the  tongue,  that  can  transmute 
her  labors  into  becoming  language,  or  give  them  a 
worthy  voice.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  barren 
magnificence  of  the  icy  torrent,  its  stupendous  size, 
ita  vast  expanse,  the  ^gantic  ribs,  like  the  outcrop- 
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ping  frame-work,  the  skeleton  of  the  earth  itself, 
that  fascinate  and  overpower  the  mind.  Every  feat- 
ure around  seems  in  harmony  with  it,  and  as  if 
rejoicing  to  do  its  utmost  to  lend  an  additional 
charm.  Rocky  precipices  look  down  upon  it  with 
meditative  admiration  ;  dark  green  pines,  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  forest,  cluster  around  and  fringe  its 
snowy  crust;  verdant  herbage  and  many-colored 
flowers  approach  confidingly  to  its  very  edge ;  the 
heartsease  and  the  violet,  the  cyclamen  and  the 
fragile  bluebell,  look  down  fearlessly  into  its  depths, 
and  Ariel  might  svdng  safely  over  its  profoundest 
crevasse;  sparkling  rivulets  trickle  and  gurgle  here 
and  there  upon  its  surface,  and  play  at  hide-and-seek 
in  a  thousand  fiirrows  that  their  industry  has  hol- 
lowed out  of  its  cold  blue  grandeur ;  the  beauty 
which  hourly  blossoms  in  the  sky,  there  finds  an 
abiding-place ;  and,  in  cfaangefiil  days,  the  clouds 
gather  around  its  crest  and  unfold  the  whole  pano- 
rama of  elemental  imagery,  from  dark  rolling  storm- 
clouds,  with  hearts  of  thunder,  to  those  white  ethe- 
real shadows  which  flit  to  and  fro,  the  fairies  of  the 
ur;  tile  moon  at  night  illumines  its  white  breast,  the 
star  "  that  crowns  the  smiling  mom  with  its  bright 
circlet"  glitters  at  intervals  among  the  pinnacles 
that  form  its  tiara,  tlie  sun  at  evening  casts  its  last 
rays  upon  it,  and  drapes  it  in  colored  jjlories 
from  the  western  heights.  In  this  colossal  and  i-e- 
■plendent  temple  of  Nature,  the  "  chief  things  of  the 
kncient  mountains  and  the  precious  things  of  the 
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lasting  hills "  find  a  fitting  home.  In  its  silent 
majesty,  it  seems  the  abode  of  peace  and  purity  like 
that  of  heaven.  With  the  snow-covered  clifFa  above, 
it  typifies  the  New  Jerusalem  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  white  throne,  while  from  it  flows  the  river  of 
llie  water  of  Lfe, 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  glacier 
ia  a  hotel  of  good  size,  and  offering  comfortable  ac- 
commodations to  the  numerous  travellers  that  resort 
to  it  It  ia  a  single  brightening  feature,  a  reminder 
of  home  and  domestic  pleasures,  a  welcome  beacon 
light  amidst  all  this  rocky  isolation.  Like  most 
other  Swiss  hotels,  it  is  well  kept ;  and  the  motto, 
Sta  viator,  over  the  door,  is  entu-ely  unnecessary, 
for  few  need  any  persuasion  to  atop.  And  here  I 
cannot  refrain  from  bestowing  some  words  of  praise 
upon  the  houses  of  this  class  that  are  so  widely 
scattered  over  many  lofty  and  inaccessible  sites 
throughout  this  country.  In  every  locality  they  are 
almost  invariably  well  managed,  and  I  never,  in  the 
course  of  numerous  journeys  in  all  directions,  met 
with  a  single  instance  of  discourtesy  or  inattention. 
Often  they  are  situated  from  five  thousand  even  to 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  frequently 
their  supplies  of  bread,  wood,  meat  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life  roust  be  brought  ten  miles,  or  more, 
over  ice  and  rocky  patlis  upon  the  backs  of  men. 
Their  proprietors  are  obliged  to  run  alt  the  risks  oi' 
long  spells  of  inclement  weather,  when  no  guests  re- 
sort to  them,  and  incur  a  thousand  expenses  of  which 
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no  one  thinks.  Yet  their  charges  are  always  moder- 
ate, and  but  little  more  than  tlioae  on  lower  ground. 
A  brealdast  of  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  and  lioney 
costs  thirty  centa  in  gold ;  dinner,  from  forty  to  sixty 
cents,  and  tea  the  same  aa  the  break&st.  Dinner  al- 
ways consists  of  at  least  soup,  three  courses  of  meat, 
with  a  pudding  and  ftiiit,  and  the  fare  is  invariably 
good.  For  a  room  one  pays  thirty  cents,  and  twenty 
for  the  domestics.  A  candle  is  generally  from  ten 
to  twenty  cents.  For  two  dollars  in  gold  per  day  a 
tourist  can  live  at  the  best  Swiss  hotel  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  and  if  he  will  agree  to  stay  a  week  or  more, 
any  landlord  will  accommodate  him  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  and  ofren  for  less,  and  these  prices 
never  change ;  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  are 
the  same  now  that  they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 
Contrast  these  with  the  hotel  charges  of  our  own 
countrj'.  The  inn  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, which  is  only  six  thousand  feet  high  and  easily 
approachable  by  a  good  road,  demands  six  dollars 
for  every  twenty-four  hours  that  a  guest  spends 
there.  One  may  go  to  bed  in  a  Pacific  of  fog,  and 
get  up  in  an  Atlantic  of  clouds,  and  lose  as  good  a 
set  of  teeth  as  any  Boston  dentist  ever  made  in 
trying  to  masticate  an  under-done  potato,  and,  af- 
ter all,  he  can't  afford  to  stay  there  long  enough  to 
digest  the  vegetable,  or  to  trust  the  chances  of  a 
better  view.  A  good  story  is  told  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  an  innkeeper  who  had  just  erected  a  new 
house  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.     He 
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quite  naturally  wrote  to  the  author  of  "  Marmion  " 
for  a  motto  to  place  over  the  entrance.  The  poet 
sent  liim  the  very  apt  one,  — 


"  DriDk,  weary  pilgrim,  driak  ai 


Ip(r)»y." 


If  our  own  Bonifaces,  who  receive  stmngera  with  so 
much  gilded  courtesy,  who,  hke  Mr.  Mould,  *'  do 
good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  have  it  mentioned  in 
their  little  bilU,"  would  only  run  up  this  signal  as  a 
suggestion  to  their  guests  of  what  was  coming,  it 
would  be  a  public  benefit.  It  is  very  different, 
however,  in  Switzerland,  and  I  do  not  know  a  coun- 
try where  a  traveller  receives  bo  much  for  his 
money  as  here,  or  where  the  entertainment  is,  as 
Sidttler  said  of  his  boiled  potatoes,  so  '■*■  fillin'  at  the 
price." 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Swiss  inns,  and 
especially  in  the  smaller  villages,  have  inscriptions 
in  prose,  or  verse,  under  the  eaves,  or  over  tlie 
entrance.  Sometimes  thesB  arc  from  Holy  Writ, 
sometimes  from  Scliiller,  or  other  poets.  They  are 
always  patriotic,  or  otherwise  elevating  in  their 
senUments,  and  are  often  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  hospitality  one  finds  within  their  walls.  The 
primitive  simplicity  of  such  rustic  husteh-ies  oftcji 
reminded  me  of  similar  houses  in  England ;  thu^e, 
for  example,  where  Shenstone  was  so  warmly  wel- 
comed that  he  has  immortalized  them  in  his  fiimous 
quatrain,  —  but  which  have  largely  disappeared  be- 
fore the  onward  march  of  railroads,  and  the  results 
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of  a  practical  and  tmromantic  civilization.  I  call 
to  mind  witli  interest  the  tavern  at  Ashbourne,  kept 
by  "  a  mighty  civil  gentlewoman,"  where  Boswell 
once  stopped.  At  his  departure,  the  hostess  pre- 
Bented  him  with  an  engraving  of  her  establishment, 
to  which  the  following  address  was  subjoined :  — 
"  M.  Killingley'a  duty  waits  upon  Mr.  Boswell ;  is 
exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  this  favor ;  when- 
ever he  comes  this  way,  hopes  for  the  continuance 
of  the  same.  Would  Mr.  Boswell  name  the  house 
to  his  extensive  acquaintance,  it  would  be  a  singu- 
lar iavor  conferred  on  one  who  has  it  not  in  her 
power  to  make  any  other  return,  but  her  most 
grateful  thanks  and  sincerest  prayers  for  his  happi- 
ness in  time,  and  in  a  blessed  eternity."  These 
words  are  in  obvious  and  healthy  contrast  with 
those  that  some  years  ago  were  visible  on  the  front 
of  a  little  rural  den  at  the  roadside  in  the  Lake 
District.  This  bore  the  odd  title  of  "  The  Mortal 
Man,"  and  some  neighboring  artist  had  done  his 
best  to  limn  the  features  of  the  said  mortal  above 
the  door.  The  gift  of  a  generation  long  past,  this 
portrait,  battered  and  worn  by  many  a  storm,  still 
predominated  over  these  lines:  — 

"  0  Mortal  M.n,  who  livent  on  bread, 
Whit  is't  th«l  makei  Ihj-  noaii  u  rad7— 
Thou  lilly  asi.  that  looks  >a  pale, 
tt  is  witb  drinking  Birkett'a  ale." 

At  my  last   visit   to   Ambleside   both  inn   and 
poetry  had  vanished,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking 
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of  the  change  that  had  come  over  England  in  the 
matter  of  IravelHng  accommodations,  since  they 
were  first  set  up,  and  how  little  increase  of  real 
comfort  had  been  derived  from  the  present  high 
charges  and  frigid  civihty. 

As  I  looked  upon  the  mighty  mass  of  the  glacier 
that  lay  spread  out  before  me,  tranquil,  majestic, 
apparently  motionless,  yet  ever  advancing  with 
resistless  step,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
offered  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  onward  progress 
of  my  own  country.  Taking  its  origin  far  back  in 
tlie  past  amid  scenes  of  tumult  and  confiision ; 
agitated  by  rude  and  untamed  passions  which  drive 
it  none  can  tell  whither ;  slowly  solidifying  itself 
and  gathering  about  it  the  elements  of  strength ; 
seemingly  barren  and  unfruitful,  yet  containing 
within  itself  the  germs  of  fiiture  prosperity ;  it 
gradually  draws  into  one  broad  and  all-embracing 
channel  the  full  force  of  rough  and  youtliful  vigor, 
and  presses  on  in  the  fill!  confideTice  of  an  hereafter 
rich  with  unalloyed  success.  Urged  by  its  destiny, 
the  infant  glacier,  like  the  new-born  nation,  con- 
fidingly leaves  the  threshold  where  stand  tower- 
ing and  snow-covered  peaks,  like  white-haired 
fathers,  to  give  it  God-speed,  and  moves  on 
in  sanguine  hope.  Yet  its  advance  is  not  unim- 
peded. Ere  long  it  is  harassed  by  many  an  impos- 
ing and  fearful  trial,  and  all  its  young  strength  is 
needed  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  threaten  its 
integrity.     Giant  clifis  press  down   upon   it,  and 
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mountain  slopes  shower  on  it  rocks  and  boulders 
narrow  gorges  arrest  its  advance,  and  mighty  hut- 
tressea  stand  in  its  way ;  rifts  and  crevasses  here 
and  there  penetrate  to  its  veiy  vitals ;  yet  still  on 
it  goes,  groaning  with  the  pain  of  its  wounds, 
trembling  at  the  assaults  of  its  enemies,  scarred 
and  seamed  with  the  hardships  of  the  conflict,  jet 
never  for  a  moment  thinking  of  retreat.  Some  of 
the  impediments  il  forces  from  the  |)ath  hy  its  in- 
domitable strength ;  others  it  boars  along  with  it. 
The  avalanches  that  liave  hurled  tliemselves  down, 
like  the  torrent  of  a  mighty  invasion,  it  absorbs 
into  itself,  and  invigorates  its  own  power  by  their 
fierce  fur)',  thus  guiding  a  warlike  horde  into  the 
cnirent  of  peace.  Ere  long  its  scars  are  healed, 
and  quietly  it  moves  to  where  the  more  genial  and 
softening  influences  of  light  and  heat  breathe  upon 
it,  and,  like  the  progress  of  civilization,  mitigate  tlie 
chilling  and  blighting  frosts  of  the  Iron  Age.  But 
one  more  trial  awaits  it.  Before  it  lies  a  gigantic 
abyss  from  whose  edge  is  no  retreat.  Mighty 
throes,  as  of  a  great  jieople  in  its  agony,  convulse 
its  very  depths,  and  utter  ruin  threatens  its  shat- 
tered and  dismembered  trunk.  For  a  space  terrible 
is  the  struggle,  and  direfiil  the  evidences  of  the 
conflict.  But  soon  even  this  is  passed,  and  its 
whole  exjianse  broadens  into  the  fiill  sunlight  of 
assured  prosperity, 

And    now,   gentle  and  abundant  streams   flow 
across  its  surface,  or  down  its  sides,  and  here  and 
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there  mould  deep  and  placid  pools.  No  longer  is  its 
crust  liarsli  and  sharp,  but  soft  and  yielding  to  the 
step.  It  enlarges  into  stately  form  and  sizo,  and 
its  unruffled  slope  glides  poacefiilly  into  tlie  valley. 
At  its  edges  grow  abundant  Sowers  and  luxuriant 
herbage,  while  from  its  base  springs  an  exulting  and 
abounding  river,  flowing  ever  onward  towards  tbe 
sea.  Looking  back  it  regards  the  scene  of  mortal 
stniggle,  and  lo  I  it  is  radiant  witli  the  light  of 
immortal  victory  achieved  lit  a  glorious  cause; 
while  behind  it  still  appear  the  venerable  patriarchs 
that  begot  it,  and  who  yet  impart  the  beneficence 
of  their  early  gifts.  So  do  the  fathers  of  our  own 
land  from  the  heaven  of  their  exceeding  peace  look 
down  upon  us  now,  blessing  ua  with  the  blessing  of 
Jacob,  even  to  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting 
hills.  Still  from  the  serene  heights  where  their 
own  vulues  have  placed  them,  from  the  immortal- 
ity in  which  they  shine,  like  kindred  stars,  they 
watch  over  us,  and  tranquilly  waft  their  benediction 
over  the  land  they  loved  and  for  which  they  died. 
Happy  ai-e  they  that  we  have  not  proved  unworthy 
of  the  inheritance  they  bequeathed  to  us.  Heaven 
grant  that  we  may  prove  no  less  worthy  of  it  in  the 
future. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


"  The  good  old  times  "  of  Carljle  and  hia  retro- 
spective admirers  are  dead,  and  have  taken  many 
of  tlieir  unpalatable  truths  to  the  grave  with  them. 
No  one  is  more  likely  to  have  this  brought  to  his 
notice  than  the  traveller  of  to-day.  In  spite  of  poets 
and  modem  philosophers,  we  dare  to  be  thankful  that 
^ve  have  the  advantage  over  oui-  predecessors  and 
can  take  comfort  on  the  wing.  In  this  matter  "  d^~ 
endimerU  a  nous  est  le  pompon."  We  have  eschewed 
the  legacy  tliey  left  us  of  dust,  mud,  close  and  dirty 
diligences,  wretched  roads,  impracticable  passes, 
bad  food,  extortionate  servants,  thievish  landlords, 
clumsy  and  drunken  drivers,  and  all  the  riff-raff 
that  used  to  infest  the  highway  fifty  years  ago. 
Your  modem  traveller  is  a  very  Sybarite,  and  the 
merest  creature  of  luxury  and  refinement,  compared 
with  his  forefathers.  Hair-breadth  escapes  and  per- 
ilous dangers  are  to  the  great  majority  only  tradi- 
tions, or  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone and  Captain  Speke.  The  tourist  glides  along 
from  station  to  station  in  a  monotonous  and  unpict- 
uresque  way.     Ue  is  seated  in  a  comfortable  arm- 
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chair,  and  looks  ont  upon  a  rapidly  changing  pros- 
pect through  the  clearest  of  plate-glass.  If  he  ia  n't 
beguiled  into  falling  asleep,  he  is  an  exceptional 
case.  When  our  grandsires  journeyed,  the  word 
meant  something.  They  bundled  themselves  up, 
made  their  wills,  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  If 
they  reached  home  in  safety,  their  friends  gave 
tliem  an  ovation  such  as  tlie  Romans  offered  to  Csa- 


I 


Nowadays,  one  who  has  only  travelled  from  Paris 
to  Lucerne,  for  example,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
Bay,  and,  in  fact,  has  very  little  impression  of  any 
sort  left  upon  his  mind.  Four  hundred  miles  in  six- 
teen hours  through  a  pleasant  country,  the  broad 
fields  of  France  opening  out  on  either  hand,  and 
that  is  all.  One  day  at  Paris,  the  next  at  Lucerne, 
and  tlie  whole  interval  a  confused  whirl  of  sound, 
motion,  chatter,  with  an  occasional  stoppage  to  eat 
and  drink.  Veteran  tourists  go  to  sleep ;  younger 
ones  read  the  last  novel  or  scan  the  guide-hook,  and 
those  who  cannot  kill  time  in  either  of  these  ways, 
do  as  much  conversation  as  the  noise  of  the  car- 
wheels  will  let  them.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the 
French  are  very  clever  talkers,  and  any  little  inci- 
dent will  produce  chatter  enough  to  turn  a  wind- 
mill. They  are  always  in  a  bright,  cheerful  atmos- 
phere, and  compared  with  other  nations,  they  are 
like  the  foam  of  champagne  to  the  wine  itself. 
Commend  me  to  a  Frenchwoman  for  conversation. 
When  constrained  to  be  silent,  she  is  as  uncomfort- 
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St.  Lawrence  gn  his  gridiron.  Let 
begin  to  flow  forth,  and  her  whole  de- 
meanor changes.  The  plain  and  unattractive  femala 
becomes  full  of  ladylike  graces,  and  shines  the  queen 
of  the  hour.  In  the  course  of  t«n  minutes  she  will 
piquant  and  witty  things,  and  keep 
every  one  aroiuid  Ler  in  a  state  of  the  most  pleas- 
urable excitement.  And  then  the  fluency  and  ra- 
pidity of  her  speech  I  I  never  heard  women  chatter 
so  fast  as  in  France,  or  ao  mucli.  They  have  a 
witty  proverb  in  that  country,  "  In  what  month  do 
the  women  talk  tlie  least?  The  month  of  February, 
because  it  is  the  shortest."  It  is  said  tliat  the  good 
Father  Andn5,  an  excellent  man,  but  disposed  to 
tell  unwholesome  truths,  and  jump  at  conclusions, 
remarked  quaintly  from  the  pulpit,  "  My  brethren, 
Christ  appeared  first  to  women  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, that  the  fact  might  be  sooner  and  more  widely 
known." 

But  one  incident  occurred  to  vary  the  routine  of 
my  journey.  In  one  apartment  of  a  carriage  were 
only  two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman.  At  one  of 
the  stations,  a  hand  was  waved  fi'om  the  window 
and  the  blushing  face  of  the  latter  was  seen  with 
signs  of  great  distress.  The  conductor  answers  her 
signal  and  runs  to  the  side  of  the  car, 

"  Oh,  the  miserable  fellow  to  insult  an  unpro- 
tected lady  I  Would  you  believe  that  Monsieur 
had  the  impudence  to  say  to  me  "  — 

Here  a  burst  of  tears  and  sobs  checked  her  voice. 
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"  Well,  M;idnni,  what  did  he  say  ?  Be  calm,  if 
you  please,  for  the  train  is  ready  to  start." 

"  He  said  —  he  s-s-siud  that  he  would  ^ve  me  a 
mahogany  burean  if  I  would  agree  to  m-m-m-marry 
him.  Oh,  the  villain!  the  r-r-rascah  Mon  Dieu, 
Mm  JXta,  Mon  Dieu .' " 

"  You  can  make  a  complaint  against  him,  if  you 
wish,"  said  the  guard,  producing  liia  tablets  and 
preparing  to  take  down  an  elaborate  description  of 
persons  and  places,  when  he  was  not  a  little  discom- 
fited to  hear  the  fair  traveller  remark  in  an  under- 
tone, as  if  speaking  to  herself,  — 

"  Oh,  the  brute  !  mahogany !  If  it  bad  only  been 
rosewood,  now!"  Thereupon  the  conductor  shut 
□p  his  papers  and  lefl  the  plaintifi"  to  finish  her  case 
as  she  best  might. 

The  present  system  of  journeying  ia  the  natural 
ofispring  of  an  avaricious  age.  Nowadays  every- 
thing is  based  on  a  sohd  foundation  of  cash.  Men 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  make  money,  and  then 
take  infinite  pleasure  in  travelling  thousands  of 
miles  farther  to  spend  it.  And  so  a  healtliy  and 
vigorous  circulation  is  kept  up :  we  rub  each  other's 
angles  smooth  in  the  social  mill,  and  the  sharp  fric- 
tion onlv  polishes  ua,  till  modem  civilization  can  see 
her  fiice  in  our  own.  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up ;  and 
there  we  go  down,  down,  down ;  and  the  dollars  fly, 
and  the  world  rolls  round,  and  we  are  all  whisked 
along,  we  hardly  know  whither.  Riches  can  do 
uytliing,  and  this  age  has  proved  it.     What  are 
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rocks,  or  1 

slave  of 


the  elements,  or  precipices,  or  masses  of 
towering  Alps,  when  pitted  against  tlie  " 
the  dark  and  dirty  mine ! "  The  men  of  this  gen- 
eration have  proved  their  cupiditj',  and  Switzer- 
land has  received  and  is  now  receiving  the  benefit 
of  it.  The  people  are  a  little  tainted  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  golden  calf,  and  will  descend  as  deep 
and  mount  as  high  as  any  one  for  it.  Everybody 
has  heard  the  story  of  the  dispute  between  the 
French  and  the  Swiss  officer.  Said  the  former, 
"  Your  people  fight  for  wealth,  mine  for  glory." 
"  Each  fights  for  what  they  are  the  most  in  want 
of,"  wa.s  the  well  put  retort.  And  this  is  certainly 
true  as  a  national  trait.  One  can't  be  here  a  day 
without  seeing  a  dozen  examples  of  it.  Offer  a 
Swiss  baby  a  piece  of  gilded  gingerbread  and  a  »ou, 
and  he  will  drop  the  former  and  hug  tlie  latter  with 
intkntile  parsimony, 

I  was  amused  at  the  style  in  which  a  similar  view 
was  expressed  in  a  work  I  lately  read.  Said  the 
speaker,  —  they  were  talking  of  attempting  the 
top  of  some  monstrously  high  and  break-neck  peak, 
— "  Give  me  money  enough,  and  I  will  go  up 
every  possible  mountain  in  Switzerland.  I  would 
write  beforehand  to  all  the  guides  to  meet  me,  say 
at  Geneva,  and  engage  them  for  the  season.  I 
would  put  them  into  uniform  with  cocked  hats,  I 
would  march  up  the  great  Aletsch  glacier  with  a 
brass  band,  and  be  carried  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc 
in  a  stuffed  chair.     I  would  do  every  great  ascent 
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of  the  season,  and  leave  the  proud  cHmbing  world 
giiideless  below.  Had  I  the  money,"  he  continued, 
"  I  would  blast  a  hole  into  tlie  middle  of  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  and  set  masons  to  cut  me  an  internal  stair- 
case. I  would  have  this  protected  by  mahogany 
banisters  and  laid  with  Brussels  carpet.  Footmen 
in  rich  liveries  should  wait  at  the  landing-places 
with  refreshments  while  I  went  up.  When  my 
spiral  staircase  came  out  at  the  top,  I  would  have  a 
weather-proof  room  built  with  plate-glass  windows, 
and  look  at  the  view  from  the  summit  as  I  lay  upon 
a  sofa."  This  has  a  somewhat  foolish  sound  to  stay- 
at-home  people,  and  yet,  judging  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  one  can  easily  infer  that  the  Swiss  would 
at  least  make  the  attempt  to  do  it,  if  they  could 
only  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  gold  that  was  to  pay 
them  for  their  trouble. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  what  is  popularly 
termed  the  Swiss  season  is  approaching  its  zenith, 
and  the  towering  summits  of  the  Alps  are  looking 
down  upon  tlie  long  caravans  of  travellers  that 
wriggle  along  at  their  feet  like  so  many  anta, 
Americans  and  English,  they  are  now  pervading 
the  whole  land  in  swarms.  High  on  the  hill-tops, 
low  down  in  the  valleys,  wherever  a  view  can 
be  gained  of  mountain  crest  or  dork  blue  lake, 
snowy  avalanche  or  glittering  glacier,  thither  they 
resort  in  crowds,  anxious  only  for  the  most  part  to 
"  do  "  everj'thing  that  anybody  else  has  done  before 
then.     There  are  now,  and,  I  suppose,  always  will 
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be  plenty  of  the  ordinary  plass  of  travellers  ;  those 
who  move  from  one  grand  caravanserai  to  another 
in  a  lusnrious  and  dainty  way,  and  are  to  Switzer- 
land what  Juijiter  waa  to  Danae.  There  are  and 
will  ever  be,  I  fancy,  thousands  of  pufify  and  puray 
papas,  dragged  from  tlieir  comfortable  firesides  by 
thuir  ambitious  children  to  lead  an  aggravating  and 
will -o'-t  lie -wisp  life  for  a  month  or  six  weeks ; 
hundreds  of  mammas  and  elderly  dowagers,  fearfiJ 
of  cold,  and  neuralgia,  and  the  cholera,  and  damp 
strangers ;  plenty  of  prim  Minervas  who  "  dare  do 
all  tliat  may  become  a  woman,"  who  never  had 
the  chance  to  say  Yes,  who  look  like  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments bound  in  boards,  and  preside  over  scores 
of  young  ladies  in  wateHalls  and  pink  parasols,  gush- 
ing all  over  like  Miss  Pecksniff  at  tlie  sight  of  an 
Alpine  rose,  or  a  chamois  horn  ;  uo  end  of  young 
men  who  cross  the  easiest  passes,  stop  at  the  various 
chalets  on  tlie  way,  patronize  the  scenery  with  quiet 
vonchalance  and  call  for  beer,  or  goat's  milk.  All 
these  will,  perhaps  for  ages,  still  continue  to  gatlier 
round  the  various  dinner  tables  at  evening  and 
relate  what  they  call  their  adventures,  and  worry 
the  WMters  with  a  Babel  of  outlandish  gabble- 
Such  dilettanti  voyagers  are  well  enough  in 
their  way.  They  serve  to  keep  conversation  in 
motion  at  home,  and  they  go  to  Switzerland,  as 
Mrs.  Potiphar  went  to  Paris,  to  do  the  same  thing 
there.  They  'II  talk  it  all  over  again  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,  and  obnubilate  their  friends  and 
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conntry  cousins  who  never  went  anywhere.  The 
papas  will  tell  it  at  their  clubs,  and  everybody  must 
'oelicve  wliat  they  say,  because  it  is  n't  polite  to 
contradict.  Tlie  wheels  will  revolve  with  no  end 
of  clack,  the  conversational  sawdust  will  fly,  and  the 
whole  trip  will  be  done  over  again  in  a  way  to 
amaze  the  world  around.  Matilda  will  describe 
aow  a  gust  of  wind  carried  her  new  hat  down  a 
slope  of  the  Wengem  Alp  into  a  creva»»e.  Mamma 
vill  tell  how  bad  the  coffee  was  at  the  Hotel  Bclvi- 
lere,  and  papa  will  confirm  it,  all,  with  an  addi- 
donal  bit  of  adrice  to  every  one  present  not  to 
cross  the  Bninig  Pass  without  a  bottle  of  cold  tea 
to  prevent  rheumatism,  "  for  it 's  over  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  high,  by  Jove  ;  and  no  one 
can  tell  what  might  happen."  Here  the  old  gent. 
puts  on  his  glasses,  takes  down  his  Murray,  refers 
to  the  index  at  the  letter  B,  picks  out  the  word 
Brunig,  triumphantly  points  to  the  words  "  3668 
feet  above  the  sea-level,"  and  then  falls  asleep  with 
a  "  You  see  I  was  right,  my  dear  ;  it  was  there  we 
found  our  warming-pan  had  been  left  at  the  II6lel 
dea  Alpes.  I  don't  doubt  the  landlord  pocketed  it 
before  we  went  off." 

At  the  present  day  travelling  has  been  moulded 
into  a  very  complete  and  elaborate  system.  It  is 
in  Switzerland,  the  head-quarters  of  voyagers  par  ex- 
^etlmce,  that  !t  has  attained  its  greatest  development, 
and  works  with  the  most  complete  success.  Every- 
thing that  money  can  purchase,  or  labor  secure, 
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is  now  provided  here  for  tourists,  and  the  Swiaa 
liftve  amply  satisfied  themselves  that  there  is  more 
to  be  gained  fi^m  the  purses  of  forei^ers,  than 
from  all  the  grass  and  cattle,  butter  and  cheese, 
which  they  can  raise  in  a.  century.  All  who  wish  to 
migrate  profitably  can  do  ao,  at  least  as  far  as  their 
brains  are  concerned;  and  thanks  to  Murray's 
guide-books,  with  a  little  infusion  of  Baedeker,  one 
can  imbibe  a  large  encyclopjedia  of  useful  informa- 
tion in  a  very  short  time.  Murray  is  a  sort  of 
pilgrim's  ark,  painted  red  and  admirably  fitted  to 
carry  everybody  everywhere  with  comfort  and 
safety.  Here  can  be  found  what  all  the  world 
thought  and  wrote  on  the  subject  of  travelling, 
from  Bacon's  Essay  to  Walker's  Original,  from 
Marco  Polo  to  Baron  Munchausen.  Here  arc  neat 
quotations  fi-om  Othello  and  his  "  moving  accidents 
by  flood  and  field,"  deftly  dovetailed  into  the  test 
side  by  side  with  the  breathing  thoughts  and  burn- 
ing words  of  BjTon.  Here  are  all  the  "  feats  of 
high  emprise  "  that  ever  illuminated  this  land,  duly 
chronicled,  from  the  heroic  battles  of  Sempach  and 
Morat,  down  to  the  last  opinion  as  to  whether 
William  Tell  ever  lived  at  all,  or  whether  the  whole 
story  may  not  be  a  modem  adaptation  of  the  ancient 
fable  of  Minerva  springing  fi-om  the  head  of  Jiijiiter, 
and  afterwards  receiving  an  apple  of  the  latest  stylo 
(a  haute  nouveaute,  in  short)  direct  fi-om  Paris. 
Murray  has  done  and  is  still  doing  a  deal  of  good. 
He   has    thrust   out   hia   arms  in  every  direcdon 
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over  Switzerland,  and  IxjldJy  grappled  with  everj- 
wrong.  "  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,"  he  lias 
"  fluttered  "  every  landlord  in  the  country.  The 
innkeepers,  and  all  the  tribe  that  prey  upon  tour- 
ists, know  him  and  tremble.  Long  life  to  the  ubi- 
quitous Murray  I  Like  the  eye  of  the  sentinel  that 
day  and  niglit  watched  each  motion  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lafayette  at  Olmutz,  he  fixes  bis  iinfaihng 
glance  upon  everybody.  Mine  host  dares  not  water 
Ilia  beer,  or  mitigate  his  wine,  or  even  take  in  the 
linen  before  it  is  dry,  for  fear  that  some  Englishman 
will  come  along  at  the  Tei-y  moment,  and  report  liim 
to  the  despotic  censor  who  has  taken  it  upon  himself 
to  look  after  the  morals  of  the  whole  land.  Murray 
is  enjoying  a  hale  old  age,  and  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  He  combines  the  wisdom  of  the 
philosopher  with  the  genius  of  the  poet ;  the  pro- 
found researches  of  the  historian  with  the  delicate 
taste  of  the  connoisseur  ;  the  practical  appreciation 
of  domestic  comfort  with  a  perception  of  the  inner 
mysteries  of  Soyer  and  his  cuisine.  All  thia  is  con- 
densed into  one  moderate  volume,  and  we  can 
safely  compare  it,  either  to  Homer's  "Iliad"  in  a 
nutshell,  or  to  condensed  soup  for  invalids,  porta- 
ble, well-flavored,  easy  to  digest,  and  which  no 
wanderer  should  be  without. 

There  is  said  to  be  a.  skeleton  in  every  one's 
closet,  and  so  there  is  in  Murray's.  Some  people 
are  becoming  tired  of  hearing  him  called  the  just, 
and   are   trying  to  ostracize  him.     There  is  now 
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going  on  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  him  i 
Baedeker,  who  has  published  an  excellent  series  of 
guide-books  for  European  ramblers.  Baedeker  is 
redder  in  the  face  than  Murray,  and  his  multifari- 
ous information  is  more  condensed.  The  former  is 
to  the  latter,  what  a  lady-apple  is  to  a  pippin,  or  a 
king-bird  to  a  crow,  or, a  zouave  to  a  balteiy  of 
artillery,  or  the  Miantonomoh  to  the  Black  Prince. 
Every  now  and  then  a  copy  peeps  out,  as  if  sur- 
reptitiously and  shamefocedly,  but  each  day  B. 
becomes  bolder  and  bolder,  and  makes  greater  and 
greater  progress.  Even  EngOshmen  are  beginning 
to  patronize  him,  and  altogether  he  threatens  woe 
to  his  enemy  in  the  fiiture.  He  has  for  years  been 
popular  in  liis  own  country  of  Germany,  and  since 
English  translations  have  appeared,  his  fame  has 
gone  on  increasing  with  rapidity  from  season  to 
season.  Baedeker  is  an  excellent  pilot  for  those 
who  make  pedestrian  excursions  in  Switzerland, 
and  I  have  always  found  him  trustworthy  and  judi- 
cious in  the  advice  he  gives.  The  Germans,  for 
whom  the  book  was  first  written,  walk  nmch  more 
than  other  nations ;  partly  because  they  are  nearer 
the  Alps  than  others,  partly  because  they  are,  in 
most  coses,  less  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  jour- 
ney on  wheels  and  on  horseback.  And  they  ben- 
efit by  this  in  the  end,  for  tlie  only  way  to  see 
Switzerland  thoroughly  and  enjoy  it  without  vexa- 
tious drawbacks,  is  to  take  to  one's  feet.  I  am 
Buiprised  to  notice  how  few  Americans  volunteer 
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to  make  a  little  exertion  in  tliis  way,  when  there  is 
so  little  to  be  lost  and  raucli  to  be  gained.  Some 
are  too  weak,  or  think  themselves  so ;  some  are  too 
indolent ;  some  choose  to  sit  in  their  hotel  and  smoke  . 
Others  again  prefer  to  swell  round  in  tlieir  "  store 
close,"  as  at  Saratoga  or  Newport.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  our  countiynien  who  resort 
to  tliis  countiy  professedly  to  enjoy  the  scenery, 
there  are  infinitely  few  who  leave  the  travelled 
rontes,  or  are  willing  to  take  any  trouble  to  visit  the 
Swiss  in  their  more  sohtary  valleys  and  behold  them 
as  they  live.  And  yet  the  exlularation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  these  long  walks  are  indescribable.  The 
freedom  from  anxiety ;  the  grandeur  of  the  natural 
features  around ;  the  delight  of  health  and  strength 
in  mountain  air ;  the  novelty  of  tlie  situation,  where 
one  finds  the  deepest  and  most  majestic  solitude  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  broken  only  by  the  tinkle  of 
the  bells  on  the  cattle  and  goats,  or  the  melodious 
murmur  of  a  hundred  waterfalls  ;  all  these  lend  a 
graUfying  charm  to  every  moment,  and  give  a  deep 
•nd  pregnant  meaning  to  one's  daily  life,  that  is 
but  rarely  felt  in  tliia  hard  and  practical  life  of  ours. 
This  is  truly  a  weary  world,  and  men  are  likely 
to  take  very  harsh  and  crabbed  views  of  it,  unless 
they  oftener  learn  the  great  and  impressive  lessons 
that  Nature  gives.  Did  one  desire  no  other  benefit 
firom  a  long  walk  in  the  secluded  retreats  of  the 
Alps,  he  would  at  least  be  conscious  of  that  eternal 
protest  of  Nature  that  the  world  was  not  made  for 
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nse  alono,  bat  also  for  beauty.  She  tells  us  that 
truth  everywhere  —  in  the  untold  variety  of  her 
Bhujies,  the  endless  piny  of  her  colors,  aiid  the  inex- 
haustible riclmess  of  all  the  objects  of  the  external 
world.  We  sirive  against  each  other  for  wealth, 
and  not  without  reason,  since  it  may  mean  culture, 
leisure,  and  enhanced  opportunities  of  enjoying  the 
glories  of  this  fair  earth  ;  but  Nature  is  a  thorough- 
going democrat,  and  gives  the  best  of  her  opulence 
with  both  hands  to  all  alike.  The  site  of  her  in- 
finite and  magical  labors,  her  "  luxuriant  and  waste 
fertihty,"  matters  not  to  her.  She  showers  her  be- 
neficent diverdly  on  all  her  offspring ;  and  deep  in 
Alpine  valleys,  or  high  on  Alpine  pastures,  where 
no  foot  may  penetrate,  and  no  eye  regard,  except 
perchance  those  of  the  nide  and  uncultured  herds- 
man, she  is  equally  varied  and  impartial.  The  rich 
man  can  build  a  splendid  residence,  and  cover  his 
lofly  ceilings  with  frescoes  and  gilding,  while  the 
poor  man  wbitawashes  his  roof-tree,  or  sleeps  under 
the  plain  thatch.  But  even  the  frescoes  and  the 
gilding  weary  at  last,  because  they  never  change, 
while  the  Universal  Mother  builds  above  her  cliil- 
dren  every  night  a  bran-new  alcove  of  light  and 
glory,  never  like  the  skies  of  yestei-day,  —  never 
Been  exactly  in  the  same  way  by  any  eyes  before,  — 
new  for  the  laborer,  new  for  the  herd-boy,  new  for 
"  the  wet  sea-boy  "  keeping  the  morning  or  evening 
watch,  now  for  every  living  creatuz^  ;  sunrises  of 
splendid  invention,  and  Bunsets  of  unparalleled  pearl 
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and  ttirqiioise  and  tender  rose,  fainting,  fading, 
slowly  dying  o'er  glittering  peak  and  shining  Alp, 
resplendent  as  the  falling  leaf,  the  glowing  prism, 
or  the  radiant  buhble  fresh  from  its  waterj-  cradle ; 
all  as  if  she  would  quietly  persuade  us  that  the 
world  was  not  made  merely  to  be  bom  into,  to  eat 
and  drink  in,  and  then  to  die  away  from  and  have 
done  with. 

In  the  matter  of  flowers  alone,  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  would  amply  and  supembundantly  repay  a  visit 
from  every  sensitive  and  cultured  taste.  Here  tlie 
lavish  richness  of  Nature  revels  in  a  thousand  images 
of  glowing  color,  and  we  pass,  with  ever  fre.sh  de- 
light and  wonder,  from  triumph  to  triumph  of  skill 
and  comeliness.  The  rich  green  of  tender  herbage, 
glorious  in  itself,  is  made  still  more  so  by  the  mjTiad 
blossoms  whose  sufficient  mission  it  is  to  be  beauti- 
ful. A  tournament  of  brightness  like  this  is  indeed  an 
adornment  worthy  of  its  Midior,  And  it  is  always 
and  everyivhere  thus.  Nature  cares  not  one  jot  if 
her  jeweU  are  squandered  ;  her  will  and  way  is  to 
scatter  them  broadcast,  so  that  none  shall  miss  her 
bounty  or  her  intent,  unless  they  willfiilly  throw 
away  the  proffered  treastires,  or  have  not  the  sense 
to  notice  and  enjoy  them.  She  pours  them  fortli  in 
sequestered  vales,  over  nigged  ruins  of  ancient  pal- 
aces, deep  in  the  heart  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  se- 
cluded thickets  of  lonely  islands.  Thus  her  ample 
ministrations  were  not  wanting  to  Paul  and  Virginia 
in  their  sweet  hermitage  of  love  and  piety ;   and 
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from  the  wealth  she  so  copiously  scattered,  was 
added  a  farther  charm  to  the  depth  of  their  affec- 
tion, and  the  graces  of  their  pure  and  simple  hfe. 
Thns  even  the  dungeon  of  sad  captivity  was  cheered 
by  her  ever-present  and  teeming  bountj-,  and  La 
povera  Picciola,  "  the  herb  of  grace,"  was  sent  on 
her  beneficent  mission  to  the  victim  of  «Tong. 
Lovely  in  death,  the  last  breath  of  the  floral  mes- 
senger was  fragrant  with  the  sense  of  a  duty  well 
iiilfiUed :  dying,  she  bequeathed  to  the  sensualist 
and  skejjtic,  liberty,  learning,  religion,  a  thankful 
heart,  and  all  that  unalloyed  happiness  which  flows 
from  the  love  of  our  everlasting  Mother. 

If  a  hunter  in  chasing  his  quarry,  breaks  suddenly 
into  a  secluded  nook  of  the  Indian  jungle,  does 
he  find  anything  neglected  or  stinted,  because  he  is 
the  first  who  ever  came  there  and  may  be  the  last  ? 
More  likely  he  finds  the  place  decked  out,  as  though 
the  mere  chance  of  human  eyes  alighting  upon  it 
were  reason  enough  to  make  it  like  a  jwdace  for 
kings  and  queens,  with  fretted  panel-work  of  tropic 
foliage  traced  against  the  azure  sky,  and  a  carpet 
of  curious  arabesque  in  green  grass  and  colors ; 
with  the  trees  all  about  glorying  in  flowers  yet  un- 
named: wonderful  white -petalod  blossoms,  the 
sight  of  wliich  might  make  point-lace  mad,  drooping 
over  dark  glossy  leaves ;  fragrances  which  were 
never  yet  stolen  for  the  scent-bottles  of  fine  ladies  ; 
parasites  clinging  by  bushels  to  the  tree  stems,  in 
form  like  clusters  of  rose-red  graj^s  burst  open  and 
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displaying  pearls  for  seeds.  Why  la  a!l  this  ample 
provision,  if  it  be  not  designed  for  our  improvement, 
and  to  take  its  part  in  preparing  us  for  another 
world,  whose  bright  and  undying  perfections  are 
but  feintly  shadowed  forth,  even  by  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  Nature's  efforts  here  ?  Simple  as  are  the 
floral  decorations  of  Switzerland  in  the  minds  of 
many,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  one  of  Nature's 
chief  lessons  to  teach  us  feith  in  pore  beauty  and  a 
deep  love  of  it,  and  a  hope  that  we  may  one  day 
attain  to  all  the  blessedness  which  it  moans.  And 
yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  teachings  that  she  im- 
parts to  the  earnest  thinker,  who,  walking  amongst 
the  hUls.  communes  with  God  in  sacred  silence,  and 
with  earnest  thankfiihiess  receives  the  favors  of 
the  All-Giver. 

"  Welcome,  thou  great  Nature ;  savage,  but  not 
fidse,  not  unkind,  unmotherly ;  speak  thou  to  me, 
O  Mother  I  and  sing  my  sick  heart  thy  mystic,  ever- 
lasting lullaby-song,  and  let  all  the  rest  be  &r ! " 


CHAPTER   Vll. 

OBNTLE    DUIJJTEaS    AT    DINNER. 

DoKtNo  a  short  stay  at  Interlaken,  having  taken 
up  Boawell's  "  Life  of  Johnson "  for  a  moment's 
entertainment,  I  came  across  the  following  passage. 
It  amused  me  estremely,  —  as  in  fact  what  part  of 
that  book  does  not  every  one  find  agreeable?  —  and 
moreover,  set  me  to  thinking  of  some  of  my  own 
experiences  as  a  traveller  on  the  same  ground.  I 
will  give  the  text  for  the  benefit  of  my  readors,  and 
then  improve  upon  the  same,  endeavoring  not  to  go 
beyond  ninthly  or  tenthly,  for  "  we  trust  we  have 
a  good  conscience."  Says  Bozzy,  "  He  —  Johnson 
—  laughed  heartily  when  I  mentioned  to  him  a  say- 
ing of  his  concerning  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  wliich 
Foote  took  a  wicked  pleasure  to  circulate.  '  Why, 
air,  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull ;  but  it  must  have 
taken  him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  become  what  we 
now  see  him.  Such  an  excess  of  stupidity,  air,  is 
not  in  nature.'  "  My  own  obsen'ation  teaches  me 
that,  though  the  remark  of  the  Great  Bear  of  the 
eighteenth  century  may  have  been  true  in  his  day, 
it  can  hardly  be  so  considered  at  present.  Carlyle 
remarks  that  "  against  stupidity  the  very  gods  fight 
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to  no  purpose,"  and  tliroughont  hia  works  one  finds 
abundant  evidence  tliut  the  sapply  of  that  element 
in  the  human  character  has  vastly  increased  among 
his  countrymen  of  late  years ;  at  least  that  is  his 
idea,  and  if  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  quoted  as  au- 
thority, it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  who  Is.  There 
are  certainly  many  people  roaming  over  Europe 
now,  whose  mere  word,  or  even  appearance,  would 
be  taken  on  this  subject,  without  the  additional 
medium  of  an  oath.  Some  days  before  I  read  the 
above  extract,  at  the  tabh  d'hdte  of  the  hotel 
where  I  was  stopi)ing  in  Switzerland,  tlie  usual  des- 
ultory conversation  was  going  on  with  which  the 
motley  crew  of  all  nations  generally  essay  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  between  the  courses.  A  friend  on  my 
right  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  dessert,  that  the 
apples  were  not  very  good  in  Switzerland.  To  this 
another  replied  that  the  hotels  gave  us  very  little 
opportimity  to  pass  judgment  upon  them.  To  which 
I  added  that  if  we  had  that  opportunity  it  would 
probably  be  "  The  judgment  of  Solomon."  It  was 
not  a  very  brilliant  witticism  and  was  offered  from 
the  purest  motives ;  merely  to  relieve  the  prevailing 
apathy,just  as  in  bad  weather  they  throw  overboard 
a  portion  of  the  cargo  to  lighten  the  vessel.  The 
hearers  received  it  benignantly,  not  as  a  full  fledged 
hon  mot,  but  a  conceit  that  might  at  a  future  time 
be  batched  into  something,  if  it  should  return  to 
the  nest  and  remain  a  little  longer.  Therefore  they 
awarded   it   a  passing  smile  for  the   promise   that 
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it  gave,  and  tlie  chat  turned  to  otlier  subjects. 
On  my  left  was  seated  a  guest  who,  during  the 
repast,  had  said  never  a  word,  and  might  well 
have  served  as  a  type  of  Coleridge's  apple-dump- 
ling man.  He  wore  a  pair  of  green  goggles,  and 
thus  far,  had  done  nothing  but  investigate  with  their 
aid  tlie  contents  of  every  dish  that  was  offered  him, 
as  if  it  were  an  extremely  rare  and  interesting  nat- 
ural curiosity,  whose  luerits  could  be  appreciated 
only  through  two  compound  solar  microscopes. 
A  couple  of  minutes  after  the  aforesaid  fledgeling 
had  shrunk  back  into  its  original  abode,  this  individ- 
ual suddenly  turned  the  full  blaze  of  his  gig-lamps 
upon  me  and  solemnly  said,  "  Sir,  are  you  a  hu- 
morist, will  you  allow  me  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir  ?  "  was  the  reply. 

"  I  thought  the  remark  you  made  just  now  about 
the  apples  might  have  been  designed  to  g^ve  the 
impression  that  such  was  your  temperament." 

"  Oh,  not  in  the  least,  sir.  It  was  merely  thrown 
off,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  a  bit  of  facetioos- 
ness  to  oil  the  social  machinery." 

"  But  you  avoid  my  question ; "  with  a  slight 
thump  of  his  knife  on  the  table  and  another  wave 
of  the  "  sunny  spots  of  greenery."  "  Did  you,  or 
did  yoH  not,  sir,  design  to  be  humorous  when  you 
made  the  observation  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  confess  the  impeach- 
ment," said  I ;  "  but  I  assure  you  it  was  done  from 
the  most  innocent  motives,"  I  added,  deprecatingly. 
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"  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  it  to 
me,  then,  for  I  failed  to  perceive  the  point  of  it.  I 
dare  say  it  is  very  good,  ajid  as  I  travel  for  my 
mental  improvument,  I  do  not  like  to  miss  any 
possibility  of  acquiring  anything  valuable.  I  keep 
a  little  note-book  in  which  "  — 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly  ;  anything  in  my  power 
is  at  your  service.  You  have  heard  of  Solomon,  I 
presume,  —  a  great  man  in  his  day  and  very  well 
known  in  Palestine  at  one  time  "  — 

"  But  hold,  sir,  a  moment ;  is  it  necessary  to  go 
back  as  ^  as  that  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
your  witticism  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is,  — that  is,  thoroughly." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,  why  can't  you  defer  the  es- 
planatjon  till  afWr  dinner.  The  pudding  is  just 
coming,  and  I  have  n't  my  note-book  in  liand,  and  I 
don't  wish,  in  my  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  willfully 
sacrifice  tlie  blessings  of  Providence." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  if  you  will  come  to  my  room 
after  this  festive  entertainment "  — 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Ha,  ha,  ha !  '  Festive  entertain- 
ment ! '  How  extremely  droll  you  are  I  That  wit- 
ticism I  can  appreciate," 

"  But,  sir,  I  did  not  intend  to  be  witty  in  the 
least  when  I  made  use  of  those  words.  In  truth.  I 
did  not  design  to  employ  them  at  all.  They  are  an 
over-issue,  and  you  ought  not  to  take  them  up.  I 
meant  to  liave  said  social  meal ;  indeed  I  did,  sir," 
said  I,  earnestly,  for  I  was  in  great  fear  that  another 
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long  commentaiy  might  be  tacked  upon  my  second 
unfortunatt!  venture. 

"  I  dare  say  you  thoug'it  so,"  said  Le,  cunningly, 
and  with  a  malicious  tn-inkle  ou  each  side  of  \\\i  nose ; 
"  but  the  feet  is,  you  jokers  fail  to  perceive  whether 
you  are  facetious  or  not.  It  becomes  a  clironic  com- 
plaint witii  you.  You  must  let  me  havo  my  laugh 
out,"  and  then  there  was  a  display  of  ivory,  a  shim- 
mer of  green  goggles,  and  auother  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  " 

My  acquaintance  gradually  subsided  into  his  usual 
dignified  decorum,  and  after  dinner  was  over,  to  my 
proposition  that  we  should  adjourn  to  my  apartment, 
he  majestically  assented.  I  opened  the  door  and 
stood  at  one  side  bowing,  while  the  procession  en- 
tered, —  a  biped,  a  pair  of  gaudy  illuminators,  and  a 
strut.  The  display  of  politeness  at  the  grand  cli- 
nms  was  most  imposing,  and  the  bow  bestowed 
upon  me  recalled  that  of  Doctor  Johnson  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  —  "  Such  a  studied  elaboi-ation 
of  homage,  such  an  extension  of  limb,  such  a  flexion 
of  body,  as  have  seldom  or  ever  been  equaled." 

"Will  you  take  this  seat,  or  that,  sii-,  during 
these  proceedings  ?  '"  said  I,  reverentially. 

"  I  think  I  shall  find  this  more  suited  to  the  pres- 
ent purpose,"  replied  he,  picking  out  the  only  com- 
fortable arm-chair  in  tlie  room  and  placing  himself 
therein,  with  the  unctuous  complexion  and  teres 
t^que  rotundua  expansion  of  one  whom  a  hearty 
meal  has  just  caused  to  blossom  to  his  inmost  petal. 
Evidently  "  tliat  last  piece  of  apple-pie  "  had  done 
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the  business  for  him.  T&kmg  an  uneasy  attitude, 
and  drawiog  his  note-book  from  the  rather  restrict- 
ed quarters  in  his  trousers'  pocket,  which  his  poat- 
pnuidial  condition  rendered  necessary,  he  heaved 
a  somewhat  elaborate  sigh  de  profundis,  and  said, 
"  The  arrangements  are  now  complete  aud  you  may 
proceed,  that  is,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  yourself."  At 
this  juncture  he  made  a  second  deep  bow,  so  deep, 
in  fact,  that  I  feared  it  might  produce  apoplexy, 
especially  as  he  liad  eaten  copiously  of  mushrooma. 
I  said,  — 

"  Really,  sir,  for  so  simple  a  civility  such  courtesy 
is  hardly  necessary,"  and  then  began,  — 

"  You  will  find  the  subject  of  my  remarks  in  the 
First  Book  of  Kings,  third  chapter,  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  twenty-eighth  verses  inclusive :  — 
'  Then  there  came  two  women,  that  were  harlots, 
unto  the  King,  and  stood  before  him.'  " 

*'  I  beg  your  jtardon,"  said  he  of  the  goggles, 
when  I  had  got  thus  far.  "  Will  you  kindly  wait 
one  moment,  till  I  have  sharpened  my  pencil  ?  I 
avail  myself  so  frequently  of  the  advantages  it  af- 
fords me  in  the  pursuit  of  information  that "  — 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,  for  a  moment,"  interrupted 
I,  not  knowing  whither  this  Niagara  of  verbosity 
was  tending.     "  Won't  you  take  mine  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  Is  it  possibW 
that"  — 

"  Tea,  yes,  yes,"  said  I ;  "  quite  so,  entirely  so, 
way."     I   was  becoming  a   Uttle  : 
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"Everjtiiing  is  possible,"  added  I,  comijrelien- 
aively,  and  then,  witliout  fiirther  parley,  I  struck 
into  tbe  second  verae.  I  had  read  about  half-way 
tiirough  tlie  account  which  I  had  selected  as  the 
basis  of  my  explanation,  when  I  heard  a  tap.  It 
was'  only  the  pencil  of  my  visitor  that  had  rolled 
on  to  the  floor.  As  he  made  no  motion  to  pick  it 
up,  I  looked  at  him.  Behind  the  green  glasses  was 
only  vacancy ;  the  eyes  before  which  they  were  an- 
chored were  closed  ;  and  the  bead,  so  ardent  in  pur- 
suit of  learning,  was  no  longer  under  the  control  of 
its  proprietor.  It  was  moving  to  and  fro,  with  a  gut- 
tural accompaniment,  as  if  he  dreamt  that  he  was  a 
Mandarin  of  the  gold  button,  and  had  accepted  a 
situation  that  required  all  his  energies  as  sign  — 
indicator,  he  would  call  it  —  for  a  tea-ahop,  and 
had  begun  already  to  speak  the  Chinese  language. 
The  goggles  at  first  looked  heavy,  then  shady,  then 
helpless,  and  finally  came  to  the  floor  with  a  crash. 
Sitting  holt  upright,  in  a  peremptory  way,  with  the 
back  of  his  head  against  the  top  of  the  chair,  as  if 
about  to  be  garroted,  he  said  with  a  vacant  air,  — 

"  Did  you  speak,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  seven  verses,"  said  I. 

"  Really,  sir,  I  tlunk  I  must  have  lost  part  of 
them.  I  was  led,  when  you  commenced,  to  think  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheha,  Lord  Brougham,  Jeremiah, 
and  —  don't  you  observe  that  the  atmosphere  has 
a  very  soporific  tendency  this  afternoon  ?  "  s^d  he 
with  a.  profiise  yaivn,  followed  by  several  offspring 
that  greatly  resembled  their  parent. 
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"  I  generally  take  a  aieita  at  this  hour,  and  the 
interpretation  which  you  have  so  kindly  given  has 
prepared  me  to  enjoy  it  with  the  pure  sleep  of  in- 
fency.  I  know  all  ahout  it  now  "  —  here  another 
yawn  — "  Jeremiali,  and  Solomon,  and  Queen 
Victoria.  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear !  I  really  believe  you 
most  excuse  me.  I  have  bad  such  a  delightiul  vis- 
itation." 

Here  he  stooped  with  an  air  of  compression,  very 
much  as  a  full  cask  of  wine  might  he  supposed  to 
do,  if  it  were  conscious  of  being  rather  tightly 
hooped  ;  and  after  several  clutches,  holding  mean- 
while to  the  arm-cbair,  picked  up  his  scientific  aida 
from  the  floor,  and  slowly  bowed  himself  out.  I 
heard  him  for  a  few  moments  pacing  heavily  along 
the  hall  with  the  ponderous  tread  of  "  the  Marble 
Statue,"  and  gradually  disappear  "  like  thunder 
heard  remote."  So  ended  my  last  attempt  to  ex- 
plain an  innocent  joke.  In  future  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  the  strictest  veracity,  "  as  some  fair  fe- 
male, unadorned  and  plain,"  when  in  the  presence 
of  such  sedate  and  pertinacious  seekers  for  naked 
truth,  and  frown  down  any  attempt  at  facetiousneas 
on  the  part  of  other  thoughtless  ones  who  attempt  to 
practice  their  drolleries,  as  did  Cardinal  Wolsey,  "in 
the  presence."  Pope  said,  "  Gentle  dullness  ever 
loves  a  joke ; "  but  it  is  only  such  venerable  Joe 
Millers  as  have  become  moss-grown  with  antiquity, 
and  are  admired  by  a  certain  class  for  the  same 
reason  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  some  old  and  rare 
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books  were  valuable,  "  because  they  are  worthless. 
Nowadays  the  stereotyped  laughter  invariably  ac- 
companies them  on  the  part  of  serious  people,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  metallic  appendage  is  of^en 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  worn-out  and  odious 

CUT. 

Hood  said,  in  his  genial  and  befitting  way, — 


and  I  must  say  I  fiilly  agree  with  this  cordial, 
cheerfiil  philosophy,  in  which  there  is  poetry  and 
truth,  as  well  as  humanity.  It  offers  a  most  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  chilling  sobriety  of  those 
torpid  wights  who  neither  joke  themselves,  nor  ever 
see  the  point  of  a  witticism  in  others.  In  it  lie 
many  of  the  springs  of  content  and  pleasure,  as  well 
as  health.  It  broadens  our  love,  lightens  our  cares, 
enlarges  the  sympathies  which  are  due  from  us  all 
to  our  fellow-men,  enables  us  to  tide  over  the  con- 
cealed rocks  and  quicksands  of  the  ftitnre,  and  upon 
a  stony  past  often  sheds  a  glow  that  hides  the  ac- 
cumulated sorrows  of  years.  Long  life,  then,  to 
the  genial  philanthropist  who  pours  liis  quickening 
humor  into  the  thin  and  watery  veins  of  our  practi- 
cal life,  and  scatters  around  the  stony  ways  of  tills 
briery  working-day  world  the  inspiring  sunshine  of 
his  fancy. 

This  was   the   temperament   of  Sydney   Smith, 
wliose  wit  was  but  the  sprightly  and  innocent  flash- 
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ing  of  a  mirthfiilness  that  always,  even  in  its  njost 
quiet  moments,  irradiated  those  around  liim.  Ever 
pleasing,  and  ignoring  all  care,  thouglitfiil  of  others, 
and  using  his  humor,  like  a  broad  shield,  to  spread 
over  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  and  avert 
tlie  thousand  ills  and  vexations  to  which  tliey  were 
exposed,  he  needed  but  little  to  make  the  rays  flash 
from  it  into  sudden  and  irrepressible  brilliancy. 
Thus  the  bright  and  appreciative  intellect  of  tliia 
laughing  philosopher  made  hira  not  only  "  a  fellow 
of  infinite  jest,"  and  a  Yorick  of  unlimited  pleasant- 
ry, but  strong  in  the  cordial  warmth  of  his  wit,  and 
it  also  enabled  him  to  snap  his  fingers  at  each  and 
every  distracting  trouble,  as  one  who  cared  not  for 
their  rude  assaults ;  and  he  is  but  one  bright  exem- 
plar of  many  that  might  be  enumerated,  to  whom 
Heaven  has  vouclisafed  this  precious  boon  of  a 
cheerful  spirit,  and  who,  clothing  themselves  tliere- 
with  as  with  a  garment,  have  diffused  a  healing 
virtue  among  their  race. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  with  which  I  began. 
I  know  not  precisely  if  it  he  the  fate  of  travellers, 
more  than  others,  to  meet  with  this  mental  ob; 
tu  sen  ess,  which  no  amount  of  experience  can 
sharpen  into  clearness  of  perception,  but  I  certainly 
have  encountered  a  deal  thereof.  Some  years  ago, 
I  was  remarking  to  a  gentleman,  that  it  was  very 
odd  that  no  person  could  remember  to  say  to  him- 
self, as  soon  as  he  was  awake  in  the  morning,  any 
worda  which  he  had  resolved  to  utter  on  retiring 
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the  previous  evening,  such  as,  "  There,  I  have  just 
awoke,"  or  anything  of  that  kind.  To  this  the 
party  replied  that  he  had  noticed  a  similar  feet  in 
\aa  own  experience,  that  on  going  to  bod  he  never 
could  recollect  to  say  to  himself,  "  There,  I  'm 
asleep,"  at  the  instant  he  had  passed  completely 
under  the  influence  of  slumber,  nor  Iiad  he  ever 
met  with  any  who  could.  And  he  held  to  this 
opinion  with  great  seriousness,  and  the  air  of  one 
who  had  discerned  a  new  and  important  truth  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  Many  years  ago  I 
was  driving  with  an  acquaintance  in  a  country  town. 
Our  horse,  whose  locomotive  feculties  had  never 
been  well  developed,  was  now  a  chronic  old  sinner 
long  past  repentance.  He  was  a  big,  gaunt  beast, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  quadruped  that  Mr.  Win- 
kle undertook  to  ride  to  Dingley  Dell.  Our  pace 
must  have  suggested  to  all  spectators  that  we  had 
originally  formed  part  of  a  funeral  train,  but  had 
been  left  behind  from  inability  to  keep  up  with  the 
Unfortunately,  the  misery  of  my  situation 
was  intensified  by  the  feet,  that  there  was  a  strong 
resemblance  between  my  companion  and  this  ani- 
mal. If  I  struck  tlie  latter  with  the  whip  on  his 
Sank,  he  did  not  notice  the  blow,  till  the  sensation 
had  had  time  to  travel  along  his  spine  to  his  head, 
or  his  hoofs,  or  wherever  else  his  aensorium  was 
located.  When  this  was  reached,  he  would  give  a 
sudden  and  dislocating  jerk,  which  put  those  in  the 
rehicle  entirely  out  of  tune,  unless  they  made  the 
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right  ealculatiuiis  and  prejmretl  for  it.  My  compan- 
ion was  similarly  constituted,  and  if  I  tried  tu  say 
anything  smart,  the  shot  never  took  effect,  until 
some  little  space  had  been  allowed  for  it  to  insinu- 
ate itself  into  his  pia  mater.  Then  he  would  burst 
into  a  laugli,  like  the  philosopher  who  jumped  out 
of  his  turbid  bath  into  the  open  sunshine  crying 
"  Eureka,"  We  were  talking  of  a  torch-light  pro- 
cession that  had  very  nearly  come  to  grief  in  the 
vicinity  not  many  weeks  before,  while  crossing  the 
ice  to  a  neighboring  town.  I  unfortunately  said,  I 
presumed  they  had  ofders  "to  fall  in  before  they 
started,"  and  emphasized  the  remark  by  a  smart  cut 
■with  the  whip  on  the  horse's  back.  "  There  was 
silence  deep  as  death  for  a  time,"  but  in  about  sixty 
seconds  came  an  unforeseen  explosion.  The  two 
sensations  reached  my  friend's  capvi  and  that  of 
the  horse  at  the  same  instant,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  meant  a  pun,  did  n't  you  ?  "  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  brute  became  conscious  of  the  lire  in 
his  rear.  The  formi-r  expanded  his  moutli,  just  as 
the  latter  bolted  forward ;  in  tlie  confusion,  the  slid- 
ing scat  was  upset  and  we  both  turned  a  somerset 
into  the  hack  of  the  carriage.  We  were  ingeni- 
onsly  linked  tjjgcthcr  for  a  short  space,  but  eventu- 
ally recovered  our  centre  of  gravity.  My  compan- 
ion had  been  favored  with  a  smart  blow  on  the 
weakest  part  of  his  system  —  "the  peccant  part," 
as  Dr.  Johnson  once  termed  it  —  from  the  pommel 
of  a  saddle  that  we  had  behind  us,  but  otherwise 
we  were  uninjurud. 
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We  joked  no  more  that  day.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  good  reason  to  dread  tlie  consequences  of  an- 
other sally,  and  was  sobered  both  by  my  escape 
from  bodilv  harm  and  the  thouglit  of  the  near  ap- 
proach to  a  violation  of  the  Third  Commandment  of 
which  I  had  been  guilty  when  "entangled  in  no 
fiiint  embrace  "  in  the  bottom  of  our  ambulance.     As 

for  Mr. ,  he  became  di»trait ;  and  between  the 

punch  the  inside  of  his  head  had  received  from  me, 
and  that  bestowed  on  the  outside  by  the  saddle,  had 
enough  to  occupy  liia  attention  till  our  return  home. 
He  then  passed  into  a  state  of  great  hilarity,  hav- 
ing apparently  unraveled  the  witticism  entirely  to 
his  satisfaction.  Being  asked  by  some  one  what 
amused  him,  he  explained  it  all  by  saying  that  I 
remarked  "  that  I  supposed  the  procession,  when  it 
started,  had  orders  to  fall  throttgh."  And  there  he 
stuck  hard  and  fest,  and  there  he  will  ever  stick. 

"  Stdet  attmam/pit  ttdtbil  itifcUx  Thaau." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  various  absurdities 
one  encounters,  I  would  not  have  my  readers  be- 
lieve  that  nothing  else   is  to  be  met  with   at  the 
European  tahleg  iThdte.     On  the  contrary,  they  are 
^^  often  the  source  of  great  entei-tainment  and  profit, 

^^  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  of  all  travellers  the  least 
^m  wise  are  those  who  dwell  apart  and  move  in  strict 

^K  I  seclusion  in  the  narrow  and  ever  dwindling  atmos- 
^^  phere  of  their  own  tlioughts  and  influences.  Until 
^H         within  a  few  years  this  has  invariably  been  the  habh 
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of  English  tourists,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  they 
have  yielded  to  the  general  custom  which  brings  all 
together  round  a  common  table  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  Their  good  sense  has  gradually  led  them  to 
overcome  this  aversion  to  publicity,  for  so  they 
regard  it ;  and  they  are  now  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  there  are  many  and  great  benefits  arising  from 
the  continental  system.  It  is  a  custom  to  which 
they  are  entirely  unused,  for  it  seldom  exists  in  their 
own  coontry,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  natural 
that  it  should  be  distasteful  to  them  ui  Switzerland, 
yet  it  is  now  almost  universally  practiced.  The 
interchange  of  thought ;  the  fi'iction  of  mutual 
intercourse,  which  rubs  down  many  a  sharp  and 
salient  angle ;  the  sight  of  novel  and  peculiar  man- 
ners and  customs,  have  all  had  an  excellent  eftect. 
Their  minds  have  been  liberalized,  old  prejudices 
removed,  and  the  rough  and  rusty  ways  of  stale 
conservatism  smoothed  and  brightened.  I  have  en- 
countered many  examples  of  this  in  tlie  course  of 
years,  and  some  of  my  most  agreeable  recollections 
date  from  the  entertaining  conversation  of  refined 
and  intelligent  people  at  the  public  dinner- tables. 
Much  of  this  related  to  the  travelling  adventures  of 
the  parties,  as  was  natural  for  those  in  their  position, 
but  often  general  subjects  were  discussed  in  a  way 
tliat  was  both  beneficial  and  amusing.  Not  un- 
freqoently  the  lives  and  acts  of  great  men  were 
brought  up,  and  every  one  had  his  own  piquant  and 
t  stories  to   relate.     Sometimes  these   were 
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the  results  of  their  own  experience,  and  often  had 
the  merit  of  being  iresh  and  thoroughly  character- 
istic. Among  the  English,  I  have  heard  the  name 
of  Lord  Brougham  mentioned  as  often  as  that  of  any 
one,  and  was  alwavi^  interested  to  notice  how  com- 
pletely his  vigorous  and  knotty  intellect  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  his  countrj-men.  His  powers  are 
failing  now,  and  yet,  though  he  has  just  completed 
his  eighty-ninth  year,  he  dies  hard.  The  ruling 
energy  and  untiring  industry  that  have  driven  him 
through  life,  still  urge  hlni  to  wrestle  with  the  angel 
of  death,  and  he  would  drop  dead  in  the  harness,  like 
Lord  Palraerston,  if  the  people  would  let  him.  He 
lately  resigned  his  office  of  President  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  but  it  was  a  constrained  abdica- 
tion, and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  retain  liis 
place.  It  exposed  hira  to  many  annoyances,  never- 
theless, and  the  numerous  impositions  of  unprofit- 
able people  were  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of 
his  practical  mind.  At  one  of  the  meetings  where 
a  woman  of  years  and  grim  aspect  —  one  of  those 
siMJctacled  Medusas,  I  fancy,  of  whom  wo  see  so 
many  at  religious  anniversaries  —  persisted  in  ques- 
tioning him  on  a  variety  of  frivolous  matters,  and 
finally  approached  the  jilatform  where  he  stood,  in 
order  to  "fix  him  with  her  glittering  eye,"  he 
turned  sharply  u|K>n  her  and  annihilated  her  with 
"  Woman,  begone  1 "  He  then  calmly  proceeded 
with  the  business  in  liiind. 

Lord  Brougham  had  on  one  occasion  the  fortune 
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to  read  liis  own  decease  and  Iiis  life  also  in  the  same 
paper, — an  incident  whicli  happens  to  few  men. 
His  demise  was  reported  in  the  "  London  Times  " 
as  the  rosult  of  a  railroad  accident,  and  his  obituary 
was  tbrthwitli  taken  from  the  columbarium  of  biog- 
raphies which  "  the  thunderer "  always  keeps  on 
band  ready  for  any  such  emergency,  and  printed. 
At  the  table  d'hAte  where  this  conversation  took 
place,  were  several  leading  barristers  and  the  ex- 
chancellor  was  well  known  to  most  of  them.  A 
neat  little  story  was  told  of  his  canvass  of  a  district 
in  Yorkshire  for  Parliament.  It  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est boroughs  both  in  size  and  population,  and  as  thtf 
candidate,  then  in  tiis  palmiest  days,  had  but  little 
tjme  to  spare,  he  made  appointments  to  meet  his 
constituents  fi-om  place  to  place,  without  regard  to 
the  hour  of  Jay  or  night.  At  one  town  he  would  ad- 
dress them  at  six  in  the  morning ;  another,  at  twelve 
at  night,  and  still  another,  perhaps,  at  midday.  He 
kept  this  up  for  sevenil  days,  with  but  little  rest, 
and  only  now  and  then  snatching  a  brief  repose. 
During  Uiis  period,  his  toilet  dudes  were  some- 
what neglected,  and  he  was  finally  reminded  of  the 
&ct  in  an  odd  way.  He  was  in  vigorous  terms 
denying  a  charge  of  bribery,  and  at  length  em- 
phatically spread  out  his  hands  with  tlie  exclama- 
tion, "These  hands  are  clean  I"  A  loud  laugh  from 
liis  lit»i-ers  led  bim  to  look  at  them,  and  they  were 
very  nearly  a  chimney-sweep's  for  blackness.  Ho 
won  his  election,  nevertheless,  after  a  contest  of  un- 
rivaled severity. 
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"  Do  you  recollect  Baron  Alderson.  and  the  neat 

way  in  whicli  he  was  gored  by  Sergeant  S ?  " 

said  Mr.  A .  "  Your  storj'  about  Lord  Broug- 
ham brings  it  to  mind,  as  I  was  in  court  at  the  time 
and  remember  what  a  sensation  it  made.  It  was 
thought  quite  a  snmrt  thing  then," 

"  No,  I  don't  remember  it ;  do  let  us  have  it." 

"  S.  was  making  the  closing  argument  in  the  case 
of —  of —  well,  I  forget  the  name,  bnt  it  related  to 
a  collision  between  an  omnibus  and  a  brougham. 
Tlie  proprietor  of  the  latter  had  brought  an  action 
against  the  owner  of  the  former.  S.,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  latter,  called  it  a  broog-ham,  very  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  Judge.  At  length  his  lordship 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  somewhat  petulantly 
asked,  'Brother  S.,  why  don't  you  say  brougham 
(broom),  and  you  '11  save  a  syllable  each  time  ?  '  S. 
went  on  without  reply,  and  soon  finished  his  argu- 
ment. Baron  Alderson  proceeded  to  address  the 
jury,  and  in  the  course  of  his  charge  often  used  the 
word  omnibus.  At  length  Sergeant  S.  rose  and 
said,  '  I  beg  yonr  lordship's  pardon,  but  if  your 
lordship  would  only  say  'bus,  instead  of  omnibus,  it 
wonld  be  a  great  gain,  for  your  lordship  would 
save  two  syllables  eai.^h  time.'  Having  made  this 
point  he  sat  down." 

"  You  knew  Lord  Campbell,  did  you  not?"  said 
some  one.  "  I  believe  he  was  now  and  then  quite 
as  sarcastic  as  Lord  Ellen  borough." 

"  Tes,  he  was.     I  once  heard  him  say  a  pretty 


good  thing,  and,  in  my  opinion,  quite  proper.  A 
member  of  the  bar  who  was  not  very  well  up  in 
his  Latin,  rose,  as  he  remarked,  for  tlio  purpose  of 
moving  that  a  nolle  prosequi  —  accenting  the  second 
syllable  —  be  entered  in  a  certain  case.  'As  you 
please,'  said  his  lordship,  very  quietly,  '  Only  re- 
member that  it  is  near  the  close  of  the  term,  and 
don't  let  us  have  anytliing  unnecessarily  long.'  " 

"  We  lawj-ere  used  to  enjoy  Sydney  Smith's 
company  very  much,"  said  Mr.  D.  "  Though  he 
was  not  one  of  us,  all  his  tastes  and  acquirements 
fitted  him  for  the  bar,  and  I  believe  he  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  that,  as  Henry  VIII.  was  for  the 
Churcli,  though,  jovial  as  he  was,  he  made  a  better 
churchman  than  that  monarch.  If  ever  there  was 
a  droll  wag,  he  was  one.  The  last  time  I  met  him 
he  told  me  of  an  Irish  gentleman  —  and  I  dare  say 
he  made  up  the  story  —  whom  he  had  invited  to 
■  breakbst  a  few  days  before.  Half  an  hour  having 
passed  without  the  arrival  of  the  expected  guest,  the 
host  at  length  looked  out  and  saw  him,  apparently  in 
a  etate  of  great  mystification,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  Finally,  as  if  unable  to  solve  his  bewilder- 
ment, he  started  to  go  away,  when  Mr.  Smith  ran 
over  and  seized  him.  It  then  appeared  that  the 
invitee  had  sought  for  the  number,  77,  at  the  wrong 
spot.  Not  being  familiar  with  the  custom  of  placing 
all  the  odd  figures  on  one  hand  and  the  even  on  the 
Other,  he  had  reached  76  in  safety,  but  only  to  find 
himself  suddenly  switched  off.     The  more  he  re- 
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fleeted,  the  more  confused  he  became,  and  he  was 
about  to  sacrifice  the  expected  breakfest  and  retire, 
when  fortunately  rescued.  "  Once  seated  at  the 
table,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  I  tried  to  explain  the 
matter  in  as  clear  language  as  I  could  command, 
but  without  much  success;  for  Ilia  only  reply  was 
that  he  did  ii't  Hke  that  style  of  thing  at  all,  and  he 
could  n't  understand  it ;  for  when  a  man  wanted  to 
call  on  his  next-door  neighbor,  he  had  to  crosa  to 
the  opposite  house." 

"  When  you  were  speaking  of  Campbell  and  his 
sarcasm,"  continued  Mr,  D.,  "  I  thought  of  a  re- 
mark I  once  heard  Baron  Maule  make.  It  was  at 
a  dinner  party,  where  a  young  man  near  liim  was 
making  himself  generally  cUsagreeable  by  his  offi- 
cious observations  and  ffippancy.  He  said  to  the 
Judge,  at  length,  that  really  the  only  things  he 
cared  for  were  horses  and  women.  "  Young  man," 
replied  he,  "  I  advise  you  to  go  home  and  make 
your  will ;  bequeath  your  skin  to  be  made  into  a 
side-saddle,  and  in  that  way  you  can  both  make 
yourself  useful  and  gratify  the  only  tastes  you 
have." 

"  Sydney  Smith  and  Douglass  Jerrold  used  to 
say  terribly  severe  things  at  times.  They  were 
oA«n  perfectly  crushing,"  said  Mr.  A.  "Many  of 
them,  however,  have  been  made  public  in  one  way 
or  another  and  are  well  known.  The  latter  was 
especially  apt  and  quick-witted,  and  invariably  equal 
to  any  call  that  was  made  upon  him.    One  evening, 
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in  a  mixed  company,  we  were  playing  a  game  to 
test  our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  Each  person 
was  to  name  some  object,  it  mattered  not  what,  to 
the  guest  next  to  iiini,  and  the  latter,  under  pain  of 
a  forfeit,  was  to  give  some  quotation  from  the  poet 
to  illustrate  it.  To  Jerrold  was  alloted  the  word 
tread-mill,  and  he  hardly  hesitated  a  moment  be- 
fore replj-ing,  in  the  well-known  language  of  Lear, 
'  Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow  ! '  " 

"  Talfourd,  1  believe,  in  his  day,  served  as  a 
comieeting  link  between  the  literary  men  and  the 
lawyers,  and  performed  the  part  well,  too,  did  he 
not?" 

"Yes,  I  knew  him  quite  intimately  and  used 
frequently  to  be  at  the  great  parties  at  his  house  in 
Russell  Square.  They  were  altogether  unique,  and 
it  was  very  entertaining  to  hear  the  strange  medley 
of  names  that  were  called  out  as  the  guests  entered, 
I  have  seen  there  on  the  same  evening  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  several  of  the  judges,  a  number  of  peers 
of  the  realm,  prominent  statesmen,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  the  Keans,  Faraday,  Landseer,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  notabilities,  and  among  them  men  who 
had  been  obliged  to  hire  or  borrow  the  coats  they 
came  in.  Talfourd  never  forgot  those  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected  when  he  was  poor  and 
unknown,  and  this  was  one  thing  that  made  him  so 
popular  and  so  universally  lamented  at  his  death. 
The  entertainment  on  these  occasions  was  always 
profuse,   and    it    quite   frequently   happened   that 
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some  of  those  present,  not  being  used  to  such 
Itixuiy,  altogether  forgot  themselves.  I  Lave  seen 
one  of  our  ablest  modem  writers  quite  as  badly  off 
as  any  one,  and  his  style  of  life  at  these  London 
parties  probably  hastened  his  decease.  Very  few 
have  the  strength  of  constitution  to  endure  it  for 
any  length  of  time.  Tallbunl  himself  used  to 
drink  a  great  deal  of  port,  and  finally  died  of  apo- 
plexy. He  needed  a  perpetual  stimulus  of  that 
kind,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  upon  both 
mind  and  body  which  his  professional  and  other 
labors  were  constantly  making.  I  have  known  him, 
in  the  prime  of  his  career  at  the  bar,  to  make  an 
argument  of  perhaps  three  hours  in  an  important 
case,  another  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  still 
another  somewhat  longer  on  the  same  day.  Be- 
tween each  two,  lie  changed  his  linen,  drank  a  bot- 
tle of  port,  and  ate  a  hearty  luncheon.  He  was  so 
much  fatigued  with  his  exertions,  that  he  really 
needed  poweriiil  stimulants  to  keep  up  bis  strength, 
and  yet  no  man  could  go  through  what  be  did  with- 
out breaking  down  eventually.  He  was  very  elo- 
quent, and  could  carry  a  jury  with  him  to  almost 
any  point  he  chose.  I  heard  him  on  one  occasion 
make  a  superb  argument  in  a  case  where  bis  client 
was  suing  a  man  who  had  injured  his  horse  by 
hard  driving  and  cruel  treatment.  He  obtained 
ample  damages,  but  I  don't  think  he  spoke  ten 
minutes  about  the  horse.  By  some  strange  devia- 
tion he  soon  wandered  from  the  subject,  and,  for 
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over  an  hour,  devoted  himself  to  the  horrors  of 
Afirican  slavery.  It  was  the  moat  stirring,  ener- 
getic, and  masterlj  speech  on  that  matter  which  I 
ever  heard. 

"  His  income  as  a  lawyer  was  enormous,  and 
when  he  was  removed  to  the  bench  it  was  £5000  : 
so  that  he  was  ahlu  to  extend  to  all  liis  friends  the 
magnificent  hospitali^  which  was  so  much  to  his 
taste.  His  position  was  a  splendid  one,  and  ho  was 
a  sort  of  Mfecenas  to  both  literary  men  and  law- 
yers. He  was  successful  in  each  of  those  careers 
himself,  and  had  not  been  obliged  to  bid  farewell 
to  his  muse,  like  his  great  predecessor,  Blackstone. 
In  his  early  struggles,  when  his  fiither's  ruin  had 
blighted  his  prospects,  he  had  to  rely  upon  his 
pen  for  support,  and  his  hterary  reputation  had 
kept  pace  with  his  legal  advancement.  Any  writer 
might  be  proud  of  his  works.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  few  men  in  modem  times  who  were  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greek 
poetry.  He  had  a  wouderftdly  deOcate  perception 
of  its  beauties,  and  in  this  respect  his  mind  was 
touched  to  the  finest  issues.  His  tragedy  of  '  Ion ' 
might  almost  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Eiu-ipides 
himself.  Its  author  was  perfectly  infatuated  with 
it,  and  used  to  attend  whenever  it  was  performed, 
though  miles  from  London,  if  he  could  possibly 
find  the  time  and  means  to  reach  the  place.  He 
would  sometimes  oven  take  the  express  train  to 
Liverpool,  when    '  Ion '    was  on  tlie  boards,  and 
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return  the  same  night,  after  the  performance.  He 
would  invariably  applaud  profiisely,  even  when  the 
acting  was  bad,  and  never  failed  to  show  a  demon- 
strative approval  of  every  one  of  its  noble  senti- 
ments. He  deeply  sympatlu?*d  with  the  hardships 
of  those  less  fortunate  than  he  had  been,  and  was 
always  ready  to  tender  both  piirae  and  brain  for 
their  benefit,  Haydon,  the  painter,  once  applied  to 
him  to  relieve  his  impecuniosity  with  the  loan  of 
twenty  pounds  This  was  in  Talfourd"s  early  days, 
when  he  had  only  toiled  up  the  first  few  steps  of 
professional  success.  He  himself  needed  the  money 
for  hard-earned  and  well-deserved  recreation,  and 
had  just  laid  aside  that  amount,  in  order  to  take  a 
pleasant  trip  with  some  friends  to  Margate.  How- 
ever, his  chai'itable  heart  could  not  withstand  Hay^ 
don's  appeal,  and  he  gave  up  his  proposed  excursion 
and  loaned  him  the  sum  he  asked.  The  next  day  he 
went  to  the  steamboat  on  which  he  was  to  have 
abandoned  for  the  moment  bis  arduous  labors,  in 
order  to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  there  Haydon  and  his  family,  who 
were  going  on  the  same  excursion  he  had  relin- 
quished, and  probably  with  the  aid  of  the  very  money 
he  bad  sacrificed  to  aid  what  the  painter  fancifully 
styled  his  pressing  necessities.  Many  men  would 
have  experienced  a  feeling  of  disgust  to  see  the  por- 
dnacious  advocate  of  '  high  art '  stoop  so  low  ;  but 
Talfourd's  was  a  noble  nature,  and  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  regard  it  as  merely  an  idiosyncrasy  of 
genim." 
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These  few  pages  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
chatty  and  agreeable  form  in  wliicli  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  hotel  tables  sometimes  appears.  Of 
conrse  it  is  generally  very  different  from  this,  but  it 
seldom  is  so  tame  as  to  be  ntterly  uninteresting  and 
profitless.  I  can  conscientiously  add  that  I  never 
was  present  when  at  least  some  little  improvement 
might  not  he  derived  from  it. 


CHAPTEE  Vm. 


EvEKYBODT  of  late,  who  has  travelled  in  Switzer- 
land, has  at  least  heard  of  Zermatt.  Hundreds  of 
our  countrymen  have  been  there,  and  tliose  who 
have  not  will  never  cease  to  regret  it.  It  is  only 
within  fifteen  years  that  it  has  become  known,  and 
this  is  diiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Forbes, 
whose  enthusiastic  love  of  natural  scenery  and  sci- 
ence led  bim  to  bring  its  claims  before  the  world. 
The  discovery  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Pompeii, 
for  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  as  much  lost  to  the 
world  as  those  of  that  city  of  the  dead.  Deep  in 
the  heart  of  a  secluded  valley  tlurty  miles  long  and 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they 
were  nearly  as  barbarous  as  the  ancient  Rhscti. 
■  Their  village  was  merely  a  collection  of  squaUd 
huts,  blackened  by  age  and  smoke,  and  without 
chimneys  or  windows.  They  ate  black  bread,  and 
cheese  of  an  odor  hy  no  means  fragrant ;  hunted  the 
chamois  occasionally,  went  to  church  with  great 
regularity,  and  once  a  year  in  a  body  made  a  pil- 
je  to  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow,"  whose  chapel 
jlferched  high  on  a  cliff  above  her  worshippers. 
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All  this  thej  may  have  done,  for  aught  any  one 
knot's,  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  do  it  now,  in  fact,  but  are  beginning  to  be 
tinctured  with  civilization.  Their  bread  is  a  little 
whiter,  their  cheese  a  shade  less  demonstrative ; 
they  hunt  the  chamois  a  groat  deal  more  than  tliey 
used  to ;  they  stay  away  from  church  once  in  a 
while,  and  the  eagle  eye  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snow  "  now  and  then  misses  a  pilgrim  who  ought 
to  be  in  hia  place,  but  is  kept  at  home,  perchance 
by  neuralgia,  or  some  other  complaint  disastrous  to 
Peter  and  Paul.  The  villagers  are  no  longer  fright- 
ened at  the  sight  of  a  modern  bonnet  or  a  silk  um- 
brella. Handkerchiefs  and  wash-basins  are  making 
their  appearance  here  and  there,  and  altogether  one 
can  distinguish  considerable  progress  in  the  right 
direction. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  direct  result  of 
modem  travel,  and  those  tourists  who  take  tronble 
to  reflect  upon  it,  are  quite  convinced  that  they  are 
missionaries,  only  sHghtly  disguised,  and  spend  a 
large  part  of  their  time  going  about  doing  good. 
Their  head-cjuarters  are  two  gigantic  hotels,  wliich 
tower  like  great  factories  —  of  philanthropy  —  above 
the  huts  around  tliem,  and  a  third  on  the  Riffelberg, 
several  thousand  feet  higher.  These  are  well  sup- 
p<Hted,  and  since  Zermatt  has  become  the  rival  of 
Chamonix,  there  is  no  lack  of  strangers  from  all 
qoartera  of  the  earth  to  fill  them.  As  a  central 
point,  from  which  to  make  excursions,  Zermatt  is 
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tmsurpassed.  In  Its  ^ncinity  are  many  of  the  most 
glorious  moontain  sammits,  the  most  lofty  imd  ditTi- 
cult  passes,  and  the  grandest  glaciers.  The  sublim- 
itf  tiS  its  scenery  no  pen  can  describe,  and  it  seems 
like  a  great  temple  where  all  nations  and  all  sects 
can  come  and  worship  with  unanimity.  Few  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  chmb  at  least  one  of  these 
almost  inaccessible  heights,  where  the  reward  is  so 
great,  even  for  the  most  ardnous  exertions ;  and  men 
and  women,  who  call  themselves  invahds  at  home, 
here  are  surprised  to  find  themselves  capable  of  feats 
of  daring  that  their  wildest  ideas  never  before  con- 
ceived. Most  of  these  are  done  by  English  and 
Americans.  They  flock  here  in  multitude!,  and 
give  a  tone  to  everything  that  is  done.  At  evening 
they  crowd  the  table  (Thdte,  and  at  the  same  time 
discuss  their  dinner  and  the  events  of  the  day. 
Conversation  flows  full  and  free,  the  last  great  as- 
cent is  talked  over,  preparations  are  made  for  the 
next  day's  work,  and  every  one  contributes  his 
share  to  that  which  is  of  interest  to  all.  Grood 
breeding  almost  invariably  prevails,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  notice  how  the  quiet  refinement  of  Paris, 
or  London,  has  been  transported  to  even  this 
remote  locality.  In  truth,  but  for  the  surround- 
ings, one  might  well  believe  himself  at  a  reunion 
of  pohte  and  cultivated  people  in  his  own  land. 
Much  good  results  from  these  chocrful  meetings ; 
and  this  displays  itself  in  the  interchange  of  mauy 
courtesies,  and  the  tender  of  information  which  ia 
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often  of  great  value,  especially  to  the  inexperienced. 
This  ia  by  no  means  one  of  the  slightest  benefits  of 
travel,  which,  in  our  day,  has  so  vastly  increased 
with  the  progress  of  mental  culture  and  improve- 
ment. 

The  Church  of  England,  which  always  provides 
well  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  more  prominent 
and  respectable  members,  by  no  means  neglects 
those  who  travel  on  the  continent.  At  Interkken, 
Lucerne,  and  many  other  places  in  Switzerland, 
handsome  chapels  have  been  provided,  where  they 
can,  on  Sunday,  hear  their  own  service  in  tlieir  own 
tongue.  Resident  ministers  are  stationed  at  all  these 
villages,  and  even  in  such  remote  localities  as  Ra- 
gatz  and  Zermatt.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no 
chapel  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  weekly  worship 
has  been  performed  in  a  room  of  one  of  the  ho- 
tels. It  is  now  proposed  to  build  an  elegant  edifice 
for  this  object.  The  site  has  already  been  chosen, 
and  those  of  my  readers  who  have  been  there  will 
perhaps  call  it  to  mind.  It  is  a  little  elevation  op- 
posite to,  and  some  little  distance  from,  the  door  of 
the  Sdtd,  Mont  Cervin.  It  overlooks  the  valley,  and 
from  its  entrance  can  be  seen  the  lofty  and  magnif- 
icent form  of  the  Matterbom,  which  is  the  great 
feature  of  the  scenery  in  this  part  of  Switzerland. 
Since  the  sad  accident  of  two  years  ago,  in  which 
four  persons  lost  their  lives,  it  has  a  terrible  signifi- 
cance to  every  one  who  looks  upon  it,  and  to  Eng- 
men  more  than  any  others.     For  this  reason  it 
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13  designed  to  make  the  new  building  a  memorial 
clmrch,  and  consecrate  it  to  the  memory  of  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  who  died  within  sight  of  its  walla. 
A  monumental  tablet  will  bear  their  names,  and  re- 
call to  every  one  that  reads  them  the  fearfij  lesson 
which  their  fiite  conveys. 

It  IS  impossible  to  think  of  the  hard  lot  of  the 
youngest  of  these  men  without  feelings  of  the  deep- 
est compassion.  Though  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Lord  Francis  Douglas  was  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing among  the  rising  nobility  of  England.  Athletic 
and  vigorous  in  body,  his  mental  acquirements  were 
by  no  means  small,  and  he  had  just  passed  the  best 
examination  out  of  a  large  number  of  candidates  for 
military  promotion  in  the  British  army.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  among  Alpine  climb- 
ers by  many  exploits,  requiring  great  strength,  judg- 
ment, and  endurance.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
he  had  mounted  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cipitous and  lonely  mountains  in  this  vicinity,  and 
come  down  in  safety.  Almost  the  last  words  he 
wrote  were  the  following,  just  before  leaving  on  his 
trip  to  the  Matterhom.  I  copied  them  trom  the 
stranger's  book  of  the  hotel  where  he  stopped,  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  of  those  who  have  done  any- 
thing unusual  in  mountain  ascents  to  record  a  short 
memorandum  thereof:  — 

"  1865,  July  10.  Lord  F.  Douglas,  England. 
Ascended  the  Gabelhom  from  Zinal,  and  descended 
to  Zermatt.     Time  18^.     I  believe  this  to  be  the 


first  or  second  ascent.  This  mokes  a  truly  mag- 
nificeiit  pass,  and  the  highest  anywhere  about  here. 
Guides,  Peter  Taugwald,  Joseph  Viemiin,  of 
Zmal." 

This  is  certainly  a  modest  account  of  an  expedi- 
tion whose  dangers  none  can  appreciate  but  those 
who  have  been  tlu-ough  them.  Of  the  four  who 
died  on  the  Matterhom,  bis  body  alone  has  never 
been  found.  The  sleeve  of  a  coat  ami  a  single 
boot,  were  shown  me  as  the  sole  relics  of  one  who 
had  been  thus  hurled  from  the  warmth  of  ruddy 
youth  to  the  cold  obstruction  of  an  icy  grave. 
The  former  was  mangled  and  gashed,  whCe  from 
the  latter  had  been  hewn  a  shapeless  fragment  on 
either  aide  of  the  heel.  It  was  otherwise  uninjured 
by  the  fall,  and  its  appearance  indicated  that,  catch- 
ing in  a  cleft  of  rock,  the  foot  had  been  violently 
wrenched  from  it.  Of  the  others,  the  disjointed 
members,  or  a  poi-tion  thereof,  were  collected  here 
and  there  at  the  base  of  the  precipice.  They  bore 
no  mark  of  their  once  comely  humanity ;  and  the 
swift  descent  of  four  thousand  feet,  had  not  only 
divorced  them  from  life,  but  e&ced  nearly  every 
sign  of  recognition.  Brought  together  with  diffi- 
culty, they  received  an  honored  burial.  Why  no 
remains  of  Lord  Francis  Douglas  were  ever  de- 
tected will  probably  bo  unknown,  till  the  day  when 
nothing  shall  be  concealed.  A  hundred  rumors 
were  started ;  a  liundred  theories  intimated.  They 
vere  all  unsupported  by  facts,  and  are  too  painful 
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for  repetition.  It  is  only  known  that  his  body  mys- 
tL'riously  vanished,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  found  with 
those  of  his  companions.  It  is,  perchance,  as  well 
80.  Dismembered  like  theirs,  its  discovery  could 
have  given  but  little  gratification,  and  it  is  better 
that  it  should  thus  partake  of  the  covenant  of  the 
grave  in  its  own  solitaiy  integrity.  If,  as  is  proba- 
ble, it  be  interred  deep  in  the  eternal  snows  of  tlie 
Matterhora,  none  will  deny  that  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture is  peculiarly  fitting.  His  funeral  pile  is  glorious 
beyond  that  of  the  most  exalted  of  his  species.  The 
stupendous  obelisk  upon  whose  virgin  and  glittering 
summit  he  stood,  casts  its  protecting  shadow  over  bis 
repose,  and  will  long  testify  of  his  courage,  his  manly 
vigor,  and  the  pluck  that  was  daunted  by  no  opposi- 
tion. It  was  Ills  own  chivalrous  kindness  that  insured 
his  death ;  for  had  he  not  interceded  in  behalf  of  him 
whose  inexperience  was  the  cause  of  their  destruc- 
tion, his  mortal  ruin  would  have  been  avoided. 
Even  in  that  last  crushing  moment,  unappalled,  he 
struggled  manfully  for  life,  and  with  almost  superhu- 
man coolness,  strove  to  stay  the  swift  approach  of 
doom.  The  Bayard  of  the  Matterhom,  the  Maxi- 
milian of  its  forlorn  hope,  he  wrested  victory  from 
disaster,  and  his  name  has  become  a  symbol  in  the 
mouths  of  men.  Nowhere  better  can  he  sleep  than 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Upon  his  bones  "  the  dust 
of  old  oblivion  "  shall  not  lie. 

The  Alps  are  giant  tombs,  and  many  a  snow- 
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covered  mausoleum  has  been  sanctified  by  the  cod- 
secratioii  of  death.  But  in  all  the  sad  suggestions 
of  this  miglity  necropolis,  we  meet  with  none  that 
appeals  more  strongly  to  our  sympathy,  than  the 
fate  of  him  who  perished  so  wortliily  in  the  bloom 
of  an  early  manhood.  For  many  an  age  will  the 
Alpine  wanderer  recall  his  memory. 

"Each  loDtily  plate  shall  him  reatore, 
For  him  Ihe  leal  be  duly  abed; 
Beloved,  tin  lift  call  chann  no  more; 
And  mounted   til!  Pity's  lelf  be  dead." 

In  the  church-yard  at  Zerraatt  were  laid  the  re- 
maiiiB  of  those  who  perished  with  Lord  Francis 
Douglas.  Near  tliem  are  the  bodies  of  two  other 
travellers  who  have,  within  a  few  years,  lost  their 
Hves  in  tlua  neighborhood.  Nothing  marks  the 
site,  as  yet,  but  a  plain  black  cross,  on  which  all 
their  names  are  inscribed.  Their  dust  is  not 
mingled  with  that  of  the  villagers  who  have  died 
heretofore,  but  reposes  apart  and  close  under  the 
vails  of  the  church.  At  the  foot  of  the  sacred 
emblem,  some  kind  hand  has  planted  a  rose-bush 
and  a  few  simple  ftowors,     Reqaie»cant  in  pace. 

"  It  is  of  Uttle  profit  for  the  most  part  to  moralize, 
but  standing  over  the  graves  of  men,  ao  manly,  so 
intelligent,  so  able  as  these,  one  can  hardly  help 
asking  himself  what  was  the  real  attraction  that  led 
them  to  their  death  ?  What  has  man  to  do  upon 
these  lofty  summits  ?  Is  there  not  some  mysteri- 
ous, inexplicable  charm  that  allures  liim  to  tempt 
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the  mortal  dangers  which  Inrk  on  aJl  sides,  to  trans- 
port his  warm  frail  being  over  miles  of  glacier 
deserts ;  often  to  shelter  himself  with  difEcnlty 
against  raging  storms  and  deadly  frosts,  in  niiser- 
able  huts  raised  by  himself;  hanging  between  life 
and  death,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  with  short  breath 
and  shivering  limbs  the  narrow  footing  of  some  ma- 
jestic pinnacle  of  snow  ?  Is  it  merely  the  glory  of 
having  ascended  so  high  that  tempts  him  ?  Is  this 
the  pitiful  reward  for  which  he  looks?  We  can 
hardly  believe  it.  Surely  It  is  the  consciousneaa 
of  intellectual  power  which  bums  within  him,  and 
impels  him  to  overcome  the  dead  terrors  of  material 
Nature ;  it  is  the  fascination  of  measuring  man's 
intelligent  will  against  the  dnll  resistance  of  mere 
dust ;  the  desire  of  exploring  in  the  holy  cause  of 
G  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  earth,  and 
the  mysterious  inter  -  connection  of  all  created 
things;  more  than  this,  it  is  often  perhaps  a  vague 
longing  to  realize  on  earth's  remotest  heights  man's 
own  profound  relation  with  the  infinite  Creator." 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  but  few  to  realize  this 
mental  grandeur,  and  in  fact,  there  are  not  many 
whose  bodily  endurance  would  be  equal  to  the  test. 
Only  those  who  have  tried  it  can  appreciate  the 
miiscular  tenacity  an<l  pluck  needed  to  scale  a 
height  of  15,000  feet.  The  strain  upon  all  the 
lenities  continues  for  hours  without  intermission, 
and  the  exhaustion  is  such  as  few  can  bear.  In 
these  long  and  fearfril  expeditions  through  wilder- 
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nes.'^cs  of  ice  and  rocks,  chEisms  and  precipices,  one 
must  have  the  eye  of  t!ie  eagle,  the  foot  of  the 
chamois,  and  the  ner\'ous  gripe  of  the  sailor  when 
aloft  in  the  frozen  rigging. 

To  most  people,  this  labor  and  exposure  appear 
both  profitless  and  unnet'essary.  My  own  expe- 
rience, however,  teaches  me  a  far  different  result. 
There  are  some,  like  Professor  Tyndall,  who  resort 
to  the  loftiest  peaks  in  pursuit  of  tlieir  scientific 
researches,  and  these  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 
They  deservedly  receive  from  the  world  the  well- 
earned  &me  that  follows  from  unsparing  risks  and 
sacrifices  in  a  noble  cause,  the  advancement  of  the 
real  interests  of  mankind.  Others  mount  from  a 
longing,  and  certainly  it  seems  to  many  cultivated 
minds  a  pardonable  one,  to  indulge  their  gratifi- 
cation at  the  sight  of  a  glorious  prospect.  In  our 
age,  this  passion  has  been  developed  to  a  degree 
that  has  never  before  been  seen.  Unknown  in 
uicient  times,  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  mental 
improvement  of  our  race.  To  many  of  the  most 
cultivated  intellects  of  this  generation  the  love  of 
Mature  has  proved,  no  less  than  fame,  — 


Their  sj-mpathy  with  her  passions  and  her  change- 
fill  moods,  her  jieacefiJ  and  varied  beauty,  and  the 
majesty  of  her  grander  features,  have  served  to 
elevate  and  inspire  their  souls  with  a  fi-esh  and 
purer  life.     These  ever  lead  them  to  that  higher 
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and  holier  source  whence  springs  eternal  truth.  In 
them,  Poetry  often  finds  her  bright  original,  and 
from  them,  like  the  Ausonian  king  from  the  wood- 
nymph,  does  she  often  receive  that  wisdom,  and  that 
vital  energj-,  which  the  tainted  breath  of  cities  can 
never  give.  From  this  fountain-head,  Byron  and 
Shelley,  Wordsworth  and  Bryant,  drew  breathing 
thoughts  and  burning  words,  and  transmuted  into 
language  which  will  be  eternal  that  inner  life  of 
Nature  which  none  could  so  well  appreciate  as 
they.  To  faculties  like  theirs,  a  view  ftum  a  lofly 
mountaiu-top  is  full  of  the  deepest  and  most  profit- 
able enjoyment,  and  who  would  blame  them  for 
incurring  some  risk  to  life  and  limb  that  they  might 
attain  it. 

There  are  those  that  prefer  the  dreamy  and  se- 
ductive delights  of  Italy  to  this  barren  home  of  the 
mountaineer.  But  fascinating  as  are  the  charms 
which  rise  like  an  exhalation  on  every  side  in  that 
land  of  the  sun,  one  is  ere  long  cloyed  with  such  a 
Capuan  existence.  Repletion  soon  recalls  purer 
and  more  profitable  enjoyments.  It  is  pleasing  for 
the  moment  to  yield  to  temptation,  and  wander 
from  Elyaiura  to  Elysium ;  but  the  vigorous  and 
healthy  intellect,  with  natural  sympathy  and  earnest 
lon^ng,  rises  from  the  enervating  plains  of  Italy  to 
the  rocky  and  toilsome  heights  of  Switzerland,  and 
aeea  them  ever  spanned  with  the  bow  of  promise. 
Yet  even  that  power  which  comoth  fi-om  the  hills 
ifi  not  all-satisfying,  and  those  who  have  penetrated 
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most  deeply  into  the  grand  and  mysterioas  temples 
that  adorn  this  Forum  of  Nature,  have  found  even 
them  but  the  vestibules  that  led  to  greater  splen- 
dors of  the  mind.  They  then  were  conaeious  of  a 
broader  grasp  of  vital  truths,  and  could  exi^atiate 
with  a  wider  range  o'er  all  the  field  of  man,  Plato 
resorted  to  Egypt  to  study  the  wisdom  of  its  people. 
He  saw  above  and  beyond  it,  and  made  it  but  the 
atepping-Btone  for  his  own  lofty  and  transcendent 
genius.  The  philosophers  of  our  day  frequent  the 
Alps,  and  there  find  an  inspiration  of  which  they 
never  dreamed.  Not  only  have  they  discovered 
the  living  fountains  of  beauteous  and  sublime,  but 
the  results  of  all-embracing  mental  power.  How 
greatly  have  they  been  thus  aided  in  that  vriie  and 
snccessftd  study  of  natural  science  which  is  the 
controlling  influence  on  our  age !  And  not  the 
naturalist  alone,  but  the  historian,  the  poet,  the 
artist,  the  man  of  letters,  all  have  here  vivified 
their  genius,  and  hence  drawn  new  truths  for  our 
learning.  Gibbon,  Byron,  De  Saussure,  Agassiz, 
Tyndall,  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Coleridge,  Davy, 
De  Stael,  Sismondi,  De  Candalle,  Forbes,  and  a 
host  of  others,  —  what  of  spiritual  life  and  fer-reach- 
ing  wisdom  have  they  not  derived  from  this  source  I 
In  what  eloquent,  what  majestic  language,  have 
they  imparted  it  to  the  world  I  Conscious  of  new 
Acuities,  tliey  learned  from  the  inner  mysteries  un- 
folded to  them  that  "  the  strength  of  the  hills  is 
His  also."     Knowing  that  their  discoveries  of  hid- 
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den  law,  compared  with  the  illimitable  deeps  of 
Nature,  were  but  as  bubbles  on  the  ocean's  surface, 
they  yet  might  weU  glory  in  their  expanding  life, 
and  increased  sympathy  with  her  workings.  Ex- 
alted by  the  glimpses  vouchsafed  to  tliem  of  the 
splendors  to  come,  they  might  well  rejoice  that 
they  could  find  fitting  words  in  which  to  confide 
them  to  their  fellow-men. 

The  *'  various  language  "  wliich  Natiu-e  speaks 
has,  in  modem  times,  found  many  interpreters- 
How  infinitely  do  our  poets  gain  in  this  respect  over 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  To  them,  the 
voices  of  Nature  were  ever  mute  and  her  varied 
features  unsuggestive.  To  them,  "  great  Pan  " 
was,  in  reality,  always  dead,  and  the  fiintastic  crea- 
tions of  rough  satyrs  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel,  of 
nymphs  and  dryads,  with  which  they  sought  to 
people  the  forests  and  enliven  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth,  were  merely  the  fruit  of  a  morbid  imagi- 
nation that  craved  it  knew  not  what.  They  thus 
showed  rather  the  shallowness  and  sterility  of  their 
minds,  than  the  rich  abundance  of  an  intellect  re- 
fined and  vivified  by  communion  with  Nature. 
Notwitlistanding  their  assumptions  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions, they  were  merely  the  equals  in  this  respect 
of  the  humblest  pe.Tsant, 

le  by  tbe  river's  brim 


"Aprimi 
AyeUow 
And  it « 


)  Dolhing  m 


And  it  was  only  this  to  them. 
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When  the  fiillness  of  time  was  come  and  "  the 
oracles  were  dumb ; "  when  tlie  Son  of  God  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  eyes  of  men,  and  before  the 
brightness  of  His  presence  the  whole  moltitude  of 
deified  ghosts  —  those  "  flocking  shadows  pale  "  — 
"  trooped  to  the  infernal  jail,"  He  was  not  only 
the  Apostle  of  Religion  but  of  Nature.  He  availed 
Himself  of  ber  inexhaustible  resources  in  a,  spirit  of 
the  deepest  poetry,  and  ever  presented  her  myriad 
forme  to  those  who  waited  upon  His  words,  from  the 
lilies  of  the  field  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Like 
our  own  great  minister  of  truth  and  friend  of  Na- 
ture, He,  too,  found  "  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything,"  and  of  their  large  utterance.  He,  also, 
was  Lord.  And  tbis  feature  of  itself,  is  no  mean 
recommendation  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it 
contains  within  its  bosom  those  sympathies  which 
ever  broaden  and  deepen  more  and  more  with  the 
progress  of  humanity,  and  which  at  the  day  of 
revelation,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  weue  the  invis- 
ible chains  by  which  the  whole  earth  every  way  is 
"  bound  about  the  feet  of  God ; "  they  shall  yet 
draw  us  by  influences,  slow  yet  sure,  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  Soul  of  Nature  Himself,  and  in  His 
light  shall  we  see  that  light  which  infinite  wisdom 
has  concealed  from  our  feeble  vision. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MOKT    BIANC. 

Literary  men  have  done  much  for  Switzerland, 
and  this  seems  but  natural  to  those  who  reflect  how 
great  is  the  gain  they  have  derived  from  it.  The 
evidences  thereof  ahound  on  every  side.  At  Femey 
Voltah-e  lived  and  wrote  j  at  Lausanne  they  still 
take  pride  in  pointing  out  the  garden  and  the  site  of 
the  arbor  in  which  Gibbon  completed  the  work  that 
jmraortalized  his  name ;  Chillon,  the  home  of  an- 
cient splendor,  the  scene  of  long  continued  and  un- 
deserved suffering,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  fairest 
prospects  that  Nature  ever  offered  to  the  eye  of 
man,  derives  a  further  lustre  from  the  great  name 
of  Byron,  whose  stirring  lines  excite  anew  our  sym- 
pathy for  human  woe.  Wliat  Childe  Harold  was 
to  Chillon,  that  in  his  way  was  Albert  Smith  to 
Chamonix.  Most  of  my  readers  have  heard  of  this 
author  ;  many  of  them  have  read  his  works ;  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  have  attended  his  entertainments 
in  London,  and  still  call  to  mind  with  interest  the 
irresistibly  laughable  and  humorous  air  with  which 
he  portrayed  the  attractions  of  Chamonix  and  Mont 
Blanc.     These  "  evenings  "  were  immensely  popu- 
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lar,  and  the  result  was  very  beneficial  both  to  the 
spciiker'a  pockets  and  those  of  the  villagers  whose 
peculiarities  he  so  whimsically  set  forth.  Thou- 
sands of  people  who  lieard  him  in  the  winter  and 
laughed  till  they  cried,  betook  themselves  with  their 
families  to  Chamonix  in  the  summer,  and  it  was,  iu 
many  cases,  entirely  owing  to  Albert  Smith  that 
they  did  so.  The  inhabitants  were  not  ungrateful, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  almost  looked  upon  him 
as  their  patron  saint.  This  feeling  arose  not  merely 
from  his  exhibitions  and  writings  in  their  behalf,  but 
from  their  acquaintance  with  the  man.  Every  year 
he  went  among  them,  and  fairly  won  their  hearts  by 
his  genial  temperament  and  the  many  kindnesses 
which  liis  natural  benevolence  led  him  to  do  fur 
them.  Now  that  he  has  passed  away,  tliey  still  dis- 
play the  most  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory, 
and  I  was  really  surprised  to  find  how  strong  had 
been  his  hold  u[Km  them.  Every  one  speaks  of 
him  with  respect,  and  the  many  who  knew  him,  re- 
gret his  loss  as  that  of  a  friend.  The  rooms  which 
he  used  to  occupy  at  the  M6tel  de  Londres  are  still 
adorned  with  the  words,  "  Apartments  of  Mr,  Al- 
bert Smidt."  In  the  bureau  of  the  same  house  is 
hia  portrait,  as  he  appeared  when  giving  his  "  one 
thousandth  representation  "  of  the  merits  of  Chamo- 
nix and  its  vicinity  at  Egj-ptian  Hall.  The  likeness 
is  quite  good,  and  iwrtrays  him  "  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived,"  portly,  stout,  and  jolly,  with  that  e:\pression 
of  infinite  bonhomie  which  used  to  give  such  a  finish- 
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ing  touch  to  those  delineations  of  character  in  which 
ha  was  so  felicitous. 

Near  this  picture  was  another.  It  represented  a 
man  of  middle  age,  in  a  volaminoua  cloak  with  a 
somewhat  imposing  aspect.  He  was  bolt  upright  as 
if  he  never  sat  down,  and  his  attitude  suggested  all 
the  great  men  who  9tood  for  their  portraits  from 
Demosthenes  down  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  I  asked 
the  landlord  who  it  was.  He  said,  "  Mr.  Smith's 
brother."  I  then  begged  to  know  why  it  was  there, 
"  Because  it  is  Mr.  Smith's  brother."  And  this 
was  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  It  was  simply  a 
case  of  reflected  glory.  Mr.  B.  Smith  was  sunning 
■  himself  in  the  rays  of  Mr.  A.  Smith's  splendor, 
merely  because  he  was  "  a  man  and  a  brother." 
He  beamed  from  the  wall,  as  who  should  say, 
"  Look  at  what  my  brother  has  done  for  the  world, 
and  then  admire  me."  It  was  after  all  an  excusable 
bit  of  vanity,  at  least  in  that  latitude.  The  Smith 
&mily  is  rather  large,  and  heretofore  their  feme  has 
not  been  very  great,  except  as  a  fiunily.  It  was  quite 
natural,  therefore,  tliat  in  this  case  the  survivors 
should  jump  at  the  chance  of  aaaking  as  handsome 
n  dividend  as  possible  out  of  their  illustrious  rela- 
tive's remains. 

All  the  world  has  read,  heard,  or  sung,  — 


^ 


This  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  time 
when  the  poet  wrote  it,  but  of  late  years  the  tend- 
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eney  has  been  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  this  po- 
tentate. WliOe  Mr.  Smith  was  living  and  acted  as 
his  prime  minister,  and  puffed  him  and  his  policy 
before  crowds  of  people  in  the  metropolis,  all  went 
well  with  him,  and  he  was  sure  of  his  throne. 
Every  year  or  two  this  corpulent  Bismark,  bc'ing 
rather  too  stout  to  climb,  was  pushed  and  pnlled  by 
brawny  guides  into  his  sovereign's  presence,  and 
toM  everybody  about  it  in  the  most  winning  and 
agreeable  way  when  be  came  back.  But  now  he 
and  his  lively  tongue  are  no  more.  The  Alpine 
Club  have  gained  the  popular  ear,  and,  under  their 
guidance,  the  fickle  crowd  have  transferred  their  (d- 
legiance  to  Zermatt  and  the  Matteihom.  Most  of 
the  club  have  ascended  Mont  Blanc  ;  some  of  them 
two  or  three  times ;  and  after  mature  investigation 
have  decided  that  there  is  in  his  realm  a  fatal  de- 
ficiency of  perpendicular  precipices  and  bottomless 
crevasses.  To  be  sure,  these  are  to  be  found  there, 
and  a  few  lives  have  been  lost  in  consequence ;  but 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  prevent  everybody 
that  don't  belong  to  "  our  club "  from  returning 
alive,  and  therefore  the  whole  thing  has  been 
voted  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,"  All  the  Alp- 
ists  who  have  any  regard  for  their  reputation,  have 
rushed  off  to  the  Junglrau  and  the  Matterhom. 
There  one  can  be  tolerably  certain  of  breaking  his 
own  neck,  or  somebody  else's,  or,  at  least,  of  short- 
ening his  life  by  a  few  years,  while  "  the  outside 
barbarians "  are  cautioned  for  the  most  part  to 
stand  still  and  admire  from  a  distance. 
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If  the  only  object  in  climliing  lofty  mountains 
were  to  sliow  what  auicidfll  heights  might  be  attained 
without  actnal  death,  perhaps  the  world  might  af- 
ford to  he  disturbed  at  the  sneei-s  of  the  Aljiine 
Club.  But  there  is,  I  claim,  a  higher  end  than  tliat, 
which  some  of  these  gentlemen  fail  to  comprehend. 
As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  love  of  scenery  is 
elevating  and  ennobling  to  many  minds.  To  a  cer- 
tain class,  it  offers  a  fascination  wliich  is  almost  irre- 
sistible. If  these  can  satisfy  their  Jesire  without 
mortal  danger,  it  is  so  much  the  better,  though  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  are  often  tempted  to  risk  their 
lives,  that  they  may  enjoy  tlie  magnificence  of  those 
regions  "  where  Alpine  solitudes  extend."  The 
prize  to  be  won  is  glorious,  and  worthy  of  the  great- 
est sacrifices  and  exertions.  It  is  grand  indeed, 
compared  with  the  mere  ambition  of  mounting 
higher  than  any  one  else  has  ever  heeu.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  when  the  air  is  clear, 
is  sublime  beyond  all  that  the  tongue  can  describe, 
and  no  one  can  see  it  without  feeling  in  his  inmost 
soul  an  appreciation  of  the  transcendent  beauty 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  man  for  his  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  determination  to  make  himself  more 
worthy  of  it  in  future.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
dain of  the  Alpine  Club,  this  crowning  glory  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  secure.  The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  still  sufffciently  difficult,  dangerous,  and  exhaust- 
ing for  the  majority  of  aspirants.  It  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  any  one  who  has  not  a  vigorous 
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constitution,  a  clear  bead,  and  strong  powers  of 
endurance.  The  perils  actually  undergone  are 
great ;  the  possible  ones,  much  greater  and  more 
numerous.  The  elements  here  work  their  will 
uncontrolled,  and  the  pedestrian  b  never  safe 
from  the  hazard  of  avalanches,  mists,  snow-storms, 
winds,  and  thick  clouds.  Those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  top  are  very  conscious  of 
the  risks  they  run,  so  much  so,  that  few  care  to 
encounter  them  a  second  time. 

The  path  to  Mont  Blanc  leads  at  first  to  a  little 
chalet  called  La  Pierre  Potnlue,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a  steep  ascent  overlooking  the 
village  of  Chamonbi.  Though  not  unsafe,  it  Is 
tedious  from  tlie  infinite  number  of  zigzags,  so  that 
to  most  climbers  it  would  really  be  quite  a  rehef,  if 
a  few  precipices  or  crevasses  were  scattered  along 
the  route,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Up  to 
this  £tape  our  party  consisted  of  but  three,  to  wit, 
two  young  Englishmen  and  myself.  We  had  three 
guides  and  two  porters.  The  elder  of  my  compan- 
ions regarded  himself  as  no  end  of  a  walker, 
and  having  concluded  to  reach  the  top  long  before 
any  one  else,  had  already  arranged  with  his  guide 
to  descend  by  a  different  route.  He  was  to  cross 
from  the  highest  point  to  the  Ztonw  du  Gout^,  the 
next  peak ;  thence  to  another  called  the  AiffuUle  ilu 
Ooutf :  and  from  thence  he  proposed  to  go  down  to 
the  valley  by  the  Glacier  du  Taconay.  \Vhether  he 
did  it  or  not,  remains  tu  be  seen.   His  friend,  some- 
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what  younger  thau  he,  said  little,  but  walked  very 
well  and  appeared  quite  equal  to  anything 
tended  to  do.  At  La  Pierre  Pointue  we  found  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  awaiting  our  arrival  with  the 
idea  of  accompanying  us.  Considering  what  he  was 
to  go  through,  his  costume  was  rather  astounding. 
He  wore  a  suit  of  blue  cloth  for  summer  wear  and 
in  the  latest  style.  He  was  daintily  got  up  as  to  his 
cravat  and  vest,  and  his  hair  was  glossy  "  with  thine 
incomparable  oil,  Macassar."  His  boots  were  of 
thin  calf-skin,  and  had  doubtless  often  cut  a  distin- 
guished figure  on  the  Boulevards.  His  upper  ex- 
tremities were  tipped  with  a  black  hat  and  a  pair  of 
light-brown  kid  gloves.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
would  be  the  Mte  noire  of  the  whole  expedition,  and 
as  soon  as  I  perceived  him  I  decided  to  keep  as  fiir 
Irom  him  as  possible.  The  rest  of  the  party  had 
left  their  "  store  close  "  at  the  H6tel  de  Loiidres,  and 
were  dressed  in  thick  suits  with  plenty  of  under- 
clothing, heavy  boots  with  sharp  nails  in  the  soles, 
and  felt  hats.  We  had  also  stout  mittens,  worsted 
helmets  to  cover  our  heads  and  necks,  and  the  usual 
supply  of  veils  and  blue  glosses  for  the  protection 
of  the  eyes  and  face.  Our  legs  were  enveloped  in 
leggins  of  coarse  cloth  which  came  up  to  the  knee. 
We  left  the  chalet  at  two  o'clock,  and  made  our 
way  towards  the  head  of  the  Glacier  deg  Bogsons, 
over  which  our  path  ran.  We  reached  it  in  an 
hour,  and  prepared  t«  cross  it  by  roping  ourselves 
together  at  distances  of  ten  feet.     The  sun  slione 
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brightly  upon  the  snow  and  ice,  and  tlie  heat  was 
intense.  The  reflected  rays  burnt  the  skin  and  daz- 
zled the  eyes,  and  we  were  glad  to  put  on  our  veils 
and  glasses.  The  surface  of  the  glacier  was  broken 
and  confused  as  the  ice-floe  of  the  polar  seas. 
Giant  piles  of  snow  and  ice  were  heaved  up  in 
tumultuous  and  chaotic  disorder,  aa  if  by  some  tre- 
mendous eicplosion.  Toppling  over  and  leaning 
upon  each  other,  were  lofty  and  irregular  columns, 
like  the  towers  of  a  city  after  an  earthquake.  In 
their  profound  depths  could  be  seen  dark  blue  illim- 
itable caverns,  grand  in  their  deceitful  beauty,  and 
hung  with  icicles,  the  last  gift  of  the  setting  sun. 
At  intervals  the  ice-mass  was  torn  and  rifled  apart 
by  enormous  fissures  far  too  broad  to  leap  over,  and 
occasionally  spanned  by  the  treacherous  arch  of  a 
snow-bridge.  Here  and  there,  from  these  abysses 
where  no  eye  could  penetrate,  arose  a  solitary  pier 
of  ice,  partially  covered  with  snow,  and  offering  an 
uncertain  and  perilous  footing.  Over  and  through 
all  these  we  slowly  advanced.  Now  we  wound  with 
cautious  step  around  the  base  of  some  icy  crag ; 
now  leaped  from  one  slippery  edge  to  another  ;  now 
threaded  tlie  verge  of  a  gla-ssy  ravine,  and  again 
mounted  or  descended  slowly  over  the  soft  and  oily 
snow  to  another  enormous  rirt  and  another  dubious 
jump.  To  manage  these  glacier  ))afisages  with  suc- 
cess, demands  no  little  skill  and  judgment.  The 
veils  make  the  eye-sight  dim,  the  face  hot,  and  the 
respiration    uncomfortable.      One   can   hardly   see 
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where  to  place  his  feet.  Often  the  alpenstock  can- 
not be  used,  though  generally  it  is  the  greatest  aid 
an  expert  mountaineer  can  have.  With  a.  man  tied 
ten  feet  behind  you,  and  a  second  the  same  distance 
before,  it  ia  not  a  little  difficult  in  many  pl^ea  to 
decide  how  &r  one  can  leap  with  safety.  One  goes 
bIowIj  down  a  slippery  buttress  in  which  Iiis  guide 
has  cut  steps,  and  which  projects  part  way  across  a 
huge  rift.  At  the  end  is  a  jump  of  several  feet, 
over  which  the  guide  has  passed.  If  you  spring  too 
soon,  you  wrench  tlie  man  behind  oil'  his  footing 
into  the  chasm,  or  perchance  miss  the  leap,  and  are 
pulled  in  yourself.  If  you  fail  to  advaTice  quickly 
enough,  you  are  jerked  off  your  standing  by  your 
predecessor,  who  must,  of  course,  tlirow  himself 
upon  the  opposite  ledge  sufficiently  fiir  for  his  own 
secm'ity. 

After  about  two  and  a  half  hours  of  this  progress 
we  reached  the  Qrands-MvletB.  This  name  ia  ap- 
plied to  a  long  ridge  of  sharp  peaks  that  rise  per- 
pendicularly from  the  snow  some  distance  beyond 
the  farther  side  of  the  glader.  Formerly  thei-e  was 
to  be  found  here  a  hut  of  stone,  containuig  one  apart- 
ment, where  the  first  night  was  spent  by  those  as- 
cending Mont  Blanc.  This  year  a  new  edifice  has 
been  erected  just  below  the  old  one,  which  is  of 
wood  and  more  commodious.  It  embraces  two 
rooms,  and  that  the  world  may  be  siutably  im- 
pressed with  the  increased  giandeur  of  the  estab- 
lishment,  it   has   been   endowed   with   the   proud 
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name  of  J>  Grand  ff6tel  Imperial  des  Grand»- 
Mtdets,  wliich  title  I  took  great  pains  to  copy  ver- 
batim.  The  resources  of  this  great  caravansSrai 
are  not  so  stupendous  as  its  name.  Tlie  furniture 
consisted  of  three  bedsteads  and  four  mattresses,  a 
table  to  let  down  from  the  wall,  a  rusfj  stove,  five 
pine  stools,  and  some  straw.  The  plate  was  com- 
posed of  ten  iron  cups,  ingeniously  tinned  to  imi- 
tate silver ;  the  same  number  of  iron  spoons,  also 
tinned;  and  six  or  seven  earthen  platters.  There 
was  also  a  huge  tin  pail.  Mine  host's  larder  con- 
tained nothing  but  a  loaf  of  bread  as  large  as  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  and  about  as  hard,  and  several 
million  tons  of  snow,  which  lay  about  loosely  in 
every  direction,  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
from  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  tin  pail  and  the 
stove,  he  manufactured  the  necessary  water  for  his 
atiiine.  Directly  before  the  front  door  was  a  gap, 
as  broad  as  the  Red  Sea  and  as  difficult  to  cross, 
which  made  the  hotel  a  bad  lodging  for  somnambu- 
lists, that  is,  provided  any  one  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  sleep  enough  to  walk  in  upon  such  a  desolate 
height. 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  the  foreign  auxiliary  had 
already  begun  to  suffer  from  the  pangs  of  vaulting 
ambition.  He  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
thoroughly  used  u|i.  His  face  was  of  the  color  of 
one  of  H,  B,  M.'s  grenadiers,  and  macassar  and 
perspiration  ran  together  in  mingled  streams  over  it. 
He  threw  himself  upon  a  mattress  completely  ex- 
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haunted,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  neither  moved  nor 
epoke.  Being  then  asked  if  he  would  like  some- 
thing to  eat,  he  sdd  he  proposed  first  to  look  at  the 
sunset.  Wc  sat  down,  and  he  finally  arose,  and  seiz- 
ing a  smalt  copy  of  Rousseau's  "  Emile,"  elegantly 
bound  in  green  and  gold,  which  he  carried  wher- 
ever he  went,  took  alternate  bites  at  that  and  the 
aun  for  at  least  twenty  minutes.  lie  had  it  all  to 
himself,  for  his  own  body  and  the  remains  of  his 
favorite  author  entirely  filled  the  only  window  in 
the  room.  Meanwhile  the  elder  of  the  two  English- 
men had  been  eager  to  show  how  fresh  lie  was  after 
hia  pull,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  cabin,  had  at  once 
climbed  up  a  steep  spur  of  the  Grands-MuleU.  He 
had  mounted  about  fifteen  feet,  when  he  missed  his 
foothold  and  came  down  against  our  ft'ail  dormitory 
with  a  shock  that  threatened  to  plunge  it,  prond 
name  and  all,  into  the  abyss  before  it.  He  was  not 
much  hurt,  and  only  lacerated  his  wrists  against  the 
stones  ;  hut  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  as  far  as 
two  of  our  party  were  concerned,  the  prospects  for 
the  morrow  were  not  very  encouraging.  At  eight 
o'clock  we  retired  to  bed,  hut  not  to  sleep.  There 
were  three  mattresses  for  four  people,  upon  three 
bedsteads  which  were  let  down  from  the  wall  by 
hinges.  They  were  all  placed  closely  together,  side 
by  side,  so  as  to  form  one  grand  plateau.  Room  was 
made  upon  them  for  four  gentry  and  one  guide. 
Another  guide  possessed  himself  of  a  comer,  va- 
cant, though  not  much  so,  while   the  landlord  en- 
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camped  on  some  straw  nnder  tlie  table,  and  snored 
away  inelUfluoasly,  though  it  struck  me  that  the 
Bound  was  too  artificial,  and  made  by  him  design- 
edly, for  the  same  reason  that  Voltaire  said  the  un- 
fortmiate  Admiral  Byug  was  shot,  — "^^pour  encour- 
ager  les  autres"  In  the  next  room  the  rest  of  the 
guides  and  porters,  as  thoy  lay  on  the  floor,  chatted 
and  sang,  and  sang  and  chatted,  with  an  occasional 
burst  of  silence.  Nobody  did  any  sleep,  though 
everybody  talked  and  asked  everybody  else  why 
he  did  n't  keep  quiet  and  go  to  rest.  The  novelty 
of  the  situation,  the  exhOarating  qnahties  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  that  elevation,  and  the  natural  excite- 
ment of  possible  dangers  prevented  all  repose,  and 
at  two  o'clock  there  was  a  general  uprising.  For 
90  short  a  night,  it  seemed  to  me  the  longest  I  ever 
passed. 

The  landlord  bustled  about  with  a  thousand  cares 
preying  upon  his  mind,  and  prepai-ed  some  refresh- 
ment with  the  air  of  one  conscious  of  great  re- 
sources. A  little  tea  was  heated  in  a  bottle,  the 
fearful  taste  of  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget ;  and  a 
"  Potage  au  naturel "  was  made  by  melting  a  quan- 
tity of  snow  in  the  tin  pail  and  soaking  thin  chips  of 
bread  therein,  till  they  were  quite  warm.  The 
Frenchman  was  slow  to  come  to  time,  but  as  we 
threatened  to  go  off  and  leave  him,  he  finally 
emerged  from  the  tomb  where  we  had  been  so  long 
immured.  He  had  obviously  decided  that  he  must 
take  rare  of  his  complexion,  but  otherwise  had  got 
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ing on  his  kids  as  he  came  oat.  He  wore  a  mask 
of  white  linen,  with  holes  for  the  mouth  and  nose, 
and  apertures  for  the  goggles,  as  large  a«  tea-cups, 
whieh  concealed  his  eyes.  Over  his  head  he  had 
drawn  a  black  worsted  helmet  that  fitted  tightly 
round  the  mask.  As  he  stood  in  the  doorway  in 
the  light  of  a  dim  candle,  he  said  notliing,  but  looked 
all  about  in  deathly  silence.  His  aspect  was  pre- 
ciady  that  of  a  skeleton  ;  and  all  the  ghosts  that  I 
hfld  over  heard  of,  from  "  the  sheeted  dead  "  in  the 
Roman  streets  down  to  Dion  Bourcicault  in  "the 
Phantom,"  from  Lazarus  to  "  Alonzo  the  Brave," 
passed  before  me  in  a  horrid  panorama.  The 
guides  said  it  was  indispensable  that  we  should  pro- 
coed  in  two  bodies,  and  of  course  it  was  my  fortune 
to  be  yoked  to  this  French  hobgoblin. 

At  half  past  two  we  started.  Nothing  could  be 
grander  than  the  spectacle  before  us.  The  air  was 
clear  and  cold.  Not  a  breath  stirred,  and  the  stars 
powdered  the  sky  in  myriads.     I  never  before  saw 

Lthcro  so  numerous,  so  vividly  near,  or  so  brightly 
golden.  The  thin  crescent  of  the  waning  moon  was 
just  visible  over  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Orandt' 
Millets.  Her  radiance  did  not  equal  that  of  the 
muming-star,  and  was  hardly  greater  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  her  orb,  which  could  be  plainly  seen  by 
the  earth-light.  At  our  feet  was  the  black  gulf 
with  its  unfathomable  depths,  and  beyond,  the  broad 
and  boundless  wastes  of  snow  that  mounted  steeply 
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towards  t!ic  suminit.  High  above  towered  the 
rocky  and  snow-draped  walla  which  surrounded 
them.  They  were  already  lit  up  with  a  atrange 
glow  from  the  glittering  expanse  beneath,  and 
seemed  to  marshal  us  the  way  that  we  were  go- 
ing. The  first  guide  bore  a  lantern,  and  so  did  the 
lost.  Theae  shed  a  weird  and  fantastic  light  over 
our  path,  and  were  the  only  features  wanting  to 
complete  the  romantic  and  startling  aspect  of  the 
scene.  The  brush  of  Rembrandt,  or  the  pencil  of 
(instave  Dor6.  alone  could  ha%'e  done  it  justice.  In 
solemn  silence  we  moved  on,  while  our  host  waved 
us  a  salnte  from  the  door.  The  candle  behind  him 
cast  his  giant  shadow  far  over  the  broad  opening  on 
to  the  white  slope  beyond,  and  as  he  raised  his 
arm,  the  cloudy  figure  seemed  to  beckon  us  on  to  a 
mysterious  and  uncertain  doom.  We  strode  forward 
into  the  night.  We  were  sands  on  the  sea-shore, 
mere  atoms  in  the  immensity  of  space,  waife  of  hu- 
manity east  u[)on  the  lonely  spaces  of  an  immeas- 
urable desert. 

Slowly,  and  at  first  toilsomely,  we  advanced  over 
the  zigzags  cut  in  the  frozen  snow.  The  French- 
man soon  gave  out.  First  he  removed  his  helmet 
to  obtain  more  air,  and  then  tore  off  his  mask. 
Finally  he  sat  down  and  panted  for  breath.  He 
was  utterly  used  up  already,  and  finding  that  he 
would  probablj'  be  unable  to  make  the  ascent,  I 
required  my  guide,  who  did  it  very  unwillingly, 
to  loosen  the  rope  and  go  on  with  me.     At  half 
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past  five  we  reached  the  Grand  Plateau,  after 
mounting  slope  after  slope  of  icy  crust  that  stretched 
out  before  as  in  almost  intenninable  vista.  Here 
the  way  was  more  level,  and  we  advanced  w-ith 
greater  rapidity.  Part  of  our  route  had  lain  over 
tlie  d4lrri»  of  enormous  avalanches  which  had  been 
hurled  from  the  heights  above,  great  masses  of 
snow  and  blocks  of  ice  that  would  overwhehn  an 
army.  They  still  threatened  to  fali,  and  the  guides 
hurried  us  on  at  the  best  of  our  speed.  The  gi'ow- 
ing  light  had  now  rendered  our  lanterns  useless, 
and  the  sun  was  casting  a  broad  band  of  yellow 
over  the  giant  dome  that  rose  before  us.  One  by 
one  the  other  summits  were  gladdened  by  his  bright 
effulgence,  and  their  glory  irradiated  our  path. 
For  an  hour  we  moved  slowly  on  over  that  vast 
steppe,  and  then  approached  the  Corridor,  This  ia 
a  frozen  wall  springing  suddenly  from  the  top  of  a 
rapid  incline  of  snow  that  leads  to  a  wide  and 
deep  crevoMee.  Here  great  care  was  needed,  for 
the  way  was  almost  perpendicular,  and  the  dripping 
ooze  from  above,  melted  by  the  sun's  rays,  had 
consolidated  into  hard  ice,  and  every  step  had  to  be 
cut  in  its  compact  and  glassy  mass.  One  guide 
went  cautiously  forward  with  his  axe,  and  all  fol- 
lowed. I  had  already  united  my  rope  to  that  of 
my  companions.  For  a  hundred  paces  we  crept  up 
foot  by  foot  till  a  gentler  ascent  was  reached,  where 
we  could  move  with  increased  safety.  Here  the 
older  Englishman,  who  had  before  showed  signs  of 
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e^aastion,  was  entirely  prostrated,  and  could  go 
no  further.  He  looked  like  death,  and  could  hardly 
sit  up  from  faintness.  We  decided  to  wait  a  little, 
in  hopes  that  rest  would  enablu  him  to  proceed. 
He  was  plucky  and  anxious  to  go  on,  and  greatly 
mortified  at  his  faUure.  In  five  minut<;s  he  made 
another  attempt,  hut  was  now  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
He  had  been  able  to  reach  this  spot  only  by  the  aid 
of  a  span  of  guides,  who  bad  pulled  him  forward, 
like  a  yoke  of  oxen,  by  the  roj>e3  attached  to  bis 
waist.  At  bis  last  effort  he  had  not  strength 
enough  to  keep  his  feet  in  the  path,  but  reeled  to 
and  fro  like  a  drunken  man.  We  could  do  nothing 
for  him,  and  the  guides  had  already  dosed  him  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  They  bad  given  him  bits 
of  chocolate  to  dissolve  in  his  mouth;  peppermint- 
lozenges,  which  they  called  pastiUes  ;  dried  prunes, 
bread,  cold  tea,  cold  coffiie,  brandy,  red  wine,  and 
a  few  other  trifles  that  I  can't  recollect.  It  was 
impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  courage  that  had 
sustained  him  so  long  in  spite  of  such  numerous 
obstacles.  He  at  length  saw  the  folly  of  fiirtber 
exertions,  and  begged  his  friend  and  myself  to  leave 
him.  We  did  so,  though  deeply  pitying  him,  and 
confided  him  to  the  care  of  his  own  guide  and  por- 
ter, after  they  had  tried  to  carry  him  forward  in 
their  arms  and  &iled. 

By  reason  of  this  and  other  detentions,  it  was 
eight  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at  the  Miir  de  la 
Odte.     This  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  way. 
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It  IS  a  precipice  of  ice  nearly  perpendicular  and  four 
hundred  feet  high.  The  aurlace  is  rough,  and  hen? 
and  there  covered  with  ridges  or  projections  of  hard 
snow,  which  aiford  a  precaiious  footing  to  those  who 
have  the  temerity  to  climb  it.  At  the  bottom  are 
the  shai^p  and  jagged  rocks  which  bristle  up  from  the 
top  of  a  second  precipice,  and  render  the  ascent 
tenfold  more  perili'us.  Wearily  and  tediously  we 
now  advanced,  my  guide  going  first  and  laborioiisly 
catting  track  upon  track  in  zigzag  after  zigzag.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  cease,  tliis  standing  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  life  and  death,  tenaciously 
clutching  my  alpenstock  and  pressing  it  firmly  into 
the  ice,  while  I  rested  against  the  cliff  and  supported 
myself  on  one  foot,  till  a  step  was  hewn  out  for  the 
other.  My  life,  too,  did  not  depend  nolely  on  my  own 
^-igilance,  for  if  either  of  the  four  made  a  slip,  nothing 
could  avert  destruction.  One  conid  only  be  patient, 
cautious  about  looking  down,  and  take  especial  pains 
not  to  follow  with  his  eyes  the  lumps  of  ice  and 
snow  which  rolled  from  the  axe  of  our  pioneer.  For 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  this  went  on.  It  seemed 
an  age.  The  higher  we  mounted,  the  steeper  grew 
Ae  path,  and  it  was  not  till  our  position  became  ab- 
solutely fearful,  that  we  reached  the  top  and  came 
out  into  a  safer  route.  It  was  here  that  we  first 
began  to  notice  the  effects  of  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  air.  Mont  Blanc  is  fifteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  feet  in  height,  and  at  such  an 
elevation  the  atmosphere  is  much  less  dense  than  at 
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the  level  of  the  sea.  I  found  ray  respiration  some- 
what impeded  and  much  quii'ker  than  before,  far  \ 
more  so  than  on  Monte  Rosa.  My  companion  v 
quite  distressed  by  this  difficulty  of  breatiiing,  and  J 
for  the  last  few  hundred  steps  was  obliged  to  sit  ] 
down  repeatedly  and  recover  himself  before  going  i 
on.  My  porter  here  was  unable  to  go  fiirther,  and  f 
sat  down  and  stayed  where  he  was  till  my  return. 

The  crown  of  Mont  Blanc  is  a  gigantic  dome  (rf  1 
ice  called  La  Calotte,  and  our  last  and  most  fatigu- 
ing pull  was  over  its  slope  to  the  summit.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  it  was  largely  covered  with  snow,  and 
not  many  steps  were  needed  to  insure  our  safety. 
It  was  intensely  cold,  and  a  bitter  stinging  blast  I 
rwept  relentlessly  over  and  seemingly  through  us. 
With  ever  increasing  lassitude  we  slowly  drew  our- 
selves forward.  It  was  not  without  apprehension 
tiiat  I  passed  near  the  spot  where,  thirteen  days  be- 
fcre,  Mr,  Bulkley  Young  had  made  the  fittal  misstep 
that  caused  his  death.  Since  that  time  till  now, 
no  one  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top,  though 
two  attempts  had  been  made.  It  had  been  the 
solitary  abode  of  clouds,  and  storm,  and  darkness, 
and  the  winds  of  heaven  had  mournfully  sung  the 
requiem  of  the  parted  spirit.  At  ten  o'clock  I 
stood  upon  the  final  crest,  and  the  rich  reward  of 
my  exertions  lay  outspread  before  me.  Surely  the 
world  cannot  show  a  more  magnificent  prospect 
-  than  this.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  view  in 
every  direction  seemed  almost  unlimited.   All  Swit- 
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zerlaiid  lay  like  a  map  at  my  feet.  I  could  look 
down  upon  her  highest  mountains,  Monte  Rosa, 
the  Breithom,  the  Mischaholhomer,  the  Jungfrau, 
the  Matterhom,  the  Finster-Aarhom,  and  the  other 
resplendent  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  —  I 
predominated  over  them  all.  Deeply  framed  among 
them  were  the  myriad  waters  of  this  glorious  coun- 
try, the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Lucerne,  of  Thun  and 
Wallenstadt,  and  a  thousand  others.  Towards  the 
south  the  eye  ranged  over  Italy,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  and  the  dark  hlue  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  green  meadows  and  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy 
and  the  Lago  Maggiore.  To  the  west  extended 
the  vine-clad  fields  and  valleys  of  France ;  while 
towards  the  north  and  east  I  could  see,  far  heyond 
the  thickly  clustering  monntaina,  the  hills  of  Baden 
and  the  gloomy  drapery  of  the  Black  Forest.  At 
ray  ftet  the  stupendous  masses  of  snow  steeply  de- 
scended to  the  valley  of  Chamonix,  while  to  the  right 
lay  the  village  of  La  Sase  on  the  Italian  side.  It 
seemed  almost  exactly  beneath  us,  so  abrupt  are  the 
southern  bluffs  of  the  mountain.  As  the  landmarks 
of  this  vast  panorama  gradually  unfolded  themselves 
to  our  minds  and  we  could  comprehend  it  in  all 
its  scope,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of 
exultation  that  our  a'^cent  had  been  thus  trium- 
phantly successful,  and  had  secured  us  an  intellect- 
ual delight  which  few  are  permitted  to  enjoy. 

As  we  placed  our  feet  on  the  loftiest  ridge,  we 
heard  &intly  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  with  which 
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they  are  accustomed  at  Chamonix  to  announce  the 
safe  arrival  of  those  whfi  reach  the  top.  In  the  dis- 
tiiiice  I  could  see  the  stragglers  painfully  toiluig  on, 
in  the  hope  of  one  day  arriving  at  their  destination. 
A  dim  speck  denoted  the  Frencliman,  still  clinging 
to  his  light-colored  kids  and  black  hat.  Why  bis 
hands  were  not  frozen  stiff,  I  could  never  under- 
stand. A  guide  was  pulling  him  before  and  an- 
other pnshed  behind.  His  pangs  were  evidently 
unutterable,  but  he  still  kept  en  route  as  if,  hke  the 
Wandering  Jew,  he  was  fated  to  go  incessantly  for- 
ward. A  little  nearer  was  the  Englishman  with 
bis  team  of  bipeds,  who  certainly  earned  their 
wages  on  this  occasion,  if  any  men  ever  did.  He 
was  plucJdly  swaying  to  and  fro  in  his  efforts  to 
scale  the  peak  in  time  to  climb  his  other  two  peaks 
before  sunset.  On  a  rock  at  the  base  of  the  dome 
was  my  porter,  evidently  regarding  himself  safer 
and  more  at  his  ease  where  be  was  than  farther  up. 
There  was  no  romance  to  liim,  poor  fellow,  in  the 
lucent  of  Mont  Blanc !  Considering  the  amount 
of  brag  with  which  the  rest  of  the  party  had  started, 
this  portion  of  the  view  was  to  me  but  little  less  at- 
tractive than  the  other  features. 

In  a  short  time,  the  Arcdc  cold  and  the  piercing 
wind  made  our  situation  extremely  uncomfortable. 
The  bleak  air  seemed  to  whistle  through  our  very 
bones.  No  clothing  could  keep  it  out.  In  twenty 
minutes  we  prepared  to  descend,  first,  however, 
tbinking  the  health  of  the  glorious  old  potentate  in 
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a  bottle  of  champagne  which  my  attendant  had 
brought  up.  Our  throats  were  parched,  and  we 
could  swallow  but  a  few  mouthfiils  of  solid  food,  and 
that  with  difficulty.  Tlie  distressing  effects  that  are 
often  said  to  follow  from  a  visit  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  did  not  attend  upon  either  my  companion 
or  myself.  There  was  no  bleeding  at  the  nose  or 
mouth,  and  no  trouble  in  hearing  anything  that  was 
said  ;  though  Dr.  Pitschner,  who  went  up  in  1859, 
states  that  he  could  not  understand  a  word  from 
hia  guide,  when  fifteen  paces  off.  I  could  distin- 
guish the  voices  of  my  companion  and  cicerone  ap- 
parently as  clearly  as  when  on  lower  ground.  Even 
oar  breathing  was  unobstructed,  while  we  remained 
quiet  and  made  no  exertion. 

Our  progress  down  was  much  more  hazard- 
ous and  disagreeable,  though  more  rapid,  than  the 
ascent.  The  Mur  de  la  C'dte  and  the  Corrithr 
were  estremoly  dangerous  and  slippery,  and  we, 
of  course,  had  not  the  strength  of  body  with  which 
we  started.  Half  way  down  the  latter,  my  guide 
lost  the  spike  from  his  alpenstock,  and  was  forced 
to  lower  himself  by  clutching  step  after  step,  as  if 
with  eagle's  claws.  The  sun  was  now  some  hours 
high,  and  the  snow  soon  became  very  soft  and  deep. 
For  miles  it  was  over  our  knees,  and  its  effect  was 
enervating  in  the  extreme.  The  ardent  reflection 
of  the  blazing  rays  from  the  broad  plains  and  glis- 
tening crags,  scorched  our  skins  and  blinded  our 
eyes,  in  spite  of  veils  and  goggles.     The  heat  al- 
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most  stifled  us  at  times,  as  we  plodded  on  drearily 
and  laboriously.  In  some  places  it  was  safe  to 
make  a  glixsade  dawn  tlie  mure  easy  inclines,  and 
seating  ourselves  one  behind  the  other,  and  steering 
with  our  alpeniitocks,  we  glided  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 
It  needed  some  dexterity,  however,  to  avoid  be- 
ing overtomed  and  drawn  down  head  foremost. 
Though  I  succeeded  in  keeping  my  seat,  the  result 
was  disastrous  to  my  apparel,  of  wliich  it  would  re- 
quire a  pretty  stout  suit  to  make  more  than  a  dozen 
Buch  transits.  Never  were  people  more  dehghted 
than  were  we  at  the  sight  of  the  Grand  M6Ul  Impe- 
riai  des  Qrandi-Mulets,  though  we  were  too  anx- 
ious to  reach  Chamonis  to  remain  long.  In  half  an 
hour,  that  is  at  one  and  a  half,  we  left  the  house, 
and  after  a  long  and  treacherous  way  across  the 
glacier,  which  tlie  soft  snow  rendered  exceedingly 
perilous,  reached  £a  Pierre  Pointue,  and  from 
thence  descended  to  the  village  at  five  o'clock.  We 
were  received  with  the  usual  welcome  of  cannon, 
champagne,  enthusiastic  volleys  of  questions  from 
our  fair  countrywomen,  shaking  of  hands,  and  gen- 
eral congratulations,  on  our  safe  arrival.  We  were 
deeply  thankful  at  the  result  of  our  exi^edition,  hut 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  nothing  whatever 
woiUd  tempt  us  to  repeat  it;  though  the  next  day 
my  companion  and  myself  were  as  well  as  usual, 
and  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  the  climb  except  los- 
ing the  skin  from  our  faces. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

HOTEL   BOOKS    AND   THEIK    DROLLERIES. 

I  PRESUME  most  people  have  heard  of  the  anec- 
dote which  Su-  Walter  Scott  used  to  tell  with  so 
much  zest  of  one  of  his  tenants,  to  whom  he  had 
loaned  a  copy  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  It  was  re- 
turned in  a  few  days  with  tlie  grave  remark  that 
"they  were  braw  stories,  but  unco  short."  This 
observation,  by  the  way,  contains  much  more  truth 
than  most  people  think,  as  would  doubtless  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  any  one,  even  at  the  prea- 
ent  day,  who  should  devote  an  hour  to  that  pon- 
derous tome.  It  is  fiiU  of  the  most  admirable  quo- 
tations, selected  with  wonderful  tact  and  skill,  and 
well  repays  perusal,  from  the  impression  it  conveys 
of  the  resources  of  the  English  language.  There 
is  really  very  little  "  Johnsonese,"  compared  with 
our  own  tongue,  and  the  "  words  of  learned  length 
and  thundering  sound  "  with  wliich  the  author  used 
to  smite  the  world,  only  appear  now  and  then,  like 
the  sea-serpent  or  the  ph<Enix.  The  former's  re- 
mark applies  with  equal  truth  to  another  kind  of 
literature,  different  in  its  style  and  origin,  yet 
unique  in  its  way,  and  that  is  the  contents  of  the 
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books  in  which  travellers  enter  their  names  and 
other  scraps  of  information  at  the  various  hotels  in 
Switzerland.  These  form  quite  an  entertaining  re- 
cord of  personal  peculiarities  and  odd  conceits, 
mixed  with  many  bits  of  useful  knowledge,  though 
relating,  for  the  most  part,  to  mountain  trips  and 
die  condition  of  the  difFerent  inns. 

I  have  sometimes  devoted  a  leisure  half  hour  to 
reading  the  entries  for  years  back,  and  have  invaria- 
bly been  amused.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  in 
what  characteristic  ways  the  national  temperament 
of  tourists  is  displayed.  The  Germans  and  Italians 
often  break  forth  mto  song,  and  one  sees  whole 
rivers,  or  more  properly  canals,  of  poetry,  "  hateful 
to  gods  and  men,"  spread  over  the  pages.  Tliia  is 
generally  of  poor  quality,  and  only  serves  to  show 
how  vainly  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writers  has 
Striven  to  give  the  essence  of  a  fine  \-iew,  or  other 
natural  attraction,  in  fitting  language.  It  was  an 
efiiisiou  of  this  kind  that  the  late  Albert  Smith  in- 
scribed years  ago  in  the  travellers'  book  at  Montan- 
vert.  This  is  a  little  mounUiin,  or  rather  hill,  of 
easy  aacent,  near  Chamonix,  and  is  ^mous  for  its 
imposing  prospect  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Having 
inted  to  the  top,  which  is  about  two  bom's  from 
the  village,  panting  and  pufling,  "  eying  his  watch 
and  now  his  forehead  mopping,"  Mr,  Smith  was 
suddenly  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and 
sat  down  with  the  intention  of  letting  the  world 
know  it   in   metrical  heroics.     What   he  actually 
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wrote  no  one  can  tell,  for  the  book  has  disappeared, 
and  I  found  on  inquiry  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it ; 
but  the  verae  could  hardly  liave  been  of  the  sort 
that  posterity  does  not  willingly  let  die,  for  the 
bard,  having  signed  it  merely  with  his  initials,  dis- 
covered on  a  subsequent  visit  that  the  next  coiner 
had  added  as  a  commentary  on  the  text,  "  Only 
two-thirds  of  the  truth,"  and  with  malicious  rail- 
lery placed  it  directly  under  his  signature. 

Albert  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  cheerfiil-tem- 
pered  men  ever  known,  and  used  to  tell  this  stoiy 
with  great  satisfaction,  though  it  was  against  him- 
aelf.  He  appears  to  have  subsequently  changed  his 
ideas  as  to  the  style  of  poesy  suited  to  that  locality, 
for  in  his  "  Christopher  Tadpole  "  —  which  clever 
book,  by  the  way,  he  dedicated  to  Judge  Talfourd 
—  he  makes  "Mrs.  Hamper,"  on  her  \'iait  to  the 
same  spot,  attach  the  following  lines  to  her  auto- 
graph:— 

"  Mont  BUnc  is  Uie  monarcb  of  mounUmi ; 
They  crowned  him  long  ago; 
liut  who  they  got  to  put  it  on 
W«  don't  exictly  Vnim." 

rhe  "  A.  S."  story  suggests  to  me  another  exam- 
ple of  Albert  Smith's  ineffable  good  humor,  wbicb, 
while  it  rendered  him  an  admirable,  long-suffering, 
and  inexhaustible  butt  tor  Douglass  Jerrold,  also 
made  him  a  most  entertainiug  and  genial  compan- 
ion. I  will  venture  to  relate  it.  though  it  is  a  little 
beyond  the  range  of  my  subject.    When  Mr.  Smith 
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was  giving  lus  fiiiiiuus  Alpine  experiences  and 
"  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  "  to  crowded  audiences  in 
London,  Buckstone,  tlie  lively  comedian,  travestied 
them  on  the  stage  of  hia  theatre,  and  nightly  gave 
the  most  laughable  burlesque  of  the  hero  of  Cha- 
monix  and  his  exploits.  The  latter  was  at  the 
climax  of  his  fame,  and  so  was  tlie  former,  and  peo- 
ple enjoyed  each  entert^nment.  They  flocked  in 
multitudes  from  Egyptian  Hall  to  the  Haymarket, 
and  were  really  in  doubt  which  to  admire  most,  the 
original  or  the  imitation.  One  evening  the  latter 
was  of  more  than  the  usual  merit,  and  all  tlie  world 
came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  peculiar  talents  of  the  actor.  The  air,  the  ex- 
pression, the  features,  the  dress,  the  very  voice  of 
the  unhappy  model,  were  caricatured  to  perfection. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  the  bottom  of  this  new 
well  was  reached  and  truth  came  out.  It  seemed 
that  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  all  along  known  what 
was  taking  place  at  the  opposition  house,  had  made 
an  arrangement  with  his  imitator  for  hoaxing  the 
pablic. 

"  Let  me  perform  one  night  at  your  place,  Buck- 
stone,  and  you  may  do  the  same  for  me  at  mine. 
Will  you  agree  to  it  ?  " 

"  Done,"  said  the  latter,  and  this  was  the  way  it 
happened  that  the  people  were  "done"  too.  It 
was  Albert  Smith's  way  of  taking  a  little  quiet 
revenge  upon  them  for  making  fiin  of  him,  or  at 
least  for  helpmg  those  who  did  so.     It  was  entirely 
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in  unison  with  his  genial  nature,  and  fijr  Albert 
Smith  to  caricature  Albert  Smith  was  not  at  all 
remarkable. 

Though  English  rhymes  are  irequcntly  found  in 
these  travellers'  books,  they  are  not  otlen  of  the 
rhapsodical  sort.  They  are  mostly  jocose  and  not 
seldom  quito  kughabte.  At  Bcllagio  is  to  be  seen 
a  quatrain  by  an  American  lady,  who  appears  to 
have  been  so  prostrated  by  the  lovely  scenery  of 
the  Lake  of  Como  as  to  gush  forth  in  these  lines :  — 

Obi  UiBl  I  bad  a  homo 

Dpon  Ihe  L»te  of  Como! 

I  'd  laugb  uid  piny  tbu  live-tong  day. 


Under  thia  some  gentleman  has  written:  — 

"  Where'er  wb  go,  where'er  we  roam, 
It  19  not  ^ooi  to  be  nlune: 
Yet  pray  take  caro,  nor  lightly  dan 
To  lre»d  the  path  of  Cd  Btm  Boanit." 

To  this  an  observer  liad  added  the  words,  "  Able, 
doubtless,  but  obscure ; "  and  so  most  people  would 
probably  regard  it. 

In  the  album  on  the  top  of  the  Brevent,  near 
Chamonix,  —  which  is  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  high,  and  offers  a  noble  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  — 
where  a  neat  little  inn  is  kept  for  the  "  rectification 
of  the  frontiers "  of  dilapidated  tourists,  I  saw  a 
very  spirited  drawing  intended  to  illustrate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  one  of  a  party  who  tad  found  the  ascent 
disagree  with  him.  Tlie  sufferings  of  the  exhausted 
victim,  the  ministrations  of  his  triends,  and  his  final 
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recovery  were  portrayed  very  cleverly  in  a  series 
of  expressive  figures,  and  under  the  wliole  were 
these  lines :  — 

"  Thtre  vu  a  foimg  mui  of  GeoeTa 

That  VMM  took  veiy  bad  with  a  lever , 

Whon  Ibe;  brought  him  t  pill, 

He  uid,  I  'm  tiat  iU, 

Thii  meadacioua  young  man  of  Geneva." 

The  faculty  of  interpreting  any  striking  feature 
by  a  graphic  and  spirited  akt'teh,  that  enables  one 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  to  present  the  whole 
afiair  to  the  eye,  belongs  especially  to  the  Itahans, 
They  have  a  wonderful  talent  for  caricature,  as  in- 
deed might  be  inferred  from  the  nomberless  comic 
papers  one  meets  with  everywhert;  in  their  country. 
They  are  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  it, 
and  quickly  seize  upon  the  humorous  and  satirical 
elements  of  any  incident.  I  have  seen  whole  pages 
in  the  hotel  books  at  out-of-the-way  inns  covered 
with  designs  of  this  nature,  that  Leech  or  Doyle 
would  have  been  glad  to  acknowledge.  They 
were  full  of  character  and  hfe,  and  evidently  gave 
a  sort  of  s}-nopsi3  of  what  their  authors  had  just 
experienced.  These  were  almost  invariably  done 
by  Italians.  Comic  portraits  of  the  landlord,  or 
perhaps  some  waiter,  whose  absurdities  had  stnick 
their  fancy ;  the  fece  of  a  pretty  girl  and  her  odd 
country  head-dress,  wildly  exaggerated,  yet  at  first 
glance  seen  to  be  accurate ;  the  figure  and  dress  of 
an  eccentric  tourist ;  a  queer  incident  on  the  road, 
perehance ;  horses  in  every  attitude,  dogs,  groups  of 
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old  women  washing,  venerable  be^ara,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  subjects  for  a  clever  pen  and  a  fertile 
brain,  rambled  over  the  leaves  and  left  a  lasting 
and  irresistible  impression  on  tlie  mind  of  every  one 
that  saw  them. 

These  transient  records,  when  written,  form  a 
sort  of  secret  communication  between  tourists, 
and  especially  those  from  England  and  America. 
With  these  they  ser\-c  for  a  kind  of  free-masonry, 
or  language  in  cipher,  for  at  the  larger  number  of 
jilacea,  no  one  can  read  Uie  writing  so  as  to  undt-r- 
stand  it,  and  those  who  speak  English  can  inscribe 
such  opinion  of  matters  and  things  as  they  jilease 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come  after  them,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  an  irascible  landlord  scratching 
them  out.  To  be  sure,  one  cannot  always  confide 
in  the  suggestions  of  other  men  as  to  the  condition 
nf  any  particular  house.  Great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  peculiar  temperaments.  There  is  a  vast 
discrepancy  in  the  ideas  of  different  persons  con- 
cerning the  same  hotel,  as  in  regard  to  everything 
else.  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison, 
and  what  one  considers  extortionate  and  thievish, 
another  looks  upon  as  quite  fair,  and  gives  no 
thought  to  the  matter.  One  traveller  must  always 
have  beefsteak  for  break&st,  and  makes  a  prodigious 
fiiss  because  he  can't  obtain  it  at  some  rarely  vis- 
ited place,  where  they  don't  kill  an  ox  or  a  cow 
oflener  than  once  in  six  months,  and  then  not  until 
they  have  disposed  of  every  morsel  of  the  animal  in 
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ailvanci;.  Another  is  miserable  and  dyapeptJc,  and 
vents  his  spleen  on  every  domicile  lie  stops  at.  Tom 
Taylor  journeyed  two  years  ago  over  the  same  re- 
gion that  I  lately  passed  through,  and  at  all  the 
inns  I  saw  the  following  entry,  no  more,  no  less, 
"Tom  Taylor,  —  Disgusted  1"  It  was  generally 
ill  received  by  those  that  read  it,  and  was  often  fol- 
lowed by  8  reflection  somewhat  like  the  ensuing, 
which  I  copied  esaotly  from  the  book  at  Couima- 
yeur :  "  Thia  intolerable  snob  has  made  the  same 
hopelessly  idiotic  entry  in  several  other  hotel  books, 
with  equally  ludicrous  stupidity  and  imintlessness," 
This  is  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  with  a  sledge- 
hammer, and  it  might  be  well  commended  to  Mr- 
Taylor  for  use  in  his  next  play.  It  would  doubt- 
less make  an  impression  from  the  force  of  the  lan- 
guage, if  not  otherwise. 

Another  man  never  goes  to  bed  without  a  warm- 
ing-pan, and  puts  it  down  in  black  and  white  as  a 
Bolenm  admonition  to  alt  the  world,  because  he  can't 
be  accommodated  with  that  luxury.  A  third  always 
drinks  sherry,  and  nothing  else,  for  dinner  ;  a  fourth 
iLInks  the  bread  "  vile,"  as  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  write,  and  the  tea  is  always  another  prolific  sub- 
ject of  complaint.  The  English  are  very  fastidious 
in  thia  matter,  and  generally  style  the  continental 
herb  "  nasty,"  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  word  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  everything  that  does 
not  please  them.  Of  course,  one  must  depend  upon 
circnmstaoces  in  forming  his  judgment,  and  do  his 
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best  to  extort  the  tnitli  from  many  contradictions 
In  some  cases,  however,  tlie  tone  of  the  varioui 
entries  is  invariably  tlie  same,  and  one  inn  wai 
fiiirly  extirpated  in  this  way,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  travelling  public.  Every  tourist  gave  ii 
a  black  record,  and.  in  a  few  years,  it  was  shunnec 
like  a  pest-houae  by  all  Americans  and  EagUsIi 
This  was  the  S6tel  de  la  Paste  at  Baveno.  Hiiifc 
of  this  kind  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  tht 
Italian  Lakes : 

"  At  Baveno,  beware  of  the  H6td  de  la  Poits." 

"  The  word  Rascal  I  is  written  on  the  face  of 
every  one  at  Baveno." 

"  Avoid  Baveno  ;  dear,  diiiy,  detestable  ; "  — 
and  many  others. 

One  unfortunate,  who  had  been  constrained  tc 
pass  the  night  there,  concludes  his  melancholy  dia- 
tribe with  the  words,  —  which  would  be  ludicrous 
were  they  not,  alas !  too  true,  —  "  And  the  pretty 
chamber-maid  has  left.  She  was  the  only  article 
that  made  the  inn  bearable  or  pleasant."  The  re- 
sult of  this  deluge  of  abuse,  richly  deserved  as  it 
was,  is  seen  in  the  disappearance  of  tlie  object  of  it, 
and  now  one  might  as  well  try  to  find  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  as  the  Rdtd  de  la  Paste  at  Baveno. 

Many  of  these  records  are  thoroughly  personal 
and  characteristic,  like  the  following  in  the  album 
at  Montanvert :  — 

"  W.  B,  Banting,  London.    Try  my  system." 

"  Mile  Am4lie  de  Q .   Damime  ascension  du 

Mmtanvcrt." 
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This  was  tho  last  one  in  the  book  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  a  year  ago,  and  naturally  excited  the 
laughter  of  all  who  read  it,  for  the  "  ascent  of  the 
Montanvert "  is  regarded  at  Chaiiionix  very  much 
•8  a  climh  to  the  tup  of  Beacon  Hill  is  at  Boston. 

In  the  AUieryo  ihlC  Muropa  at  Ferrara,  I  met 
with  many  odd  scribblings. 

"  The  Mrs.  Wood.  From  Florence  to  Venice, 
April  14,  1852." 

Under  this  was  the  brief  comment,  — 

"What  a  swell!" 

"  Sir  William  and  Lady  Symonds  and  servants, 
from  Rome  to  Venice." 

To  this  the  same  austere  commentator  had 
added,— 

"  Why  not  retinue  at  once  ?  " 

A  few  lines  below  appeared,  in  letters  of  impos- 
ing size,  — 

"  Arclideacon  Richard ,  Priest  of  the  Church 

of  England.  Very  well  satisfied  with  this  hotel  and 
charges." 

After  the  word  "  hotel,"  some  less  assuming 
churchman  had  inserted  the  line,  "  Ajid  with  him- 
self; "  while  another  party,  apparently  in  a  burst  of 
indignation,  had  appended  to  the  end  of  this  speci- 
men of  High  Church  chirography  the  more  pithy 
than  complimentary  expression,  "  D d  fool  I " 

I  was  greatly  entertained  by  these  unsophisticated 
confidences,  which,  like  tlie  rest,  I  give  verbatim. 
They  were  probably  written  by  some  elderly  female, 
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who  had  long  ceased  to  place  any  hope  in  male  pro- 
tectors, 

"  My  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were  exceed- 
ingly gratified  for  refreshing  our  exhausted  eaergiea 
by  a  comfortable  breakfast  at  this  hotel,  after  our 
filtiguing  night's  journey  from  Padua.  We  are 
now  in  anxions  expectation  of  the  comet,  which 
people  say  is  to  pass  in  the  course  of  the  day.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  it,  but  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree 

afraid.  Charlotte  M.  E.  O ." 

Poor  Carlotta !  The  next  comer  had  merci- 
lessly inscribed  across  her  valiant  profession  of 
ftlth,— 

*'  The  brain  was  indeed  soft  that  wrote  tliis." 
An  annotation  which  most  people  would  consider 
as  im necessary  as  it  was  cruel. 

In  many  of  these  albums  are  to  be  found  lively 
mementoes  of  the  wordy  warfare  which  is  inces- 
santly waged  between  our  own  country  and  Eng- 
land. At  the  end  of  a  very  long  and  ridiculous 
paragraph,  frill  of  bulls  and  penned  by  a  wandering 
Irish  "  avocat"  —  as  he  signed  liimaelf,  —  who  took 
this  occasion  to  give  the  world  a  list  of  his  vari- 
ous discomforts  on  the  road,  were  these  comments, 
■  in  as  many  different  hands.     I  offer  them  in  extenso 

^M  for  the  amusement  of  my  readers :  — 

^M  "  A  miserable  specimen  of  American  English." 

^^  "  The  gentleman  is  a  great  curiosity  himself." 

^M  "  I  know  you  are  an  American,  or  you  would  not 

^B  be  such  a  foot." 
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"  English  fools  are  abroad  as  well,  as  erinced  by 
our  experience  at  Bologna,  Hotel  Bnin." 

"  Usual  style  of  compliments  interchanged  be- 
tween these  two  enlightened  nations.  —  L.  K." 

"  America  !  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee   atiU." 

"  An  impardal  observer  would  say  that  the 
daughter  was  an  improvement  upon  the  mother." 

"  Down  with  the  snobbish  Englishmen !  " 

Across  all  these  was  finally  written  by  some 
lover  of  tranquillity,  — 

"  Yankee  and  Avglaia.  Peace.  Be  still.  —  J. 
Le  Place." 

Upon  the  travellers'  book  at  Boiirnevllle,  some 
American  wag,  for  wajit  of  better  material,  had  be- 
stowed these  two  conundrums,  which,  though  ven- 
erable, are  not  bad :  — 

"  How  does  a  hair-dresser  die  ?  He  curls  up  and 
dies." 

"  How  does  a  sculptor  die  ?  He  makes  taces  and 
busts." 

At  Courmayeur  I  read,  — 

"July  25,  1865.  Rev.  J.  Bromley,  Son  and 
Daughter,  Leamington." 

Under  it  a  passing  witling  had  relieved  himself 
thlB:  — 

"  Ab  the  '  Son  and  Daughter '  is  part  of  the  ad- 
dress, we  presume  this  is  the  sign  of  a  public  house 
kept  by  the  above  gentleman." 

Lower  down,  some  practical  and  unappreciatiTe 
genius  had  subjoined,  — 


"  Not  true,  vide  June  15tli." 

Tliis  must  have  been  done  by  the  man  that  never 
joked ;  perhaps  a  direct  deaceudant  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  Salisbury  Plain. 

Still  another  entry  occurs  to  me,  with  which  I 
will  close  this  list  of  facetious  brevities.  It  waa  at 
the  inn  of  Gressoney :  — 

■'  Don't  go  to  the  S6tel  de  la  Ponte  at  Varallo, 
unless  you  wish  to  shorten  your  life." 

This  was  probably  the  work  of  some  real  philan- 
thropist, of  whose  efforts  I  could  well  approve,  since 
I  spent  two  unwholesome  days  at  that  very  estab- 
lishment, and  can  safely  recommend  any  one  to  re- 
sort to  it  who  desires  to  die  early  and  often. 

There  is  one  class  of  travellers  that  seem  to  ex- 
amine hotel  records,  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
anything  to  them,  but  to  abstract  what  is  already 
there.  They  are  autograph-hunters,  and  are  often 
as  unBcmpulous  as  the  devotees  of  old  books,  coins, 
postage-stamps,  and  other  worn-out  dSbris  of  tlie 
past.  Nothing  is  safe  from  their  rapacity,  and  many 
a  man  who  would  walk  all  round  Monte  Rosa  to  re- 
store a  lost  dime,  will  (jounce  upon  an  autograph  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  and  hold  on  to  it  witli  a  tenacious 
grip  that  nothing  can  loosen.  One  often  comes 
upon  the  traces  of  these  pirates,  and  unsightly  gaps 
here  and  there  in  the  various  albums  remind  him  of 
the  vacuum  which  erasts  in  that  part  of  the  plunderer 
where  there  should  have  been  a  conscience.     Th>s 

me  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Francis  Douglas  has 
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been  especially  sought  for  of  kte,  and  at  Zermatt 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  he  stopped  has 
been  obliged  to  lock  up  his  book  for  fear  of  the  mu- 
tilation it  would  suffer,  if  left  unguarded.  Not  far 
from  that  village,  in  the  valley  ofSt.  Nicholas,  ia  a 
place  called  Randa.  Here  is  an  inn  from  which 
the  Mischabelhomer,  the  highest  peak  in  Switzer- 
land, ia  sometimes  ascended.  In  June,  1865,  that 
nobleman  spent  the  night  there,  just  before  making 
this  expedition,  and  wrote  his  name  in  the  album. 
Shortly  after  the  accident  that  made  the  writer  so 
widely  known,  some  recreant  cut  this  out.  A  cross 
has  been  marked  at  each  end  of  the  empty  chasm, 
and  the  following  words  appear  over  against  it. 
I  know  not  who  wrote  tliem,  but  they  are  well  mer- 
rited:  — 

"  The  name  of  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  who  was 
killed  on  the  Matterhom,  has  been  stolen  from  the 
opposite  page  by  some  autograph-hunter.  Stranger, 
1  pray  you  pity  the  bad  taste  and  the  weak  con- 
science, and  wish  better  manners  to  the  no  doubt 
amiable  thief." 

To  this  a  note  has  been  appended  by  a  subsequent 
visitor :  — 

"  Tuft-bnnter,  who  will  fi'ame  it  and  hang  it  over 
his  mantel-piece." 

If  the  perfidious  robber  has  occasion  to  go  again 
to  Randa,  it  will  be  better  for  his  peace  of  mind 
to  "  pass  by  on  the  other  side." 
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During  the  past  year  travellers  in  Switzerland 
labored  under  great  disadvantages.  Those  who 
lucceeded  in  seeing  anything  deserve  to  be  cred- 
ited with  many  excellent  qualities  that  their  order 
often  do  not  possess.  In  spite  of  their  immense 
number  Nature  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  propiti- 
ated. She  was  invariably  in  the  worst  of  humors, 
and  drenched  the  whole  of  her  followers  without 
much  regard  for  their  feelings  and  with  the  strictest 
impartiality.  Jupiter  Pluvius  appeared  to  be  the  rul- 
ing power,  and  for  the  whole  season  had  everything 
pretty  much  his  own  way.  He  is  by  no  means  a 
beneheent  deity  for  tourists,  though  he  demands  more 
sacrifices  in  the  shape  of  boots  and  umbrellas  than 
any  now  going.  Between  the  snow  on  the  mountfun- 
tops,  the  rain  in  the  valleys,  and  the  dense  mists 
and  clouds  that,  like  wet  blankets,  smothered  all 
the  finest  views,  the  travelling  commnnity  had  lit- 
tle reason  to  be  satisfied  mth  their  condition.  The 
best  they  were  able  to  do  was  to  run  out  between 
two  showers  and  pick  up  what  they  could.     This  is 

•t  at  all  profitable,  besides  being  very  trying  to 
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one's  temper.  It  does  n't  pay  to  go  three  thousand 
and  odd  miles,  merely  to  shut  one's  self  up  in  a  largo 
tavern  witli  two  hundred  other  people.  Hotel  life  is 
the  same  everj'where,  and  one  can  dress  in  the  latest 
style,  and  eat  three  meals  a  day,  and  smoke,  and 
play  billiards,  and  discuss  the  ladies,  and  the  price 
of  gold,  and  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  Mr.  Pea- 
body,  and  the  war,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  and  ev-ery- 
body  and  everything  else,  in  short,  without  crossing 
the  ocean  for  that  expressly.  Hence  people  who 
journey  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  eiyoying 
"the  scenery,  and  who  really  meet  with  nothing  but 
water  in  various  forma  of  aggravating  development, 
and  hear  nothing  hut  had  French  and  small  talk, 
think  their  time  and  money  thrown  away.  Thus 
arise  ennui  and  general  disgust,  and  numerous  harsh 
remarks  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  weather. 
The  only  feature  in  the  landscape  that  throve  and 
prospered  was  the  waterialls.  These  were  really 
aoperb,  and  the  Giessbach,  the  Staubbach,  the  Miir- 
renbach.  the  Triimlenbach,  the  Reiehenbach,  and,  in 
feet,  the  whole  hack  (amily,  fairly  outdid  themselves. 
Their  condition  was  however,  in  most  cases,  merely 
a  vexation,  and  they  could  only  be  seen  after  a 
prolonged  wade  through  the  mud,  followed  by  wet 
feet,  a  cold,  rheumatism,  or  some  other  form  of 
water-cure.  Thus  the  majority  of  people  staid  at 
home  and  flattened  their  noses  against  the  window- 
panes,  while  the  various  cataracts  raged  and  surged, 
baled  and  thundered,  and  tore  themselves  all  to 
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tatters,  like  the  tragedians  of  a  country  ataj^,  with- 
ont  any  spectators.  One  day  I  ventured  to  the 
other  end  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz  in  a  violent  rain,  to 
visit  the  falls  of  the  Giessbach  ;  and  I  must  say  I 
was  repaid.  Nothing  short  of  the  great  Niagara 
itaelf  could  be  more  sublime,  than  the  rush  of  this 
impetuous  and  swollen  torrent.  From  a  heiglit  of 
over  a  thousand  feet,  it  plunges  in  a  succession  of 
mad  leaps  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  each  into 
the  wide  water  at  its  base.  Its  channel  is  nearly 
straight,  so  that  its  whole  course  can  be  seen,  as  it 
flows  between  the  tall  evergreens  that  hang  over  its 
banks.  It  is  broad  and  deep,  and  every  drop  of  its 
stream  is  lashed  into  the  whitest  foam.  Here  and 
there  clouds  of  spray  arise,  and  feathery  jets  are 
thrown  into  the  air  from  behind  hidden  rocks.  In 
the  sunshine  rainbow-crowned  mists  are  to  be  seen, 
and  the  rays  of  the  full  moon  at  night  are  given  back 
in  a  thousand  glittering  coruscations.  It  casts  away 
its  watery  wealth  of  precious  drops  and  lacy  foam 
and  opal  bubbles,  with  a  "  wastefiil  and  ridiculous  ex- 
cess," as  if  it  were  the  largesse  of  a  prince.  Gath- 
ering its  cloudy  drapery  about  it,  it  leaps  into  the 
lake,  with  one  faint  melodious  chant  ere  it  dis- 
appears forever.  It  is  a  cascade  that  none  can  see 
without  being  impressed  with  the  exuberant  beauty 
with  which  the  All-giver  has  endowed  it- 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
r  this  fall  to  illnrainate  it  every  evening  at  nine 
o'clock.     The  effect  is  wonderful  in  the  extreme. 
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thuugh  the  idea  would  at  first  strike  most  people  as 
too  tiicatrical  and  gaudy.  It  is  not  so  in  reality. 
As  we  stand  near  the  foot,  the  whole  cataract  is 
seen  white  and  clear,  like  the  ghost  of  a  torrent,  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  firs  that  fiinge  it.  Suddenly 
a  rocket  is  sent  off  as  a  signal,  and  the  water  is  lit 
up  witli  red  and  green  and  yellow  lights.  Under 
a  projecting  ledge,  over  which  it  falls  in  one  broad 
sheet,  is  placed  a  Bengal-light  of  brilliant  red,  and 
the  stream  hangs  in  a  floating  veil  of  flame.  This 
slowly  changes  to  violet,  and  then  to  orange,  and 
then  to  a  dark,  and  again  to  a  light  green.  At 
length  it  fades  away.  Now  a  ruddy  glow  is  cast 
upon  the  fleecy  mists,  and  they  sparkle  as  they  rise, 
like  the  smoke  and  fire  from  a  burning  building. 
Now  the  angry  ela?t  of  the  current  is  as  deeply  blue 
as  that  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  again  its  thousand 
jets  leap  aloft  like  emeralds.  For  a  time  the  delu- 
sion is  comjilete,  and  the  Giessbach  is  a  cascade  of 
parti-colored  and  radiant  streamlets,  almost  too  brill- 
iant to  look  upon.  But  like  every  earthly  spec- 
tacle, its  beauty  soon  dies  away,  and  the  cold  reality 
comes  back  in  all  its  force.  Again  the  pure  and 
ghostly  waters  impel  themselves  from  crag  to  crag, 
untainted  by  the  artifice  of  man,  and  forever  as  they 
flow,  whether  in  the  bright  hues  of  the  sunlight 
or  the  solitary  blackness  of  night,  they  add  their 
harmonious  tones  to  the  thousajid  voices  of  Nature. 
For  many  reasons   the  Giessbach  is   one  of  the 
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most  popular  of  all  the  Swiss  siglits.  It  is  wltliin 
an  hour's  sail  from  Interlaken  over  a  beautiful  lake. 
There  is  an  excellent  hotel  near  the  foot,  the 
grounds  around  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  bridges 
lead  across  here  and  there,  and  paths  not  too  difii- 
cult  mount  along  its  edge  to  the  very  summit, 
while  in  one  spot  a  gallery  ingeniously  contrived 
passes  under  it,  and  one  can  safely  and  comfortably 
look  through  tlie  whole  volume  of  water.  There 
never  was  a  fall  that  could  be  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amined than  this,  and  consequently  there  never  was 
one  that  was  better  known  or  more  »dmired.  Years 
ago,  as  many  will  remember,  we  used  to  read  of  an- 
other cataract  in  our  school-hooks,  and  "  How  docs 
the  water  come  down  at  Lodore  ?  "  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Mr.  Southey,  used  to  quite  oveipower  our 
young  minds,  as  it  went  "  dashing  and  flashing  and 
splashing  and  crashing  "  through  the  pages  of  "  The 
National  Reader"  in  a  voluminous  torrent  of  adjec- 
tives, like  the  author's  own  poetry.  I  recollect  to 
have  greatly  wondered  what  a  gigantic  Niagara  it 
must  be,  that  needed  such  a  chvte  de  motg  to  de- 
scribe it.  And  yet  in  spite  of  poetical  fancy,  what 
is  this  fall  to  Giessbaeh  ?  I  was  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed when  I  visited  it,  and  saw  a  weak,  attenu- 
ated stream  of  a  consumptive  tendency,  droppuig 
languidly  from  one  pebble  to  another,  as  if  it  would 
be  glad  to  stop  and  sit  down  e\-ory  moment.  But 
nowadays  few  jwople  go  to  Lodore,  and  no  one 
takes   Uie  trouble  to  write   about   it.     It   dribbles 
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away  its  existence  into  Denvent  Water,  and  tinldea 
forth  the  praises  of  the  man  who  did  his  best  to  im- 
mortalize it,  as  well  as  it  can.  It  flits  through  the 
minds  of  us  to  whom  its  name  used  to  be  familiar,  as 
a  sort  of  dim  dream,  pleasantly  suggesting  that 
■which  once  was,  but  can  never  be  again.  Such 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Giessbach,  but  I  doubt  it. 

From  Interlaken  and  its  inflated  cataracts  to  Cha- 
monix,  its  popular  rival,  was  an  aquatic,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  an  amphibious  excursion.  I  reached  the 
latter  place  over  a  pass  called  the  Col  de  Balnie. 
Ordinarily  it  is  an  aSair  of  but  nine  hours,  and  the 
way  JA  not  at  all  ardnous.  Ladies  often  cross 
with  comtbrt  and  ease.  At  the  summit  is  an  inn, 
7096  feet  high,  which  is  situated  in  Switzerland ; 
and  just  beyond  it  is  another,  7095  feet  high,  which 
is  in  France.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Savoy  by 
Napoleon  III.,  the  boundary  line  of  the  two  coun- 
tries has  run  between  tliem.  From  each  of  these 
hotels  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  Cha- 
monix,  and  the  lofty  range  of  snow-clad  mountains 
which  form  the  retinue  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  re- 
garded as  quite  the  correct  thing  to  pass  the  night 
at  one  of  these  two  honsea,  and  get  up  early  enough 
in  the  morning  to  see  the  rising  sun  tip  the  dome 
of  that  giant  of  the  Alps.  It  needs  a  certain  force 
of  character,  to  be  sure,  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
and  most  people  have  so  little  sympathy  with  sun- 
shine, that  they  would  much  rather  allow  its  donor 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  have  his  own  way,  even 
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in  the  Alps,  than  leave  their  beds  at  five  o'clock  to 
see  him.  However,  I  have  known  men,  and  even 
women,  wlio  were  willing  to  sacrifice  tliemsetvi'S  so 
far,  but  few  of  them  ever  repeated  the  experiment, 
and  nearly  all  afterwards  exj^ressed  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  sunsets.  Landlords,  for  the  most  part, 
don't  like  these  ghosts  with  blue  noses  who  trouble 
their  establishments  in  ways  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, and  generally  discourage  them  in  their  efforts  to 
catch  the  monarch  as  he  comes  forth.  They  don't 
care  to  have  their  bedclothes  dragged  over  the  mud 
and  snow  by  their  shivering  guests ;  and  I  call  to  mind 
the  despair  of  mine  host  of  the  Riglii,  and  also  him 
of  the  Faulhom, —  8500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  — 
who  posted  up  the  following  notice,  which  I  copied 
to  the  letter  as  a  warning  to  my  readers  who  may 
be  going  that  way :  "  It  is  requested  that  those 
persons  who  take  the  blankets  off  their  beds  in  the 
morning,  to  the  summit,  will  carefiilly  fold  them  so 
that  they  may  not  get  soiled.  The  blankets  thus 
taken  must  be  paid  one  franc  each." 

Fortunately  for  the  menage  of  the  Boniface  of  the 
H6tel  Su%»»e,  the  guests,  when  I  spent  the  night 
there,  were  not  much  tempted  to  go  out  very  early, 
for  we  were  greeted  with  a  fiirious  snow-storm, 
■which  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hot  air  and 
blue  sky  we  had  just  lefl  at  Martigny.  At  five- 
o'clock  in  the  morning  an  impetuous  whirlwind  was 
sweeping  up  from  the  valleys  beneath,  and  dash- 
ing against  the  walls  of  our  hotel  with  a  violence 
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that  shook  every  stone.  We  gathered  in  tlje  Bolle  d 
manger  at  breakfast  with  melancholy  (aces.  There 
were  three  Americans,  four  Germans,  an  English- 
man, and  a  trio  of  French,  including  one  lady. 
Eveiybody  condoled  with  evcryhody  else  in  French, 
more  or  leas  bad,  aceonling  to  hia  accomplishments 
in  that  tongue,  and  remained  at  the  breakfast-table 
as  long  as  tie  could.  Most  of  us  thouglit  of  at  least 
two  or  three  fatal  accidents  to  lonely  travellers  on 
remote  and  rocky  heights,  and  told  them  with  gusto, 
When  we  had  thus  come  nearly  to  the  weeping 
point,  a  pack  of  cards,  the  united  debris  of  several 
■ets,  was  found  by  somebody,  and  part  proceeded  to 
use  them,  while  the  rest  pitched  coppers  into  a  tum- 
bler. Madame  sat  by  the  fireside,  for  luckily  we 
had  wood  enough  to  take  the  chill  off,  and  amused 
herself  with  that  last  resort  of  the  sex,  when  in 
trouble  or  vacuity,  crochet- work.  She  knitted 
away,  occasionally  exclaiming  "  Mon  Dieu .' "  as  a 
more  vehement  wave  than  usual  burst  against  the 
walls,  or  with  a  petulant  "  Oh  del !  "  as  she  looked 
into  the  mouth  of  the  black  gorge  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  wet  fuel  hissed  and  sizzled.  Once,  for  a 
few  uionients,  the  varying  maelstrom  was  heaved 
up  from  below,  and  we  could  see  to  quite  a  distance 
across  the  peaks  around  us.  The  subjects  of  la  belle 
France  decided  to  leave  at  once,  but  a  difficulty 
arose :  Madame  was  troubled  with  a  crinoline  skirt, 
which  is  a  hard  thing  to  manage  on  a  mule's  back 
even  in  fair  weather,  and  in  a  storm  is  hardly  a 
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graceful,  or  even  practicable  garment.  Wimlil  she 
consent  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole  uid 
reduce  herself  to  her  original  elements  like  the  Ve- 
nus of  Milo  ?  "  Ah,  fpieUe  horrevr  !  "  said  she,  and 
refused  with  a  shudder.  But  how  conld  one  go  down 
to  Chamonix  in  the  face  of  a  tomado  under  full 
sail .'  The  wind  has  no  respect  even  for  a  Vestal 
Virgin's  scanty  habiliments,  and  Neptune  himself, 
with  all  his  "  Qtwg  ego's"  could  n't  prevent  his  sub- 
jects from  playing  boisterous  pranks  with  even  Dido's 
robes,  Wliat  would  Auster  or  Boreas  care  for  a 
modem  Franfaise  on  a  mountain-top  ?  Surely  at 
the  end  of  the  first  ten  rods  there  'd  he  a  wreck 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  Boyal  George. 
But  Madame  was  proof  against  all  the  French  bab- 
ble, shrugs,  and  expostulations  of  her  friends,  and 
with  some  difficulty  was  hobted  upon  her  saddle. 
The  cavalcade  turned  tlie  comer  of  the  hotel,  came 
full  into  the  face  of  the  blast,  and  proceeded  about 
fifty  feet.  But  nothing  mortal  could  stand  it  iar- 
ther.  She  wavered  a  moment  between  heaven  and 
earth,  seemed  about  to  soar  aloft  like  an  Irrepressi- 
ble balloon,  then  came  down  again  and  fled  before 
the  hurricane,  like  the  Austnans  before  the  needle- 
gun  at  Sttdowa.  She  put  inta  the  inn  with  more 
experience,  and,  let  us  hope,  with  more  wisdom, 
than  when  she  left  It,  and  sat  down  before  the  fire, 
a  disheveled  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  woman. 
"  Varium  et  mutabile  fanina  "  is  often  true,  but  the 
change  seldom  comes  all  at  once. 
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In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  all  became  ennvySn 
of  euchre  and  blasSs  of  tossing  coppers  into  a  tum- 
bler, though  we  liad  dignified  the  latter  game  with 
the  ancient  and  classic  name  of  "  cottabus."  We 
began  to  notice  occasional  lulls  in  the  storm,  and 
once  in  a  while  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  valley 
of  Chamonix  in  the  distance.  Tina  was  qnite  aggra- 
vating, 03  Nature  appeared  to  be  smUing  there,  and 
moreover  we  had  had  an  excellent  breakfast,  and 
were  disposed  to  walk.  At  length  the  snow  was 
whirled  aloft,  and  the  majestic  panorama  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  his  satellites  unfolded  itself.  Far  away, 
for  a  score  of  miles,  they  stretched  their  snowy 
pyramids,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  blue  sky  beyond. 
They  seemed,  as  It  were,  to  mark  the  way  to 
heaven.  Their  spotless  drapery  hung  in  massive 
folds  down  their  sides ;  the  clouds,  like  fair  hair, 
were  blown  by  the  breeze,  yet  lingered  around 
their  pure  foreheads  ;  giant  glaciers  clustered  about 
them,  or  in  broad  trains  brightened  their  skirts  to 
the  very  valleys ;  dark  and  green  forests  of  sombre 
pines  adorned  them,  and  in  striking  contrast  height- 
ened the  sublimity  of  their  aspect.  But  it  was  only 
for  a  few  moments  that  we  were  intoxicated  by  a 
scene  so  grand.  The  rain  began  to  fall,  and  gath- 
ering vapors  hid  everything  from  the  view.  Yet 
after  this  we  could  stay  no  longer.  We  were  irre- 
sistibly drawn  on  towards  the  glorious  land  that 
awaited  us,  and  impatient  to  proceed  in  spite  of 
wind  and  rain.     The  path  was  steep  and  muddy. 
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It  was  covered  with  loose  stones  that  made  our 
progress  very  uneomibrtable.  At  times  we  took  a 
short  cut  from  zig  to  zag,  making  n  glissade  over  the 
gi-een  sward  with  the  aid  of  our  aijwnslocks.  The 
sod  was  slipperj'  and  saturated  with  water,  so  that 
our  dignity  often  came  to  grief.  In  tact  one  can't 
sit  down  decorously  on  the  damp  turf  of  a  steep 
hill-side.  It  is  quite  impossible.  An  alpenstock 
is  of  great  assistance  in  mitigating  one's  subsidence 
on  such  occasions,  and  yet  that  usefiil  article  is  oilen 
of  little  account.  To  be  sure  it  is  merely  a  mount- 
ain staff,  with  an  iron  spike  ;  still  one  looks  impos- 
ing—  nay,  almost  royal  —  striding  up  Mont  Blanc 
with  it  in  his  hand.  But  when  it  sticks  in  the  deep 
sward,  and  the  bearer  can't  pull  it  out,  and  tumbles 
over  it,  he  looks  like  majesty  in  its  cups  and  fallen 
from  the  throne,  in  spite  of  its  sceptre.  We  feel,  as 
we  pick  ourselves  up,  the  striking  contrast  between 
Philip  drunk  and  Philip  sober. 

The  vale  of  Chamonix  is  wide  and  verdant,  and, 
through  its  whole  length  of  fifteen  miles,  forms  a 
beautifiil  accompaniment  to  the  colossal  masses  of 
BDOw  and  rocks  that  overhang  it.  Its  most  promi- 
nent features,  next  to  these,  are  the  glaciers,  which 
perpetually  stride  down  from  above  through  the  for- 
ests. These  broad  ice-torrents  proudly  swell  over 
the  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  push  forward  into 
the  very  corn-fields.  The  largest  of  them  is  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  from  whose  base,  through  a  cavern 
of  the  ice,  issues  forth  the  Arveiron.     This  roman- 
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tic  name,  immortalized  by  Coleridge,  whose  poetical 
geuius  has  crowned  even  Mont  Blanc  with  an  addi- 
tional aurora  of  beauty  that  the  sovereign  of  the 
Alps  need  not  feel  ashamed  to  wear,  will  suggest  tu 
many  of  your  readers  charms  which  it  does  not 
possess  for  those  who  have  seen  it.  It  is  not  sky- 
blup.  nor  limpid ;  nor  does  it  flow  over  mosa-covered 
rocks;  uor  do  variously  speckled  trout  go  darting 
here  and  there  to  aggravate  the  angler.  It  is  a 
boisterous  and  unruly  stream,  of  no  value  to  any  one. 
At  times  it  seems  possessed  by  the  very  demon  of 
destruction,  and  overflowing  its  banks  bears  tons 
and  tons  of  rocks  and  sand  in  every  direction  over 
the  fertile  fields.  Nothing  will  live  in  its  waters, 
and  these  arc  —  shall  I  say  it?  — of  the  color  of 
soapsuds  that  have  been  used  at  least  once.  It  is, 
in  short,  merely  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
poetical  rivers  which  meander  in  graceful  couplets 
through  broad  meadows  of  margin  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  reality.  If  we  lived  on  the  banks  of 
"  Alph,  the  sacred  river,"  or  cultivated  a.  farm  near 
"  Siloa's  brook,"  or  saw  a  little  more  of  the  pictur- 
esque and  placid  stream  that  flows  through  Mr. 
Cole's  "  Dream  of  Life,"  we  should  probably  ap- 
preciate the  truth  of  this  better  than  we  do  now. 

The  Mer  de  Glace,  like  other  glaciei-s,  has  within 
a  few  years  retreated  at  least  a  hundred  feet,  in  con- 
sequence, probably,  of  the  intense  and  protracted 
lieat  of  several  summers  ago.     This  is  the  case  with 

aly  all  I  have  visited  this  season,  including  those 
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of  the  Rhone,  Rosenlaiii,  the  two  at  Grindehva!c(, 
the  UtUer-  and  Fbrder-Aar,  and  many  others.  Tbe 
glaciers  at  Zermatt,  on  the  contrary,  have  advanced, 
and  tlie  paths  leading  through  the  village  pastures 
run  up  to  the  very  I»ase  of  the  wall  of  ice  which 
abruptly  termiiiatea  them.  Thoy  all  push  before 
them  a  little  hill  of  small  rocks  which  have  been 
detached  from  the  mountains  above,  and  brought 
down  in  the  lapse  of  time  to  their  present  position. 
These  form  what  is  called  the  moraine  of  the  gla- 
cier, and  are  an  interesting  proof  that  even  the  Alps 
are  slowly  crumbling  away,  and  losing  daily  a  por- 
tion of  their  enormous  height  and  size.  This  is  very 
gradual,  and  probably  few  of  this  generation  will 
live  to  see  Switzerland  a  [wrfect  plain,  yet  the 
causes  that  tend  to  this  result  are  ever  at  work,  and 
it  must  come.  Some  months  since,  I  was  upon  the 
top  of  a  spur  of  the  Matterhom,  called  the  Homli. 
It  is  nine  thousand  feet  high,  and  close  to  the  aide 
of  this  giant  mountain.  From  its  base  to  iU  summit, 
the  whole  expanse  of  that  peak  of  terror  could  he 
taken  in  at  one  glance.  Yet  even  here  the  frost 
was  at  work,  and  from  time  to  time  splintered  off 
pieces  of  the  solid  mass,  which  fell  upon  the  glacier 
that  flowed  downward  from  its  base.  And  it  was 
the  same  with  the  other  summits  that  gi-adually 
retire  from  the  Matterhom  in  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre. From  the  foot  of  each  the  glacier  slowly 
drew  towards  its  central  moraine  the  thousands  of 
larger  or  smaller  blocks  that  had  fallen  from  their 
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sides.  Few  travellers  have  the  opportunity  of 
watching  this  action  of  the  glaciers,  which  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  both  from  scientific  and  other 
points  of  view.  The  moraine  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
has,  in  the  cours»  of  years,  attained  to  enormous 
size,  and  proved  very  destructive  to  everything  in 
its  way. 

I  found  Chamonix  much  improved  since  my  last 
visit,  yet  with  many  of  its  old  characteristics. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  it  has  been  rebuilt  and  annexed  to  France  with- 
in ten  years,  any  one  of  which  events  would  have 
made  a  palpable  revolution  in  moat  towns.  Napo- 
leon visited  this  new  comer  of  his  empire  in  1861, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  evident 
development  of  imperial  ideas.  A  broad  avenue 
has  been  constmcted  through  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  is  of  course  called  "  V Avenue  de  VEm- 
pereur."  The  path  leadhig  to  Montanvert  and  the 
Mer  de  Glace  was  greatly  improved,  that  Napoleon 
and  Eugenie  might  visit  it  with  as  few  stumbling- 
blocks  as  possible,  and  is  now  wide  and  of  easy 
ascent.  A  grand  new  Hotel  Imperial  has  soared 
aloft,  with  the  French  tricolor  floating  from  the  top- 
most cupola.  Tliere  is  a  Me»»agerie  Imp6riale  occu- 
pying a  room  about  fifteen  feet  square  ;  a  Pont  de 
Solferino  twenty  feet  long ;  a  superb  gendarme  in 
cocked  hat  and  gorgeous  uniform,  who  strides  in 
solemn  procession  along  the  grand  avenue  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  and  is  several  minutes  passing  a  given 
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point,  and  many  other  imperial  and  magnificent 
things  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the 
splendor  of  the  French  empire,  and  make  the  place 
generally  more  worthy  to  associate  with  Monl  Blanc 
and  his  stately  courtiers.  Nevertheless  the  old  ^Hl- 
lage  of  dirty,  black,  and  crowded  houses  still  bubbles 
up  here  and  there,  and  the  rags  can  once  in  a  while 
be  seen  under  the  new  coat,  though,  as  a  whole,  the 
place  b  much  more  respectable  than  before.  When 
Victor  Emanuel  parted  with  Charaonis  he  did  not 
give  up  all  Mont  Blanc  with  it.  Both  he  and  Na- 
poleon now  hold  it  in  equal  shares,  and  the  bound- 
ary line  of  the  two  coimtries  runs  through  its  cen- 
tre. The  same  is  true  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  next 
highest  peak,  except  that  the  northerly  half  thereof 
lies  in  Switzerland,  The  loftiest  mountain,  which 
is  situated  entirely  in  the  latter,  is  the  Mischabel- 
homer,  one  of  whose  peaks  attiuns  an  elevation  of 
14,032  feet. 
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ADTUMN    IN    PIEDMONT. 

With  the  shortuniiig  days  and  lengthening  even- 
ings, tlie  aspect  of  Piedmont  gradually  changes. 
The  rich  and  luxuriant  greenness  of  summer  is 
already  largely  supplanted  hy  the  tawny,  mellow 
tint  that  speaks  of  vipenoss,  decay,  and  their  quick 
attendant,  death.  In  Italy  the  dwindhng  months, 
the  embers  of  the  dying  year,  are  not  accompanied 
by  the  many-hued  drapery  of  an  American  fall. 
Autumn  no  longer  lays  her  fiery  finger  on  the 
leaves.  The  livery  of  the  dying  dolphin,  the  gatli- 
ering  splendors  of  the  setting  sun,  are  not  reflected 
in  myriad  tones  from  every  tree  and  grove  and 
thicket.  The  country  wears  the  complexion  of  her 
own  peasantry,  and  the  various  shades  of  brown 
that  the  sky  haa  stamped  upon  their  cheeks,  are 
already  apparent  on  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  landscape.  They  are  now  gathering  in  their 
abundant  harvest,  and  the  vintage  is  already  waning 
towards  its  end.  The  Indian  com,  from  which  they 
manu&cture  their  eternal  polenta,  is  giving  up  its 
last  fruits.  At  this  season  it  does  not  by  any  means 
resemble  the  same  crop  ui  our  land.     The  econom- 
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ical  rustics  have  long  since  stripped  everj'  leaf  from 
its  stalk  for  their  cattle,  and  left  only  a  small  forest 
of  white  sticks,  each  bearing  Uiree  or  fbur  ears. 
Among  these  goes  a  woman  with  a  basket  strapped 
upon  her  back.  She  is  dirty  and  ragged,  barefooted 
and  barelegged,  yet  the  red  kercliief  on  lier  head 
^ves  her  a  picturesque  Mr,  as  she  moves  to  and  fi-o. 
The  basket  is  wide  and  deep,  growing  broader  at 
the  top.  She  takes  each  stalk  with  her  left  hand, 
wrenches  off  the  ears  with  her  right,  and  throws 
them  over  her  shoulder.  When  she  can  bear  no 
more,  she  trudges  away  with  the  burden  to  her 
cottage.  There  it  is  emptied  upon  the  floor,  and  her 
children  gatlier  round  to  administer  upon  the  re- 
sults of  her  labors.  Every  husk  is  drawn  back 
from  its  ear  and  tied  to  a  long  string.  When  this 
is  full,  it  IS  stretched  from  window  to  window  over 
the  whole  front  of  the  house.  And  there  the  bright 
orange  and  yellow  rows  remain  for  weeks  drying  in 
the  Sim.  It  is  thus  that  the  peasantry  gather  in 
their  com  har^-est.  Like  everj-tliing  else  they  do, 
it  is  unique  and  peculiar.  Being  done  in  the  broad 
light  of  day,  with  an  old  world  simplicity  that  has 
nothing  to  conceal,  men  look  upon  it  as  they  pass, 
and  bear  with  them  to  remote  lauds  new  and  stir- 
ring impressions  that  time  will  not  efface. 

At  this  period,  when  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth  are  broadly  scattered  over  this  favored  land, 
the  whole  force  of  the  country  is  in  the  fields.  They 
teem  with  the  crops  around  tliem,  and  from  amidst 
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former  solitudes  appear  to  spring  snddonly  forth,  like 
the  animated  litis  that  at  one  stride  peopled  the  new- 
born world.  This  is  a  pecuh'arity  of  these  Italian 
valleys.  The  cidtivated  parts  are  in  general  tax  from 
the  houses  of  those  who  till  them.  In  the  spring 
and  fall  these  go  forth  to  labor,  either  sowing  or 
reaping,  and  return  at  night  to  tlie  dark  and  dirty 
hovels  under  the  walls  of  their  church,  round  which 
they  cluster.  Tliey  still  cling  to  the  old  traditions 
and  stand  fest  by  their  ancient  ways.  The  chui-ch 
is  yet  their  ark  of  safely,  and  they  draw  near  it 
with  pious  and  simple  confidence ;  kneeling  with 
pregnant  hojre  at  its  altars,  they  listen  to  its  chimes 
with  a  cheerful  u])Iifting  of  soul,  and  shudder  with  a 
long-inherited  lion'or  at  the  fate  of  those  who  are 
not  within  its  protective  walls.  In  the  paleness  of 
early  morning  they  consecrate  the  laborious  hours 
of  the  long  day  to  the  Madonna ;  with  the  blessed 
water  they  crucify  Christ  anew  in  tlieir  memories, 
npoD  their  foreheads,  and  their  hearts ;  with  deej) 
emotion  they  listen  to  the  solemn  and  exalted  words 
which  ages  have  transmitted  to  them  from  pope  to 
pope  apd  priest  to  priest  ;  excited  by  the  music, 
soothed  by  the  incense,  awed  by  the  bodily  pres- 
ence of  the  incarnate  God,  hallowed  by  the  bene- 
diction of  their  spiritual  guide,  they  leave  the  por- 
tals within  which  so  large  a  part  of  life,  both  men- 
tft]  and  bodily,  is  spent,  and  till  they  return  to  them 
again  thoir  existence  is  a  dreary  and  joyless  blank- 
Is  it  strange  that  their  church  is  dear  to  them  ;  that 
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having  nought  else,  they  cling  to  it  with  undying 
anii  unstinted  affection ;  that  having  no  pleasures  in 
this  world,  and  looking  to  it  as  the  only  means  of 
reaching  the  happiness  of  the  nest,  they  are  willing, 
aye  eager,  to  sacrifice  body  and  soul  for  it ;  that 
they  look  upon  its  white  walls  and  heaven-dh^cted 
spire  as  the  symbols  of  the  spotless  perfections  of 
the  maid-motlier,  who  is  ever  ready  to  pardon  and 
anxious  to  embrace ;  that  thoy  regard  them  from  a 
distance  with  rejoicmg,  and  ever  gladly  return  to  sit 
tmder  their  shadow  with  great  delight?  To  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peasant  the  ultimate  be-all  and  end-all 
of  his  earthly  existence  is  his  home.  To  the  Italian 
this  word  has  no  meaning,  and  the  place  it  should 
occupy  is  wholly  absorbed  by  the  church.  Hence 
spring  up  many  serious  and  many  social  woes  which 
it  were  idle  here  to  attempt  to  enumerate  ;  and 
hence  it  happens  that  this  goodly  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  yields  up  its  life-blood  to  evils 
worse  than  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 

I  have  lately  walked  through  several  of  these 
valleys,  and  nothing  can  be  more  attractive  or  en- 
during than  the  impressions  they  have  left  upon  my 
mind.  Their  sounds  were  fascinating  to  the  ear, 
their  sights  charming  to  the  eye.  They  offered  an 
uucloying  exposition,  a  long  panorama,  of  that  joy- 
ous, free,  untrammeled  rural  life,  whose  external 
features  the  denia-'u  of  the  city  can  never  witness 
unimpreRsed  ;  which  always  excite  for  the  moment 
a  feeling  of  envy  and  an  ucontrollable  longing  to 
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share  in  thuin.  Tbis  love  of  tlie  country  is  the  nat- 
ural tendency  of  the  sympathies  of  man.  It  ia  an 
instinct  which  is  ever  drawing  us  on  towards  a 
fiilure  befitting  our  ultimate  end,  when  the  sordid 
and  clogging  corruptions  of  the  souial  world  are  all 
to  disappear.  It  is  the  dictation  of  man's  better 
part  whicli  the  sin  that  ruined  Eden  left  untainted  ; 
the  response,  inaudible,  perhaps,  but  still  coming 
from  tJie  depths  of  his  heart,  to  the  low  whispering 
voice  of  Nature,  and  "  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace 
that  lies "  in  ita  silent  but  earnest  promptings. 
Kinglake  has  said  with  impressive  trutli,  "  The  more 
man's  affections  are  pure  and  holy,  the  more  they 
seem  to  blend  with  the  outward  and  visible  world." 

The  Pariah,  in  the  "  Indian  Cottage,"  when 
asked  — 

"  In  what  part  of  India  is  your  pagoda  ?  "  replies : 

"  Everywhere  ;  my  [wtgoda  is  Nature  ;  I  adore 
her  Author  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  bless  Him 
at  the  decline  of  day.  In  Nature  lierself,  if  we 
contemplate  her  with  a  simple  heart,  we  shall  there 
behold  God  in  his  power,  his  intelligence,  his 
bounty." 

Said  the  soldier,  in  "  Le  L^preux  de  la  Cit4 
d'Aoate,"  — 

"  When  trouble  weighs  heavily  upon  me,  and  I 
no  longer  find  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  which  my 
own  desires,  the  aspect  of  Nature  and  inanimate 
things  consoles  me ;  I  turn  with  affection  to  the 
rocks  and  trees,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  created 
beings  arc  friends  which  God  has  given  me." 
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scioue  he  becomes  of  great  cajsieities,  grandeur  of 
soul,  and  impidses  never  felt  in  the  crowded  and 
jarring  cares  of  city  life.  A  truly  great  mind  is 
never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  As  Guizot  re- 
marks, when  speaking  of  his  morning  walks  through 
the  deserted  fields  of  Hyde  Park,  "  In  complete 
solitude  and  in  presence  of  Nature  we  forget  isola- 
tion." Her  creative  power  peoples  the  brain  with 
"  thick-coming  fencies,"  that  oft  expel  one's  baser 
part,  and  in  this  fresh  and  purer  sphere  he  for  a 
few  delightful  minutes  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
being.  Like  Wolsey,  he  "feels  his  heart  new 
opened."  In  this  clearer  atmosphere  it  expands 
and  fills  out  the  measure  of  its  existence.  Nature  is 
the  Prospero  of  this  strange,  mysterious  island,  and 
the  thronging  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows,  the 
"  sounds  and  sweet  mrs  that  give  delight  and  hurt 
not,"  are  the  manifestations  of  her  influence.  Tlie 
broader  the  intellect,  the  more  powerful  is  she  to 
heal,  to  strengthen,  and  to  elevate.  To  her  the 
greatest  spirits  resort  with  a  steadfast  and  lusty  joy, 
and  from  her  presence  they  come  forth  ennobled 
and  invigorated.  Said  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  old  age  had  came  upon  him,  in  his  terse  and 
laconic  style,  "  I  need  the  country."  How  magical 
were  the  effects  of  Nature  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  observed  with  emphasis  to  Irving,  —  "  If  I  did 
not  see  my  native  hills  unce  a  year,  I  should  die  I  " 
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How  greatly  lias  tiumauity  benefited  by  tbis,  in 
the  increased  vigor  of  his  mighty  intellect,  and  its 
moral  elevation.  It  was  a  noble  means  to  a  glori- 
ous end.  He,  as  much  as  any,  mounted  "  through 
Nature  up  to  Nature's  Goil."  When,  in  the  still- 
ness of  his  last  moments,  so  tranquil  that  even  the 
ripples  of  the  softly-weepmg  Tweed,  —  the  friend  of 
his  youth,  the  companion  of  his  leisure  hours,  and 
aung  in  song  and  praised  in  heroic  lay  till  he  had 
made  it  the  friend  and  companion  of  tlie  world, — 
tendered  their  gentle  lamentations  through  the  open 
windows,  he  lay  close  to  the  gates  of  death  and 
they  knew  not  if  his  heart  still  boat,  or  no,  tlien, 
when  his  last  words  ruffled  the  darkness  of  mourn- 
ing hearts  and  from  beyond  the  grave,  as  it  were, 
came  his  message,  '*  I  feel  as  if  I  were  myself 
again,"  —  then  they  knew  that  he  had  passed 
beyond,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  all-bestowing  and 
all-forgiving  Father  of  Nature  had  perfected  the 
matured  richness  of  his  well-spent  life,  and  attained 
the  full  end  and  height  of  the  aspirations  he  had 
derived  from  Nature's  teachings  below. 

When  remarking  above  that  the  Italian  peasant 
had  no  home,  I  did  not  mean  that  he  had  no  dwelling- 
He  has  a  dwelling,  and  lie  styles  it  la  cam.  Here 
lie  exists,  when  the  darkness  compels  lum  to  retire 
to  it,  or  the  weather  is  so  bad  that  it  is  more  im- 
comfortable  to  remain  out-of-doors  than  in,  and  to 
have  this  effect  it  must  be  very  bad  indeed.  In 
truth,  one  of^en  sees  the  rustics  laboring  in  their 
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fields  with  sacks  —  I  mean  the  coarse  bags  in  which 
com  and  meal  arc  carried  —  thrown  over  their 
heads  to  protect  them  &om  the  pitiless  storm, 
which  would  drive  any  other  people  under  the 
shelter  of  their  own  roofs.  La  eaia  is  black  and 
dingy  in  its  interior,  as  the  condensed  essence  of 
midnight.  The  windows,  if  any  tliere  be,  are  foul 
with  dirt,  the  weba  of  spiders,  and  the  corpses  of  the 
flies  whose  life-blood  these  liave  sucked  cut.  The 
wooden  beams  of  tlie  ceiling  are  dark  with  smoke, 
and  coated  with  the  lamp-black  that  for  ages  has 
risen  from  the  thick  tallow  candles  and  pine  cones 
the  people  bum.  The  door  is  ever  open  to  let  in, 
not  the  refreshing  air  of  heaven,  but  intrusive  pigs 
and  hens,  who  naturally  feel  tliat  they  liave  far 
more  right  to  tliis  sanctuary  of  domestic  happiness, 
than  those  who  tacitly  occupy  it.  Goats  hop  in 
and  out,  leaving  behind  them  long  trails  of  fearftil 
odors,  that  fiirrow  deeply  the  nasal  membrane  of  i 

those  in  whom   it  has  not  been  blunted  by  habit.  I 

Dogs  loiter  to  and  fro,  or  lie  down  and  dream,  I 

tDl  with  a  yelp  and  a  jump  they  hurry  out  to 
worry  the  legs  of  some  passing  stranger.  They 
are  laden  with  "  F  sharps  "  and  other  forms  of  ani- 
malcnlx,  nimbly  skipping  on  the  slightest  pretext, 
and  prompt  to  evade  the  \nndictive  touch  of  ex- 
asperated man.  The  beds  are  such  as  few  would 
Leare   to  recline  upon.     They   are   populous   with  J 

every   insect    that   "crawls,    walks,   skims,    hops,  I 

jumps,  or  creeps,  or  flies."     Tlie  bedding  is  yellow,  1 
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or  ratlier  brown,  with  dirt  and  age.  It  is  washed 
only  once  in  sis  months,  and  that  merely  from  some 
vestige  of  a  tradition  tlint  their  lathers  used  to 
practice  the  custom  before  them,  and  not  from  any 
feeling  of  necessity  or  decency.  Hence  the  process 
lias  degenerated  into  a.  mere  formality,  and  the 
clothing  often  returns  from  the  bath  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  ita  head.  Tlieir  barbarous  and 
clammy  cooking  is  done  with  the  nidest  and  most 
nncleanly  dishes,  iwhich  are  often  used  for  other 
processes,  the  details  of  which  would  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  every  person  that  heard  them.  The  people 
are  dressed  in  the  roughest  and  most  soiled  gar- 
ments of  worsted  and  cotton.  They  put  them  on, 
and  seldom  or  never  take  them  off,  till  they  fall 
away  in  rags.  Thus  they  live,  thus  they  die. 
Here  they  experience  what  M.  About  so  wittily, 
hut  in  this  case  so  truthfully,  calls  "  leg  joies  aus- 
tere* de  lafamiUe.'^  Father,  mother,  and  children, 
all  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  in  the  same  filthy 
pen,  and  breathing  the  same  "foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapors,"  Is  it  wonderfiil  that  their 
church,  with  its  bright  and  cleanly  walls,  and  all 
the  adornments  with  which  time,  wealth,  and  relig- 
ion have  decorated  it,  should  appear  to  them  a 
heaven  on  earth,  and  draw  them  towards  it  with  an 
influence  that  nothing  earthly  can  destroy  ? 

Among  the  thousand  clianns  of  this  country,  I 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the   groves  of  chestnut-trees.     These 
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cover  the  green  slopes  of  every  valley  and  line  the 
edges  of  every  highway.  Fortunately,  from  a 
sense  of  the  ^'altie  of  their  firnit,  the  people  do  not 
pnine  and  crop  them  into  the  form  of  flag-stafis, 
bat  allow  them  to  retain  unimpaired  their  abundant 
heanties.  Other  trees  are  treated  in  a  way  to 
disgust  any  Ameriean ;  for  the  natives  ha^~ing  no 
feeling  of  admiration  for  their  shape  and  propor- 
tions, and  regarding  their  ^hade  as  a  deadly  blight 
and  loss  to  their  fields,  strip  them  of  their  branches 
and  lacerate  them  into  ugliness.  The  chestnut, 
however,  resents  such  treatment,  and  refiises  to 
bear,  unless  it  can  have  ample  room  to  send  out  its 
broad  arms.  When  thus  protected,  it  is  not  chary 
of  its  nuts,  and  to  these  villagers  is  almost  what  the 
date  is  to  the  Arab,  or  the  bread-fruit  to  the  Soutli 
Sea  Islander.  It  is  extremely  nutritious,  and 
■whether  eaten  raw,  or  disguised  by  cooking  in  one 
of  the  many  ways  invented  by  those  who  live  upon 
it,  is  very  palatable.  This  year  the  hanest  is  im- 
int'inse :  the  trees  have  borne  with  a  prolific  wealth 
that  is  unusual  even  for  them,  ancl  wherever  I  go 
I  find  the  ground  covered  with  burs  and  the 
contents  thereof.  The  chestnut  is  well  protected, 
and  its  enormous  envelope  looks  like  a  vegetable 
hedgehog.  This  is  often  nearly  as  large  as  the  fist, 
and  bristles  with  points  infinitely  numerous,  e.\as- 
pemtingly  sharp,  and  despairingly  hard.  The  fruit 
^  than  twice  the  size  of  our  chestnut ;  and 
penetrating  its  thick,  brown,  leathery  coat, 
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one  finds  a  sort  of  shriveled  skin,  red  and  bitter, 
and  looking  like  a  counterfeit  of  the  real  hide.  This 
most  also  be  removed,  if  one  wishes  to  enjoy  the 
meat,  and  after  all  this  trouble,  with  my  fingers  still 
tingling,  I  Iiave  not  rarely  found  myself  anticipated 
by  a  fat  white  worm,  who  had  retired  there,  proba- 
bly, to  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  repent  him  of 
his  gluttonous  antecedents. 

Where  examples  are  so  abundant,  it  is  super^uons 
to  specify  one  in  preference  to  another,  tut  a  few 
days  ago  I  passed  through  a  grove  of  ehesnut-irees 
more  imposing  than  auythijig  of  that  nature  which 
I  have  yet  seen.  It  was  on  the  way  from  Varallo 
to  Orta,  and  for  a  long  distance  my  road  led  through 
them.  So  vast,  so  ancient,'  bo  deeply  scored  by  the 
envious  share  of  time  were  they,  and  yet  so  green, 
so  full  of  fruit,  so  running  over  with  inexhaustible 
vitality.  They  stood  widely  se]>arate,  with  a  kind  of 
imperial  dignity,  as  if  each  were  descended  fi^m  a 
long  line  of  ilhistrioua  ancestors,  and  were  conscious 
of  the  blood  of  ages  coursing  through  his  veins,  and 
yet  the  broad  space  between  them  was  entirely 
shaded  by  their  green  leaves  and  luxuriant  boughs. 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  those  august  and 
princely  chieftains  that  went  forth  of  old  to  conquer 
Troy.  There  they  rested,  in  the  eternal  immunity 
which  their  great  deeds  had  secured  to  them. 
Tliere  was  Nestor,  and  Ajax,  and  Agamemnon,  and 
Ulysses  I  Each  one  seemed  to  say,  "  Touch  me 
Dot ;  I  am  a  king  and  dwell  apart :   over  me  the 
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years  Iiave  no  power."  One  old  bole,  rugged  and 
shattered,  sinking  and  decayed,  yet  still  sending  out 
green  shoots  and  bravely  struggling  for  the  fiiture, 
was  tlie  fitting  emblem  of  Italy  now,  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death.  I  could  no  longer  wonder 
that  trees  were  worshipped  in  ancient  times,  and 
that  the  gods  themselves  were  incorporated  in  forma 
so  peerless  and  beautiful.  These  seemed  the  direct 
bequest  of  classic  veneration,  and  under  their  arch- 
ing liinbs  and  sequestering  shade  it  was  easy  to  call 
back  the  mysterious  shapes  that  once  frequented  them. 
The  very  depths  of  their  unruffled  calm  carried  the 
mind  back  into  the  past.  The  £unt  voices  of  om- 
cles  now  dumb,  stole  from  afar  upon  the  listening 
ear ;  while  nymplis  and  satyrs  peeped,  misty  and 
blinking,  as  if  newly  ivaked,  from  behind  the  aged 
trunks.  Silence  appeared  to  descend  like  the  snow, 
and  deepened  with  every  moment.  From  time  to 
time  a  dropping  chestnut  alighted  upon  the  turf, 
and  rolled  away  with  the  agility  of  an  insect  with  a 
thousand  feet,  or  the  gentle  rustle  of  a  falling  leaf 
showed  that  it  too  had  fidfilled  its  mission  and 
sought  a  grave  with  its  fellows.  After  these  came 
a  greater  stillness  than  before.  The  cyclamen  was 
there  in  mj-riads  —  the  village  beauty,  ruddier  than 
the  cherry,  with  hat  thrown  back  and  blushing  in 
'  unaffected  loveliness.  And  there  was  the  violet,  the 
meek-eyed,  perpetual  moiuiier,  watcher  at  the  bed  of 
the  dying  day,  the  orjihan  of  the  woods,  a  tear  ever 
dropping  from  her  half-shut  eyes.     All  these  and 
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more  but  seemed  to  kisa  the  robe  of  H&rpocrates,  as 
he  swept  slow  and  stately  on.  The  retreating  year 
sailed  by  with  broad  and  tawny  wings,  "  incumbent 
on  the  dusky  air,"  and  with  him  fled  the  thousand 
sorrows  of  the  past.  Grand  is  the  antiquity  of  the 
woods,  and  pjTamidal  their  quiet.  Here  CL-iituriea 
unnumbered  ever  minister  at  the  altar  of  the  Eter- 
nal, and  a  sweet  smelling  savor,  "  the  smell  of  peace 
toward  mankind,"  heaven-bestowed,  mounts  heaven- 
ward again.  It  rises  with  the  breath  of  morning, 
and  sweetens  the  toil  of  man  at  evening.  There  is 
melody  in  the  song  of  earliest  birds,  and  subduing 
harmony  in  the  waving  of  the  pine-tops,  and  music  in 
the  cadence  of  the  waters,  as  they  moan  their  moan 
on  some  far  and  lonely  sliore,  or  witli  nimble  fingers 
draw  strains  from  rocky  harps  that  spring  responsive 
to  their  touch,  like  Memnon's  statue  at  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  But  deeper  and  fuller  is  the  har- 
mony of  silence,  when  the  imagination  strikes  the 
numberless  chords  of  the  soul,  when  life,  love,  and 
passion  are  fascinated  with  her  strains,  and  j'ielding 
to  her  gentle  touch,  the  whole  diapason  of  the  mind 
resounds  with  harmony  that  earth  never  knows. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

TRAVELLING    ECCESTEICITIEa. 

In  Spite  of  the  oft-proved  truth  of  Rosaluid's  re- 
mark, "  A  traveller  1  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad,"  tho  experience  of  every  tour- 
ist at  times  assumes  a  bright  and  lively  hue,  and 
there  are  few  who  have  not  enjoyed  many  a  hearty 
laugh  over  misfortunes  and  disasters,  which  at  home 
would  inevitably  have  thrown  them  into  a  rage  suffi- 
cient to  make  their  existence  a  chaos  during  at  least 
the  rest  of  the  day.  For  the  most  part,  those  who 
journey,  if  they  be  wise,  make  a  little  allowance  for 
the  failings  of  humanity,  especially  for  the  conspicu- 
ous weaknesses  of  their  intimate  companions,  and 
take  on  board  a  good  stock  of  patience.  Without 
this  tliey  are  likely  to  find  a  sui>erabunilance  of 
thorns  and  thistles,  and  are  infinitely  better  off  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  are  not  quite  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  their  own  frailties,  A  few 
months  ago  I  met  with  a  book,  which  one  of  these 
imperfect  pilgrims  was  tortured  by  his  own  temper 
into  publishing.  It  is  entitled  "  Cautions  for  the 
First  Tour.  On  the  Annoyances,  Short-comings, 
Indecencies,  and  Impositions  incidental  to  Foreign 
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Travel.  Addressed  to  Husbands,  Fathers,  Broth- 
ers, and  all  Gentlemen  going  with  Female  Relatives 
on  Continental  Excnrsions.  By  Viator  Verax,  M. 
A.,  M.  R,  I."  These  words  in  the  biggest  of  cap- 
itals fill  the  first  page,  and  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
the  author  intended  to  write,  as  Paddy  said,  a  loud 
letter.  In  fact,  his  wrath  boiled  over  to  that  degree 
that  this  extract  alone  is  an  excellent  epitome  of  the 
whole  book,  and  he  could  not  even  contain  himself 
long  enough  to  complete  the  title,  without  cramming 
into  it  as  much  fiiiy  and  vengeance  as  one  ordina- 
rily finds  in  an  encyclopedia.  The  pamphlet  is 
nicely  got  up  and  contains  sixty-one  pages.  Who 
Mr.  "  Viator  Verax  "  is  I  do  not  know,  but  if  he 
had  styled  himself  Viator  Mendax  he  would  have 
given  a  much  better  idea  of  the  modicum  of  truth 
that  flowed  irom  his  pen.  It  is  a  farrago  of  abuse, 
in  the  most  violent  language,  of  everj-thing  on  the 
Continent  which  a  traveller  is  likely  to  meet  with, 
and  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  way  in  whicli 
a  weak  and  peevish  mind  can  aggravate  every  little 
discomfort  and  distort  each  annoyance  into  an  intol- 
erable evil.  At  one  hotel  he  was  extremely  shocked 
at  the  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  cliam- 
ber  furniture ;  and  declares  that  in  his  own  room 
"  there  was  actually  no  towel-horse,  no  gown-horse, 
no  pegs  for  go^vns,  no  bidet,  no  foot-bath,  no  cham- 
ber-pail for  slops,  no  night-commode,  no  wardrobe, 
no  hot-water  can,  no  soap,  no  cheval-glass,  no  shut- 
ters or  Venetian  blinds  to  exclude  the  early  morn- 
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particular 
gcDtleman  were  to  find  all  these  articles  in  his  room, 
in  addition  to  those  which  are  usually  jtlaced  there 
in  Continental  hotels,  he  would  be  puzzleil  where  to 
force  an  entrance  himself,  and  the  chamber  would 
resemble  more  the  ware-room  of  a  firm  prone  to 
furnish  houses,  than  a  sleeping  apartment.  This 
extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  writer's  common 
seiwe.  It  is  probably  the  source  of  the  sympathetic 
outburst  that  follows,  as  he  pathetically  exclaims, 
"  When  I  have  seen  young  and  lovely  maidens  em- 
barking at  Dover  and  Folkestone,  on  their  first 
trip  to  the  Continent,  my  spirit  has  been  stirred 
within  me,  while  reflecting  on  the  horrors  my  own 
eyes,  nostrils,  limgs,  and  stomach  have  encountered  ; 
and  it  was  distressing  to  think  on  what  lay  before 
them  —  en  chrmin  faisant."  To  this  let  me  adJ 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not 
conversant  with  foreign  tongues,  that  the  three 
words  of  fear  with  which  he  has  barbed  his  direfiil 
intimations,  are  after  all  quite  innocent.  If,  reso- 
lutely overcoming  our  natural  timidity,  we  take  a 
dictionary  in  hand  and  coolly  run  our  eyes  over  its 
columns  to  the  proper  place,  we  shall  discover  that 
the  expression  "  CTi  ehemin  fai»ant"  M  quite  harm- 
less, and  means  simply  "  on  the  way,"  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  unpretending,  or  less  cal- 
culated to  excite  terror  even  in  the  weakest  mind. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  "Verax"  added  these 
words,  unnecessary  as  they  appear  to  most  people, 
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for  tlie  same  reason  that  he  attached  M.  A.  and  M. 
R.  I.  to  hiA  name  on  the  title-page,  that  they  might 
cast  a  shadow  of  secrecy  and  dread,  like  the  awfij 
veil  of  the  Prophet  of  Khorassan,  and  give  tenfold 
force  to  his  stem  and  relentless  judgments. 

I  might  give  abundant  extracts  from  this  work, 
if  they  were  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  my  readers, 
but  I  will  not  impose  upon  their  patience  to  that 
degree.  I  have  quoted  from  its  pages  only  to  show 
the  absurdities  of  a  certain  class  of  people.  Such 
men  are  always  an  unmitigated  torment  to  every 
one  with  whom  tbey  come  in  contact.  Why  they 
travel  at  all,  we  may  well  inquire.  K  one  cannot 
leave  his  prejudices  and  delicate  squeamishness  at 
home,  lie  should  never  quit  his  own  country.  He 
becomes  a  burden  to  himself  and  an  aggravation  to 
everybody  else.  He  imagines  every  bug  to  be  a 
centipede,  and  every  fly  a  polypus.  He  believes  all 
the  ridiculous  stories  that  any  one  has  a  mind  to  im- 
pose upon  him,  and  puts  himself  into  a  fever  over 
trifles  that  a  more  sensible  man  would  laugh  at  and 
cast  aside  as  unworthy  of  his  notice.  In  short,  he 
fills  his  bed  with  nettles,  and  takes  a  forlorn  pleasing 
in  rolling  over  and  over  in  them. 

Those  travellers  who  really  enjoy  the  most,  are 
they  of  a  cheerful  temperament,  and  especially  if 
they  have  a  quick  sense  of  the  humorous.  This  is 
likely  to  become  a  source  of  infinite  gratification, 
and  it  otWn  happens  that  a  great  trouble  is  for  the 
moment  entirely  swallowed  up  in  a  good  laugh  at 
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the  ludicrousness  of  the  situation.  Men  of  the 
temperament  of  Dickens,  for  example,  make  excel- 
lent travellers,  and  his  "  American  Notes "  and 
"  Italian  Sketches,"  are  both  full  of  the  amusing 
evidences  of  his  appreciative  humor  and  the  zest 
with  which  he  enjoyed  an  unlucky  contre-tempt,  or 
prolonged  annoyance.  Witness  his  account  of  his 
journey  from  "Washington  to  Richmond,  wliich  to 
most  people  would  have  been  merely  unmitigated 
misery,  or  his  ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius  witli  "  Mr. 
Pickle,  of  Portici "  and  "  the  forty,"  Byron  often 
gives  evidences  of  this  same  nature  in  his  letters ;  and 
his  Italian  experiences,  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks 
arising  from  his  morhid  tone  of  mind  and  dislike  of 
notoriety,  not  unfrequently  afforded  him  the  greatest 
entertainment,  by  reason  of  his  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  I  remember  to  have  read,  in  one  of  his 
epistles  to  Tom  Moore,  a  story  that  amused  me  ex- 
tremely. It  is  such  a  good  illustration  of  this  phase 
of  his  character  that  I  will  venture  to  repeat  it,  and 
the  more  willingly  that  it  is  one  of  those  anecdotes 
which,  like  good  wine,  improve  with  age,  and  even 
my  oldest  readers  may  have  forgotten  it,  they  having 
perchance  stored  it  away  In  some  dusty,  cobweb-cov- 
ered cell  in  their  brains,  where  they  keep  their 
choicest  things.  Having  thus  flourished  the  cork- 
screw, I  will  now  proceed  to  draw  the  cork. 

At  each  end  of  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  ia  an  equestrian  statue ;  that  on  the  right 
hand  representing  the  Emperor  Constantine,  that 
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on  the  left  ChaWeinagne.  An  English  tourist,  me- 
andering about  in  a  desultory  way  with  Murray  un- 
der his  arm,  stumbled  upon  these  works,  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  dooide  as  to  tlieir  identity,  inquired 
which  was  St.  Peter  and  which  St.  Paul,  He 
thought  he  might  safely  presume  tlius  far,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  nothing  less  secular  than  an  Apos- 
tle would  ever  be  admitted  within  the  walls  of  that 
cathedral.  The  party  addressed,  being  willing  to 
amuse  himself  and  at  the  same  time  humor  the  ques- 
tioner, replied  by  pointing  out  one  of  them  as  St. 
Paul.  But  he  got  no  farther  than  that  name,  for 
the  tourist  suddenly  bethinking  liimself  and  berating 
hia  own  dullness,  interrupted  him  with,  "  Why,  sir, 
that  is  impossible,  for  I  have  understood  that  St. 
Paul  was  never  able  to  mount  a  horse  ^fUr  his  ac- 
cident.'" 

I  once  told  this  anecdote  to  a  travelling  acquaint- 
ance &am  Kew  England.  He  professed  a  taste  for 
wit,  and  said  he  enjoyed  a  good  story  better  than  any- 
thing else.  Feeling  quite  in  the  vein  for  that  func- 
tion, I  went  on  successfully  to  the  close.  I  paused 
for  the  reward  of  my  labors.  It  came,  but  not  in 
the  shape  I  had  expected.  "  I  know  what  accident 
he  meant,"  replied  my  friend  with  an  air  of  serious 
triiunph,  as  if  I  had  just  propounded  a  religious  con- 
nundrum ;  "  it  was  when  St.  Paul  fell  out  of  the 
window  at  Eutyehus,"  What  could  I  do  but  coa- 
lesce with  such  a  brilliant  climax,  and  compliment 
my  companion  on  the  depth  of  his  biblical  learning  ? 
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W'lether  the  noble  poet  invented  this  story  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  If  he  did,  it  certainly  does 
great  creit  to  his  wit,  besides  bearing  the  stamp  of 
truth.  If  he  did  not,  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
a  certain  class  of  tourists  who  are  very  numeroos  at 
the  present  day,  and  fiir  more  so,  I  fear,  than  in 
Byron's  time,  in  spite  of  the  greater  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  These  are  often  encountered  on  the 
Continent,  and  would  be  exceedingly  disagiveable 
tlirough  their  ignorance  and  want  of  tact,  did  they 
not  make  comic  almanacs  of  themselves  by  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  blunders.  Truth  is  not  only 
stranger  than  fiction,  but  much  more  laughable 
than  the  capacity  of  most  men's  invention  in  the 
domain  of  the  ludicrous.  My  own  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  incident  Byron  relates  really 
did  happen.  In  fact  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it.  I  have  often  met  with  such  people  in  the 
course  of  my  travels,  and  there  were  abundance  of 
tliem  in  Rome  during  my  stay.  There  ia  a  large 
gallery  of  [>a!ntings  in  that  city,  called  the  Capito- 
line  coUection.  Some  of  them  arc  masterpieces, 
and  well  known  among  the  best  of  tlicir  autJiors' 
works.  One  in  particular  attracts  the  attention  of 
every  visitor.  It  is  of  great  size,  and  the  figures 
are  full  of  life  and  expression.  TJie  colors  are  also 
rich  and  varied.  It  is  called  "  the  Rape  of  Europa," 
and  was  painted  by  Paolo  Veronese,  From  the 
shore  of  the  Hellespont  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of 
a  milk-white  bull,  is  about  to  bear  his  mistress  to 
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the  opposite  bank.  The  god  lias  knelt  gently  down, 
and  is  partly  reclining  on  the  tiirf.  Etivopa  has  al- 
ready seated  herself  upon  his  back,  and  is  looking 
ftTound  radiant  with  grace  and  loveliness.  Her  feet 
hang  down  to  the  ground,  and  her  lover,  turning 
his  neck  and  regarding  her  with  amorous  fondness, 
is  licking  one  of  them  with  his  tongue.  On  one  oc- 
casion I  visited  this  painting  with  several  acquaint- 
ances, male  and  female.  After  passing  through  the 
whole  gallery  I  asked  one  of  the  gentlemen  which 
of  them  all  he  liked  the  best.  His  answer  was, 
"  The  one  where  that  woman  is  milking  that  cow  I " 
I  must  confess  this  reply  took  me  aback,  and  there- 
after when  I  went  to  study  very  high  art  I  did  not 
ask  that  person  to  accompany  me. 

At  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  VincoU  in  Rome  is 
a  sui>erb  statue  of  Moses.  It  is  the  work  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  into  it  the  Dante  of  art  has  infiised, 
with  many  an  impetuous  and  characteristic  stroke, 
the  %'igor  of  his  own  soul.  Tlie  Hebrew  Lawgiver 
is  seated  on  a  marble  throne,  and  with  one  hand,  in 
the  intensity  of  his  indignation  at  the  folly  of  his 
people,  he  grasjis  with  nervous  clutch  his  long  and 
flowing  beard.  This  reaches  below  his  waist,  and  is 
carved  with  great  delicacy  and  expression.  It  hangs 
partly  In  thick  masses,  partly  in  slender  locks.  One 
morning  on  entering  the  church,  I  met  a  prominent 
clergyman,  officiating  at  that  time  at  one  of  the 
Protestant  chapels  in  Rome.  I  inquired  if  he  had 
been  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  great  statue.     "What 
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statue  ?  "  was  the  reply.  "  That  one  of  Moses,  in 
the  comer,  by  Miebcl  Angelo." — ■'  Is  that  Moses  ?  " 
he  rejoined.  "  Tes ;  who  did  yon  think  it  was  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  did  D"t  know,  but  ratlier  thought  it  was 
Neptune." — "Why  did  you  suppose  that  ?" — "Why, 
I  thought  that  his  beard  was  made  so  long  and  ropy 
to  ^ve  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  dragged 
through  the  water,  and  1  could  n't  think  of  anybody 
but  Nejitune  to  whom  that  description  would  apply." 
If  Michel  Angelo  and  Moses  were  merely  dead,  and 
had  not  already  become  dust  and  ashes,  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  this  remark  would  have  made  them 
both  writhe  in  their  graves. 

I  have  noticed  that  some  persons,  generally  well 
informed  at  home,  seem  to  lose  their  self-possession 
and  become  strangely  coniiised  when  abroad. 
Either  from  forgetful ness,  or  some  other  potent 
reason,  they  often  display  a  superb  disregard  for 
liistoric  or  other  con ventionaU ties,  and  appear  to 
imagine  that  the  truths  they  have  learned  at  scJiooI 
in  tlieir  younger  days  are  of  no  particular  value  in 
fiireign  lands.  Not  many  months  since  a  lady,  re- 
siding not  very  far  from  that  centre  of  our  mental 
system  from  which  radiate  so  many  bright  and 
abundant  beams  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  rest 
of  our  country,  asked  me  at  what  season  of  the  year 
the  Doge  wedded  the  Adriatic,  and  if  she  and  lier 
husband  would  see  the  ceremony  if  they  were  at 
Venice  in  the  time  of  the  Carnival?  I  gladly  in- 
formed her,  that  they  would  have  to  be  very  active 
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indeed  to  reach  that  city  in  time  to  see  the  show  of 
which  she  spoke,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival 
of  Victor  Emanuel,  to  say  nothing  of  tliat  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  having  materially  interfered  with 
the  celehration.  This  little  bit  of  eccentricity  re- 
minded me  of  a  remark  made  to  me  some  years  ago 
in  Rome,  by  a  lady  whose  delightful  ignorance  of 
everything  whatever  suggested  to  me  a  vessel  start- 
ing on  a  voyage  in  ballast  with  the  chance  of  picking 
up  a  cargo  en  route.  To  a  question  from  me  as  to 
where  she  had  been  passing  the  day,  she  answered 
that  she  had  been  to  visit  the  spot  where  "  the 
decapitation  of  tlie  head  of  St.  Paul  took  place." 
This  expression  struck  me  not  only  as  more  intense 
than  was  necessary,  but  as  being  at  variance  with 
Webster  and  Doctor  Johnson.  Probably,  however, 
she  thought  Rome  a  place  where  one  could  well  be 
allowed  to  give  fiill  and  forcible  vent  to  her  feelings, 
especially  as  a  few  moments  after  she  debated  upon 
the  Catacombs,  and  said  they  were  "  splendid." 

On  my  way  to  Rome,  I  stopped  at  Tenii  for  a 
couple  of  days.  This  town  is  quaint,  old,  and  dirty. 
The  houses  are  dingy  and  the  people  squalid.  The 
streets  are  as  black  as  mud  can  make  them,  and 
not  much  wider  than  tlie  passages  through  a  good- 
sized  brick-kiln.  Altogether,  the  place  gives  one 
the  impression  of  a  large  number  of  houses  that 
have  drifted  into  the  same  locality,  p^haps  as  the 
result  of  a  flood,  and  become  immovably 
There   is  a  hotel   with   a  stupendous    and   over- 
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powfring  name  on  the  outside,  and  general  misery 
and  annoyance  within.  No  one  sliould  ever  stay 
ill  Terni  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  see  its 
famous  waterfall.  Tills  is  about  four  miles  from 
its  centre,  and  well  repays  a  visit.  Byron  —  who 
by  the  way,  in  his  progress  towards  Rome,  did  up 
in  a  poetical  way  every  prominent  and  attractive 
object  on  the  road,  just  as  he  accused  Scott  of 
starting  from  Edinburgh  to  London  with  the  design 
of  "doing"  in  verse  all  the  gentlemen's  countty 
seats  he  met  with  —  Byron  speaks  of  Terni  with 
great  admiration,  and  in  fact  rather  overpraises 
that  cataract.  But  still  it  is  wortb  a  day's  deten- 
tion, even  wlien  one  is  at  the  gates  of  Home,  and 
is  certainly  very  beautiful.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
one  Bolitarj'  stranger  at  the  inn,  and  he  was  a 
Yankee.  He  was  travelling  with  a  small  carpet- 
bag and  a  copy  of  Harper's  "Guide  Book."  He 
spoke  not  a  word  of  any  language  but  his  own,  and 
could  not  even  order  bread  and  butter,  except  by 
signs.  He  had  a  happy  faculty  for  murdering  the 
simplest  expressions,  and  could  not  call  for  a  beef- 
steak, though  tills  is  nearly  the  same  in  every  tongue 
in  the  world.  His  first  salutation  to  me  was  pecul- 
iar, and  might  be  called  unique.  "  Much  acquainted 
here  in  the  city,  stranger?"  In  spite  of  their 
oddity,  these  words  bore  a  certain  appearance  of 
familiarity  that  reminded  me  of  home.  I  informed 
him  that  my  acquaintance  in  that  elegant  and  re- 
fined metropolis  was  quite  limited,  and  in  fact  I 
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should  not  have  stopped  there  at  all,  except  to  see 
the  waterfall.  "  Wall,  I  did  see  somethiTig  in  the 
guide  book  about  a  fall,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I 
thought  I  wouldn't  foot  it  out  there."  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  remained  so  long,  then,  in  such  an 
uncomfortable  and  disagreeable  place.  "  Wall,  I 
saw  a  large  dot  against  it  on  the  map,  and  thought 
there  might  be  suthin'  worth  looking  at."  It  a[y- 
peared  that  this  unsophisticated  countrj-man  of 
mine,  "this  model  of  a  man  quite  fi-L'sh  Ji-om 
Nature's  world,  this  true-bom  child  of  a  free  hem- 
isphere, verdant  aa  the  mountains  of  our  country," 
—  to  use  the  language  of  Mr,  Pogram,  —  had 
started  from  Florence  to  Rome  with  the  deliberate 
design  of  stopping  at  every  town  that  had  a  larger 
circle  than  the  rest  against  its  name  on  the  map, 
and  thus  far  had  done  so,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that.  He  had  spent  some  days  at 
Arezzo  and  other  good-sized  places,  where  there 
was  nothing  but  a  big  dot  to  sec,  and  had  seen  it. 
It  was  quite  entertaining  to  watch  his  management 
with  the  waiter  at  the  inn.  Knowing  perfectly 
well  that  the  latter  did  not  understand  a  word  he 
was  saying,  he  would  nevertheless  go  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs  and  call  very  loudly,  "  Waiter !  I  want 
you  to  clean  them  boots  of  mine  just  as  quick  as 
you  can  and  bring  'cm  up  to  my  room,  for  I 
to  put  'em  on  right  off."  The  waiter  would  look 
up  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way,  and  Uncle  Sam"s  rep- 
resentative finally  comprehending  the  real  state 
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the  case,  would  thmst  out  one  of  his  feet  and  tap  it 
three  or  four  times  with  his  hand,  each  time  ex- 
claiming, "  Boots,  boots,  boots  I  do  you  understand  ? 
I  want  them  boots."  And  bo  it  went  on  to  the 
intense  aggravation  of  all  parties  except  myself, 
whom  it  gi-eatly  amused. 

Tiiese  instances  are  only  a  few  among  a  multi- 
tude that  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  are 
perpetually  occurring.  If  one  wishes  to  see  crude 
human  nature,  let  him  travel,  and  he  will  be  sure 
to  meet  with  it  under  a  thon^and  aspects.  Few 
persons  on  their  joumeyings  care  to  conceal  their 
own  pecidiar  temperaments.  Many  are  unable  to 
do  ao  from  their  weakness  and  want  of  self-control. 
Many  are  too  selfish  ;  some  have  not  sufficient  tact 
or  judgment.  The  great  majority  feel  that  they 
are  for  a  time  free  and  independent,  and  can  safely 
cut  loose  from  the  ordinary  social  restraints  of  home, 
even  though  by  so  doing  they  seriously  vex  and 
incommode  others.  There  should  be  a  certain 
philosophy  of  travelhng,  as  of  everything  else  ;  a 
certain  savoir  /aire,  arising  not  only  from  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  but  from  a  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  those  around  us.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  discomforts  that  we  encounter,  there  is 
great  strength  in  a  checi-fiil  frame  of  mind ;  and 
he  is  the  wisest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
fortunate  of  travellers,  who  can  enjoy  to  the  fidl 
the  humorous  elements  of  eveiy  disaster,  and  shake 
off  every  lighter  annoyance  with  a  hearty  laugh. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


RAVENS  A, 


In  this  quaint,  fantastic,  incongruous  old  town,  a 
sort  of  ancient  ark  among  cities,  cast  upon  the 
shores  of  the  present  from  the  vast  ocean  of  tlie 
past,  one  finds  himself  brought  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  antiquity  tlian  at  almost  any  other  place 
in  Italy.  It  is  now  little  fi-equeuted  by  strangers, 
thougli  there  are  very  few  localities  that  offer  a 
greater  variety  of  attraction,  at  least  to  those  voy- 
Bgera  who  do  not  journey  merely  from  a  morbid 
desire  to  murder  time.  Historically,  the  name  of 
Ravenna  is  deeply  suggestive  to  every  reader.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Western  Empire  in  those  Jays 
when  the  brutal  inundation  of  northern  barbarism 
swept  over  Italy,  and  Huns  and  Vandals  bore  fire, 
&mine,  and  slaughter  up  to  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Subsequently  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Gothic  and 
Longobardic  kings,  and  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
Exarchs.  Within  its  walls  repose  the  remains  of 
the  children  of  Tiieodosius,  and  here  is  tlie  superb 
raausoleimi  of  the  Empress  Galla  Placidia,  mother 
of  Valentinian  HI.  Here  are  richly  carved  sar- 
cophagi still  containing  the  faint,  thin,  mortal  dust 
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of  ancient  Ccesara,  the  only  ones  of  all  Italy,  from 
the  first  of  tliat  name  to  the  last,  who  have  been 
allowed  to  rest  tindisturbed  in  their  graves.  Just 
without  the  walla  is  the  sepnlclire  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  a  magnificent  monument  of  the 
art  of  his  day,  and  as  well  preserved  as  when  his 
body  was  placed  in  it.  Here  the  traveller  finds 
churches  hoary  with  antiquity,  and  still  resplendent 
with  the  bright  mosaics — madonnas  and  saints, 
martyrs  and  bishops,  ajiostles  and  patriarchs  — 
with  which  the  piety  of  the  builders  covered  their 
walls  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Here  are 
grand  basilicas,  part  of  them  nearly  fifteen  centuries 
old,  still  preserving  uninjured  the  elegantly  carved 
marbles  and  lofty  columns  that  adorned  them,  when 
some  pope  with  a  long  train  of  archbishops  conse- 
crated them  to  the  services  of  religion.  The  ram- 
parts of  Ravenna  yet  retain  the  marks  of  the 
breaches  made  in  them  by  the  fierce  swarms  from 
the  northern  hive  that  desolated  the  land  in  fiir  dis- 
tant ages,  and  crumbling  brick-work  and  mounds 
of  rubbish  still  show  where  Belisarius  planted  his 
endues  in  his  &mous  siege  and  capture  of  the  re- 
bellious city. 

To  Ravenna  came  Dante,  when  banished  from 
ungratefiil  Florence  by  intolerant  faction.  Here  he 
died,  and  here  his  bones  repose.  "  Qui  nunqiiam 
quievU,  quiescit;  tace,"  might  well  be  his  epitaph. 
In  the  suburbs  of  Ravenna  begins  that  vast  and 
venerable  forest  of  mighty  pines,  which  for  centuries 
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supplied  the  "  great  ainmirals  "  of  Rome  and  Venice 
with  masts  and  spars  ;  that  "  Pineta,"  replete  with 
classif  and  poetic  interest,  whose  praises  were  sung 
hj  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  Dryden  and  Byron.  In 
its  secluded  glades  and  far  reaching  gloomy  vistas, 
"  the  world-worn  Dante  "  communed  with  liis  own 
genius  in  sacred  silence,  and  from  these  haunts  of 
Nature  drew  a  sombre  comfort  for  the  wrongs,  many 
and  undeserved,  that  he  was  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  his  race.  And  even  now,  as  we  lijiger  along 
these  lonely  and  verdant  aisles,  the  Image  of  the 
sad  poet  still  seems  to  attend  us.  We  behold  him 
walking  with  meditative  stride ;  standing  statue-like 
and  silent ;  or  jierchance  sitting  with  downcast  eyes, 
as  if  pressed  to  earth  by  the  heavy  burden  of  his 
sorrow.  So  when  in  Florence  was  he  wont  to  sit  on 
the  "  Saaao  di  Dante"  and  look  upon  the  master- 
piece of  Brunelleschi,  fit  symbol  of  his  own  genius, 
which  was  to  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till, 
like  that  peerless  dome,  it  was  to  tower  alofl  in  its 
grandeur,  and  surpass  the  mightiness  of  emperors 
in  its  fame.  In  every  thicket  we  see  his  furrowed 
face,  —  earnest  in  its  rugged  grief,  and  grimly  con- 
fiding in  the  assured  justice  of  future  ages,  —  still 
vitalizing  with  its  melancholy  life  those  abodes  of 
deathly  stillness  which  he  once  frequented. 

Disconsolate  poet,  thou  art  ever  with  us,  and  to 
thy  genius  there  is  no  earthly  bourn.  Thy  woes 
unnumbered  are  our  own.  We,  too,  have  been  the 
scorn  of  man,  and  yet  think  it  well  to  suffer  mar- 
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tyrdom  with  thee.  We,  too,  have  felt "  the  oppress- 
or's wrong,  tlie  proud  man's  fontumely,"  and  from 
thee  have  absorbed  that  vital  strength  which  in  thee 
was  proof  against  the  wrath  of  earth.  In  thy  genius 
is  atill  that  losty  vigor  which  ever  waxed  more  val- 
iant in  fight,  and  "  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  tlie 
aliens."  Yea,  "  which  through  faith  has  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
and  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions."  We,  too,  have 
entered  the  gates  of  hell  through  tliy  long-suffering, 
and  mounted  by  its  steep  gradations  to  that  heaven 
where  thy  own  soul  now  enjoys  its  boundless  ioher- 
itaiice.  Thy  people  have  become  our  people,  and 
the  creations  of  thy  brain  are  the  realities  of  our 
world.  Ever  vividly  are  with  us  "  Faiinata,  lifting 
bis  haughty  and  tranquil  brow  from  his  couch  of 
everlasting  fire,  the  lion-like  repose  of  Sordello,  and 
the  light  which  shone  from  the  celestial  smile 
of  Beatrice."  Under  the  dumb  shadow  of  these 
mighty  pines,  they  pass  before  us  in  long  procession, 
and  we  linger,  till  the  mild  eye  of  the  evening  star 
draws  them  away  far  beyond  the  sunset.  And  now, 
though  the  nights  darken  about  them,  these  an- 
cient and  tmsty  friends  of  thine,  rough  with  abrad- 
ing years,  true  to  their  glorious  lineage,  still  stand 
"  erect  and  tall,  God-hke  erect."  Proud,  sturdy, 
uncfinciliating,  they  still  press  on  into  the  future,  as 
if  inheriiiuii  from  thee  that  indomitable  soul  which 
bore  Ibee  on  to  undj-ing  fame.  May  it  long  be  our 
_benefit  by  the   austere   lesson  they  teach. 


Tliia  has  nut  been  lost  in  our  dny ;  from  tlie  lips  of 
these  woody  counselors  Byron  tirew  many  an  inspi- 
ration, and  in  tlieir  presence  even  he,  canler  and 
skeptic  though  lie  was,  was  drawn  inevitably  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  meditated  deeply  on  the  great 
hereafter. 

In  Ravenna  Byron  lived  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  here  he  wrote  many  of  his  most  femous  and 
ablest  works.  Under  the  walls  of  Ravenna  in  1512 
was  fought  the  fearful  battle  of  that  name  which 
left  20,000  men  dead  on  the  field ;  in  which  Leo 
X.,  then  Cardinal  de  Medici,  Ariosto,  ChevaJier 
Bayard,  the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  and  many 
other  distinguished  characters  participated,  and  in 
which  fell  the  heroic  De  Foix  in  a  bloody  combat, — 

"  Where  periahed  in  hia  bme  the  hcTO-boj- 
Wba  lived  too  long  fbr  men,  Lnt  died  too  iooB 
For  hanun  vanilf ." 

The  spot  where  he  perished  is  commemorated  by 
a  sculptured  column  that  yet  iitands  by  the  side  of 
the  way.  It  is  covered  with  inscriptions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cypress-trees.  It  is  well  preserved,  and 
the  space  around  it  is  neatly  and  cleanly  kept. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  condition  when  Byron 
wrote  his  well-known  lines,  it  is  now  regarded  with 
rsTerence,  or  at  least  appears  to  be  so,  and  the  eye 
h  no  longer  offended  with  the  "human  filth  "  that 
he  speaks  of  as  "  defiling  "  the  column  in  his  day. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  richly  interesting  is  Ra- 
venna to  the  antiquanan  and  the  poet,  to  the  hia- 
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torian  and  the  scholar.  It  is  like  a  costly  heir-loom, 
carefully  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion and  from  century  to  century,  while  each  and 
every  inheritor  has  done  his  utmost  to  adoru  it  with 
whatever  could  render  it  stiU  more  precious  and 
significant  to  those  who  were  to  come  after.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  all  these  attractions,  which  ought,  it 
would  seem,  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  every  voyager  and  a  great  centre  of  re- 
sort, but  few  modern  travellers  (laas  within  its  mas- 
sive and  rusty  walls,  and  seldom  do  its  solitary 
streets  echo  to  the  footfall  of  any  but  its  own  for- 
lorn, scanty,  and  antiquated  population.  To  be 
sure,  the  sceneiy  around  it  is  unattractive  to  the 
ordinary  tourist,  and  those  who  care  solely  for  the 
beauties  of  Nature  will  not  find  much  to  interest 
them.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  and  un- 
bounded morass,  extending,  till  it  meets  the  horizon, 
in  almost  every  direction.  This  is  covered  with  a 
coarse  tangle  of  worthless  herbage  and  fall  weeds, 
and  intersected  with  ditches  fiill  of  black  mud, 
These  are  for  months  white  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  most  spotless  water-hlios ;  and  yet, 
Ijeautiful  as  they  are,  and  suggestive  of  the  graces 
of  heaven  springing  from  the  grossness  of  earth,  of 
life  triumphant  in  death,  of  purity  of  soul  soaring 
untainted  above  the  dark  corruption  that  would 
gladly  draw  it  to  its  own  unhallowed  influences, 
even  they  fail  to  liide  the  dreary  and  lugubrious 
monotony  of  a  scene  in  which  they  are  the  only 
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gracious  and  enlivening  feature.  A  few  years  ago, 
Ravenna  was  yet  more  inaccessible  than  it  ia  now, 
and  consequently,  if  possible,  more  isolated  from 
the  world.  Then  there  was  no  railroad,  and  those 
who  \-i3ited  it  were  drawn  there,  like  prisoners  on  a 
hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  in  slow,  heavy, 
lumbering  dihgences,  invariably  instmmenta  of  tor- 
ture ;  in  winter  movable  racks,  in  summer  gridirons 
of  St.  Lawrence  j  creaking,  groaning,  disjointed, 
"  on  fire  within  ; "  ambulances  on  their  way  to  pur- 
gatory, slow  but  fatally  sure  ;  noisy,  muddy,  dirty  ; 
drawn  by  pale  horses  with  ribs  hke  those  of  the 
phantom  ship,  and  tied  to  the  rack  by  knotted  ropes, 
driven  by  a  coarse  and  boorish  hangman,  who  now 
searched  out  every  raw  and  tender  spot  on  their 
lean  frames  with  stinging  cracks,  and  then  scorched 
the  ears  of  his  passengers  with  ^nndictive  and  pierc- 
ing blasts  from  his  horn  that  spoke  of  horrors  to 
come  more  dreadful  than  any  in  the  past.  But  now 
all  these  are  supplanted  by  the  pleasing  comforts  of 
the  railway,  and  Mephistopheles  has  driven  Ms 
gaunt  and  scraggy  team  into  the  Pope's  dominions, 
where  he  and  they  mil  be  enjoyed  and  appreciated, 
and  only  there  in  this  age.  Tlie  cars  from  Bologna 
glide  swiftly  past  the  cenotaph  of  Gaston  de  Foix, 
the  mausoleum  of  Theodoric,  and  the  queer,  old- 
ish ioned  boats  with  many-colored  sails  covered 
with  suns,  stars,  and  images  of  the  Madonna,  that 
come  np  the  canal  from  the  Adriatic ;  while  the 
whistle   of  the   locomotive  sounds  shrill  and   loud 
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(ivtT  the  city  of  tombs,  startling  the  wild  boar  from 
bis  lair  in  the  Pineta,  and  the  gulls  on  the  shore  of 
the  Adriatic.  Thus  strangely  and  prominently  are 
the  new  and  the  old  brought  &ce  to  face  in  this 
land  of  antiquity. 

But  I  fear  that  the  mission  of  Ravenna,  like  that 
of  many  other  ancient  cities  of  renown,  is  forever 
ended.  The  fresh  young  blood  of  the  new  world 
can  now  no  longer  be  infiised  into  the  clogged  and 
curdled  veins  of  the  old.  It  will  no  more  vitalize 
the  sluggish  flow  of  antiquity.  The  drj'  bones  yet 
rattle,  and  the  dust  of  CKsars  and  Popes,  exarchs 
and  patriarchs,  emperors  and  prictors,  still  hamper 
the  current.  There  is  no  business,  no  energy-,  no 
ambition,  and  the  life  of  its  sparse  population,  if  life 
it  can  be  called,  is  merely  a  vegetable  e.xistence. 
They  are  bom,  grow  old,  and  die,  and  this  is  the 
sum  of  their  life.  There  is  but  one  hotel  in  the 
place,  and  that  has  but  scanty  patronage.  It  is  a 
poor  specimen  of  an  inn,  and  those  who  resort  to 
Ravenna  to  enjoy  its  antiquities  must  consent  to 
undergo  many  sacrilicea.  There  have  been  so  few 
of  my  countrj-men  within  its  walla  that  on  my  bill 
at  tlie  Spado.  cC  Oro  I  was  designated  as  "  <7  Sig-nvre 
Americaiio"  par  excellence.  I  was  really  somewhat 
annoyed  at  the  vagrant  curiosity  with  which  the 
people  regarded  me  and  watched  every  motion,  as 
if  I  belonged  to  some  strange  and  hitherto  undis- 
covered race,  whose  habits  it  was  a  matter  of  inters  - 
est  to  study,  like  tliose  of  a  mastodon  or  "histrionic 
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kraken."  Lord  Byron  chose  Ravenna  for  a  i-esi- 
dence,  because  he  liked  to  be  quiet  and  iinharassed 
by  "  pestilent  English  ;  a  parcel  of  staring  boobies, 
wlio  go  about  gaping  and  wishing  to  be  at  once 
cheap  and  magnificent ;  "  for  such  was  the  light  in 
which,  as  he  informs  us,  he  looked  upon  his  admir- 
ing and  officiously  attentive  coantrymen.  I  don't 
doubt  that  the  poet  found  what  he  sought,  for  judg- 
ing of  the  past  by  the  present,  the  city  must  in  his 
day  have  been  as  quiet  as  the  toji  of  the  Oreat  Pyra- 
mid, and  as  undisturbed  as  the  summit  of  Olympus, 
He  remained  here  over  two  years,  from  1819,  and 
resided  partly  in  a  large  house  near  the  tomb  of 
Dante,  where  he  spent  eight  months,  and  partly  at 
the  PalaMO  Guiccioli,  He  hvcd  here  more  decently 
and  with  less  scandal  than  at  Venice.  He  liked  its 
society,  its  retirement,  its  climate,  and  the  long 
drives  in  the  Pineta,  which  were  so  gratifying  to 
one  of  his  lonely  and  at  times  morose  temperament. 
Over  tlie  entrance  to  his  reaidence  was  placed,  many 
years  ago,  a  tablet  commemorating  the  fact.  Tins 
simple  slab  was  replaced  in  1860  by  one  larger  and 
bearing  a  more  pompous  inscription.  It  is  interest- 
ing as  an  illustration  of  that  vanity  which  leads  un- 
kno»-n  and  weak-minded  men  to  set  their  names 
before  the  world  by  the  aid  of  those  whom  gen- 
ius has  rendered  illustrious.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The 
present  marble  block  I>ears  the  following  words  in 
Italian :    "  Lord  Byron,  the  splendor  of  tlie  nine- 
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teentli  century  and  poet  of  our  glories  in  the  un- 
surpassable "  Childe  Harold,"  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1819,  chose  this  house  for  his  residence  because 
of  itfi  vicinity  to  the  tomb  of  Dante  Alighieri.  He 
dwelt  here  eight  months,  unable  to  sejmrate  himself 
from  the  immortal  founder  of  Italian  indeiwndence, 
and  the  beautiiiil  and  unique  Pineta.  Giygeppe 
Zirardin  from  Paris,  having  been  conducted  to  the 
envied  seat  of  the  Exarchs,  rejoicing  to  touch  the 
walls  within  which  he  first  saw  the  light,  and  proud 
of  the  caresses  lavished  on  him,  when  a  boy,  by  the 
great  friend  of  Italy  and  of  liberty,  lovingly  placed 
here  this  memorial  on  the  20th  of  October,  1860." 
Of  all  which  the  object  of  the  writer  doubtless  was 
to  let  the  world  know  as  far  as  possible  that  M. 
Giuseppe  Zirardin,  whose  name  is  placed  conspicu- 
ously between  the  two  paragraphs  into  which  the 
inscription  is  divided,  was  bora  in  the  house  where 
Byron  lived,  liad  been  patted  on  the  head  by  the 
noble  and  famous  poet,  and  had  left  the  distin- 
guished position  in  Paris  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
alted, and  come  all  the  way  back  to  Raveuna  to  post 
these  facts  up  in  big  gilt  letters  on  the  front  of  the 
edifice. 

There  are  yet  quite  a  number  of  people  in  Italy 
who  remember  Lord  Bynjn,  several  of  whom  I  met 
at  Ravenna.  At  Venice  I  saw  an  Englishman  who 
was  at  school  with  him  at  Harrow ;  and  in  the 
Armenian  Con\ent  near  Venice,  where  Byron  was 
in  the  habit  of  (loing  to  study  the  Armenian  Ivi- 
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guage,  I  liad  some  conversation  with  an  aged  monk 
who  was  there  when  the  poet  frequented  it.  He 
seems  to  liave  left  an  agreeable  impression  upon  all 
Italians  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact.  Tliey  ad- 
mired both  his  beauty  and  his  fitscinating  manners, 
and  to  judge  from  their  language  in  regard  to  him 
now,  no  one  could  be  more  winning  in  his  address, 
when  he  chose  to  be  bo.  They  all  spoke  of  his  eyes 
as  possessing  peculiar  power  and  depth  of  expres- 
sion. But  of  all  those  with  whom  I  have  lately 
conversed  in  regard  to  him,  none  pleased  me  more 
than  a  friend  of  his,  of  whom  ho  speaks  in  one  of 
his  letters  printed  in  Moore's  "  Life  "  of  the  poet. 
"June  6,  1819,  I  stayed  two  days  at  Ferrara,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  tlie  Count  Mosti,  and  the 
little  the  shortness  of  the  time  permitted  me  to  see 
of  his  &mily.  I  went  to  his  conversazione,  which  ia 
very  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  at  Venice, 

—  the  women  almost  all  young,  several  pretty  — 
and  the  men  courteous  and  deanly.  The  lady  of 
the  mansion,  who  is  young  and  lately  married,  ap- 
peared very  pretty  by  candle-light  —  I  did  not  see 
her  by  day, —  pleasing  in  her  manners,  and  very 
lady-like,  or  thorough -bred,  as  we  call  it  in  England 

—  a  kind  of  thing  which  reminds  one  of  a  racer,  an 
antelope,  or  an  Italian  greyhound.  She  seems  very 
fond  of  her  husband,  who  is  amiable  and  accom- 
plished." There  is  more  in  Byron's  letter  to  the 
same  purport,  but  I  liave  quoted  enough  to  desig- 
nate the  lady  of  whom  I  write.     She  is  now  living 
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at  Fernira,  and  having  a  letter  of  introduction  I 
called  upon  her,  when  in  that  town.  I  was  received 
with  great  kindness  and  hospitality.  She  is  a  charm- 
ing person,  and  though  now  somewhat  past  three- 
re,  stiil  hves  to  show  the  truth  of  Byron's  de- 
seription,  as  pleasing,  lady  like,  and  thorough-bred. 
She  was  married  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and 
was  not  yet  seventeen  when  the  poet  saw  her. 
She  is  extremely  well  preserved,  and  though  so 
much  in  debt  to  years,  could  "easily  lay  claim  to  a 
deduction  of  at  least  one  decade,  were  it  not  for  the 
poet's  ungallant  record.  Somewhat  petite  in  size, 
with  bright  eyes  that  seem  to  flash  with  the  fire  of 
intelligence,  and  a  lively  gayety  of  manner,  her 
air  is  extremely  attractive.  The  traces  of  former 
beauty  are  yet  conspicuous,  and  in  conversation  are 
heightened  by  a  piquant  and  animated  style  that  is 
very  entertaining.  She  has  been  much  in  &sIuod- 
able  society,  both  in  and  out  of  Italy,  and  is  still 
fitted  to  adorn  it,  both  from  her  own  graces  of  per- 
son and  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  thorough 
savoir /aire,  which  tact  and  long  experience  alone 
can  give. 

The  Count  Most!  has  been  many  years  dead,  but 
the  Countess  yet  resides  at  the  family  chateau  in 
elegance  and  comfort.  She  had  much  to  say  of 
Lord  Byron,  and  remembered  him  with  great  clear- 
He  was  twice  at  her  receptions  in  1819, 
having  brought  letters  from  Count  Mengaldo  of 
Venice.     The   impression  ha  made  upon  her  was 
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verj-  strong,  and  she  spoke  especially  of  liis  fascinat- 
ing and  meaning  eyes,  which,  lite  Napoleon's,  ap- 
peared to  those  upon  whom  they  rested  to  convey  a 
world  of  expression.  His  lips  were  fiill  and  some- 
what gross,  much  more  so,  she  said,  than  his  por- 
traits represent  him.  His  nose  was  of  classic  form 
and  finely  outlined.  His  hair  was  a  little  curled 
and  brushed  far  back  from  his  forehead.  He  was 
fastidious  in  his  dress,  which  was  in  the  heiglit  of 
the  style  of  that  day.  His  cravat  was  low  and  dis- 
played a  white  and  beautiful  neck,  of  which  he 
proud.  He  talked  with  fluency  in  excel- 
lent Italian,  with  that  Venetian  pronunciation  which 
he  praises  so  highly  in  Beppo.  His  voice  was  low 
and  musical,  and  the  tones  sweet  and  soft.  His 
words  were  spoken  with  a  sort  of  languishing  air 
that  was  verj'  attractive,  and  especially  so  to  women, 
The  flow  of  thought  was  fiill  and  free,  though  he 
never  spoke  in  a  poetical  vein,  but  appeared  to  pre- 
fer ordinary  subjects.  As  to  his  lameness,  he  was 
extremely  sensitive.  When  he  sat,  he  covered  the 
unfortunate  limb  with  his  well  one ;  and  when  he 
was  obliged  to  rise  from  his  chair  for  any  purpose, 
he  would  go  all  i-ound  the  room,  though  really  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  jKiint  he  wished  to 
reach,  in  order  to  keep  his  defective  leg  always 
turned  from  those  present.  He  was  quite  attentivo 
to  his  hostess,  and  e^■idently  felt  a  deep  and  jicrma- 
nent  interest  in  her ;  for  though  she  never  sow  him 
again  after  he  left  Ferrara,  yet  he  tendered  to  her 
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many  kind  civilities,  and  the  Coantess  showed  me  a 
copy  of  Moore's  "  I.alta  Rookh  "  witli  his  autograph 
on  the  fly-leaf,  which  Byron  afterwards  sent  her  with 
a  note  expressing  his  regard.  Among  other  matters 
of  interest,  she  informed  me  that  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  wliieh  Byron  took  fi-om  the  breast 
of  a  dead  officer  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  he  after- 
wards gave  to  Count  Mengaldo,  his  friend  above 
mentioned,  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  his  ac- 
quaintance. The  Count,  when  afterwards  pre- 
sented at  the  Court  of  Lonis  XVIII.,  offered  it  to 
that  monarch,  relating  to  him  the  circumstances 
through  which  it  came  into  his  hands.  The  King 
at  once  returned  it  with  the  comphmentary  remark 
that  he  was  worthy  to  wear  it.  Count  Mengaldo 
still  retains  the  poet's  gift.  Upon  my  asking  the 
Countess  if  she  knew  Byron's  friend,  La  Guiccioli, 
with  whom  he  passed  so  many  happy  years,  she 
rPjiUed  that  she  did,  and  I  was  amused  at  her  true 
woman's  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  her  beauty  and 
fascination  and  what  she  thought  of  them :  "  Oh  con 
coil !  "  —  "  Oh,  so  so."  She  informed  me,  which 
I  presume  most  of  my  readers  know,  that  the 
Conntess  Guiccioli  is  now  living  at  Paris  in  advanced 
years,  having  just  lost  her  second  husband,  the  Im- 
perial Senator  and  Marquis  do  Boissy,  who  was  so 
well  known  for  his  aggravating  wit  and  exaggerated 
and  amusing  Anglophobia.  The  Guiccioli  family 
still  inhabit  the  old  jNilace  in  which  Byron  dwelt. 
At  my  visit  I   found  but  few  relics   of  the  poet, 
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though  it  seemed  still  to  bear  tlie  marks  of  his 
presence  in  its  neatness,  the  comfort  of  its  interior, 
the  large  size  of  its  windows,  whicli  let  in  a  flood  of 
ranlight,  its  blinds  and  curtains,  and  tlie  clean, 
well-painted  front.  It  appeared  like  an  English 
hoDse,  a  grand  substantial  countrj-  mansion,  the 
luxurious  residence  of  "  a.  prosperous  gentleman," 
and  more  so  tiian  anything  else  I  have  yet  seen  in 
Italy. 

The  tomb  of  Dante,  the  Mecca  of  so  many  de- 
vott-d  piJgrims  from  distant  lands,  still  continues  to 
ln'  frequented  by  all  who  resort  to  Ravenna,  and  by 
some  as  the  only  great  attraction  of  the  place.  The 
union  of  Italy  lately  consummated  in  Venetia,  of 
which  Dante,  prophet  as  well  as  poet,  was  the  ardent 
advocate,  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his 
devotees  of  late,  and  so  has  the  discovery  in  the 
month  of  May,  1865,  for  the  first  time  since  his  death, 
of  the  actual  resting-place  of  his  mortal  part.  His 
ashes  were  discovered,  after  a  vigorous  search,  in  a 
wall  at  one  corner  of  the  church  of  San  Francesfco, 
near  which  his  monument,  built  by  Cardinal  Gon- 
xago,  has  heretofore  existed.  They  were  in  a  rough 
chest  of  wood  in  wliidi  they  had  been  concealed  by 
one  Fra  Antonio  Santi  at  the  time  when  his  fanat- 
ical persecutors,  unwilling  that  even  lus  remains 
should  rest  in  the  grave,  had  ordered  them  to  be 
burnt  at  the  same  place  with  his  works.  They 
were  identified,  not  only  by  two  inscriptions  on  the 
inside  of  the  box  stating  that  they  were  the  bones 
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of  the  poet,  —  "  Dantis  ogsa  "  —  but  from  the  fact 
that  one  foot  and  a  fc'w  fingers  which  had  been  for- 
merly preserved  were  missing  from  those  now  found. 
These  sacred  rehcs,  thus  fortunately  preserved  by 
|)ious  and  thoughtful  care  from  the  profane  desecra- 
tion of  malignant  spirits,  were  exposed  to  public 
view  for  one  day  in  Ravenna,  and  then  solemnly  and 
with  reverent  tenderness  placed  in  the  tomb  that 
had  so  long  been  prepared  for  them.  It  was  an 
omen  of  good  import.  The  bones  of  "  the  Poet- 
Sire  of  Italy,"  dissevered  for  ages,  were  finally  re- 
united to  await  the  great  resurrection.  The  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  noble  land  for  whose  union  he 
yearned  and  labored,  prayed  and  wrote,  have  now 
within  a  few  months  from  that  consummation,  been 
again  linked  together.  Were  not  the  fortunes  of 
the  poet  and  his  country  indissolubly  joined,  and 
was  it  not  the  decree  of  Heaven  that  so  long  as  a 
great  injustice  was  unrefiaired  and  a  giant  wrong 
unatoned  for ;  that  so  long  as  the  consecrated  ashes 
of  the  most  deserving  of  her  sons  were  denied  tlie 
repose  of  which  bigotiy  and  wickedness  had  de- 
prived them,  so  long  should  the  tranquil  blessings 
of  union  be  refused  to  the  whole  land  ?  As  the 
magnificent  and  solemn  ceremonial  that  attended 
the  King  of  Italy  on  his  entmnce  into  Venice  swept 
alow  and  stately  by  with  almost  supernatural  splen- 
dor, I  coidd  not  help  thinking  of  Dante  ;  and  as  the 
well  known  Hue,  "  Per  me  si  va  nella  cittd  dolente" 
—  "  Through  me  they  pass  into  the  grievuig  city," 
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I  into  my  iiiiiid,  it  struck  mt  as  oracular  iu 
its  meaning,  and  capable  of  a  signiflcancu  -Jeepei" 
and  far  different  from  that  whicli  it  now  bears ;  and 
that  thv  poet,  with  that  genius  wliich  is  merely  thu 
Diouth-piece  of  heavenly  and  exalted  truth,  had  been 
inspired  to  write  a  noble  ])rophecy  which  only  ages 
should  reveal ;  and  that  it  was  largely  through  him, 
whose  genius  working  in  a  thousand  fomiB  was  to 
draw  a  divided  natioTi  into  one  common  fote,  that, 
as  the  crowning  glory  of  all,  a  final  entrance  was  to 
be  made  into  that  which  has  so  long  been  emphat- 
ically "the  grieving  city." 


CHAPTER  SV.i 


Having  remained  in  Itiiy  for  the  space  of  six 
tnontfaa  during  the  past  year,  and  seen  much  of  its 
people  and  the  working  of  its  institutions,  I  desire 
to  put  on  record  and  bring  before  my  readers,  with 
such  impressiveness  as  I  may,  my  opinion  of  its 
inliabitants  and  their  future  prospects.  When  I 
entered  their  country,  my  liope  in  their  belialf  rose 
strong  and  buoyant,  as  was  natural  to  one  coming 
from  B  land  where  liberal  opinions  had  waxed 
powerful  and  flourished  in  their  integrity,  till  the 
seed  sown  on  stony  soil  by  the  Pilgrims  had 
brought  forth  a  thousand-fold.  The  hope  I  then 
felt  has  now  become  a  tenacious  feith,  and  it  Is 
impossible  to  repress  the  conviction  that  anotlier 
nation  has  been  bom,  and  already  is  moving  on  in 
the  broad  stream  of  prosperity.  The  truth  that  was 
yesterday  a  restless  problem,  has  to-day  grown  a 
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naidernlilf  porlioD  of  Ihis  book  to  iba 
Gre«l  Exbibiiion,  eonelMined  me  lo  omit  most  of  the  lollera  from  luly 
vthkb  fanned  a  portiun  of  my  Europeiui  conTtpondence.  I  hin,  hair- 
ever,  renru  red  to  relBin,  Ihcmgh  with  Bpparenlw»nt  of  eonntclion,  that 
ivaull  ofmrKiiitbeni  tmveli  which  ii  embrwed  in  the  Grat  two  puB- 
Ip^phi  of  Iliiichipler. 
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belief  biiriiing  to  be  uttered.  Italy  is  no  longer  a 
mere  crackling  infinitude  of  discrepancies,  a  broken 
wreck  laden  with  noble  aouls  scattered  over  the  waves 
of  a.  tuniultnous  ocean,  confiiscd,  aimless,  entangled, 
Btniggling  for  an  empty  life,  but  a  mighty  whole, 
borne  on  by  fevoring  breezes  and  already  great 
in  its  coming  strength.  Italian  unity  is  hard  to 
realize.  But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  diplomatic 
Will-o'- the- wisp,  a  theoretic  possibility,  fascinating, 
vague,  wild,  reasoned  out  in  the  brains  of  philoso- 
phers and  the  cabinets  of  statesmen ;  it  was  the 
prophetic  longing  of  poets,  relj-ing  upon  the  future 
with  God-given  trust,  the  despair  of  patriots,  the 
derision  of  the  world.  At  the  present  moment, 
however  weak  and  inefficient  it  may  thus  far  have 
appeared  to  some,  it  is  an  unchangeable  fact.  I  have 
leanied  to  confide  in  those  truths  which  great  poets 
liave  been  inspired  by  Nature  to  utter  for  our  learn- 
ing; and  I  have  noticed  that  those,  from  Dante  to 
Byron,  from  Shelley  to  Mrs.  Browning,  who  have 
dwelt  longest  in  Italy,  who  have  the  most  deeply 
and  impartially  studied  her  people  and  their  capac- 
ities, have  ever  expressed  themselves  the  most 
strongly  in  their  fiivor.  Dante,  sad  yet  hopeful, 
from  the  Pisgah-hcight  to  which  his  own  genius  on 
untiring  wings  had  home  him,  saw  the  promised 
land  of  Italy  with  a  clearness  of  vision  that  years 
did  not  abate,  but  rather  strengthened ;  and  the  fire- 
words  he  uttered  were  flashing  from  the  fever  that 
consumed  his  soul,  while  he  thought  that  he  was  not 
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in  his  own  life  to  enjoy  tliat  full  firuition  wliich  he 
already  realized  in  the  eye  of  the  mind.  In  our 
own  day,  or  only  a  half  a  century  ago,  BjTon 
mourned  in  the  country  of  lus  adoption  over  glories 
long  decayed,  but  was  hopefij  of  new  triumphs  lo 
come.  Over  her  past  he  cast  with  abundant  pro- 
fusion the  affluence  of  his  genius,  and  with  the  fervid 
sym])athy  of  a  true  poet  consecrated  anew  to  our 
age  those  relics  of  her  grcatn  ss  which  time  has 
spared.  More  tlian  this,  in  earnest  lan^age  he 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  Italians  of  his  day, 
and  his  trust  in  their  fiiture.  "That  man,"  he 
says,  "  must  be  willfiilly  blind  or  ignorantly  heed- 
less, who  is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity of  this  people,  or,  if  such,  a  word  be  admissi- 
ble, their  capabilities,  —  the  facility  of  their  acquisi- 
tions, the  capidity  of  tlieir  conceptions,  the  fire  of 
their  genius,  their  sense  of  beauty,  —  and  amidst  all 
the  disadvantages  of  repeated  revolutions,  the  deso- 
lation of  battles,  and  the  despair  of  ages,  their  still 
unquenched  'longing  after  immortality,'  —  the  im- 
mortality of  independence-" 

These  be  brave  words,  but  they  are  warranted 
by  wliat  has  been  already  done,  and  my  own  obser- 
vation teaches  me  to  beheve  that  they  will  be 
matched  by  brave  deeds  in  the  fiiture.  Roughly 
has  Italy  been  scathed,  and  the  iron  of  misfortune, 
tyranny,  and  divided  counsels  has  been  driven  into 
her  very  vitals ;  but  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  deeper 
the  fiirrow  the  more  plentiful  will  be  the  harvest. 
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In  spite  of  a  thousand  distractions,  the  clash  of  con- 
flicting interests,  the  clangor  of  opposing  voices,  and 
the  curdling  poison  of  political  intrigue,  which  even 
now  seems  to  threaten  her  existence,  let  America 
believe  that  Italy  will  act  well  her  part,  that  she 
has  chosen  her  course,  that  she  will  follow  it,  until 
she  rises  above  the  present  diiRcullies,  which  are 
reallj  aa  naught  now  that  the  great  victory  is 
gained,  and  that  she  deserves  our  aifection,  our 
sympathy,  and  such  aid  as  one  nation  of  fireemen 
should  and  may  well  and  honorably  tender  to 
another. 

At  Nice,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  confines  of  Italy, 
and  BO  lately  forming  an  attractive  portion  of  it, 
there  is  naturally  much  feeling  for  the  mother 
country  still  remaining.  In  spite  of  the  glory  of 
the  Impenal  reign  and  the  protection  of  "  le  grand 
monarque,"  the  people  have  not  yet  by  any  means 
become  thoroughly  French.  It  will  remain  for 
another  generation  to  effect  this,  and  identify  im- 
mutably the  interests  of  France  and  Savoy.  And 
still  the  Emperor  has  done  much  for  the  spot  in  a 
short  time,  and  lea  idiea  Napolionienneg  are  per- 
vading it  and  cropping  out  in  every  direction,  as 
at  Chamonix  and  other  towns  in  this  part  of  his 
empire.  One  who  had  not  been  here  for  five  years 
past,  would  hardly  recognize  the  place.  Since  that 
date  it  has  been  almost  entirely  renovated,  and 
is  now  the  very  Paris  among  watering-places. 
Long  ranks  of  new  houses  have  been  erected,  and 
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bi-()ad  and  handsome  streets  extend  towards  every 
[mint  of  the  compass.  The  residences  are  large, 
and  in  many  instances  magnificent.  They  are 
villas  and  palaces  on  wide  and  never-ending  bonle-  . 
vards.  They  are  not  thrast  close  up  to  the  Hne  of 
the  street,  but  are  approached  by  a  goodly  breadth 
of  garden  spot,  where  everj-thing  tliat  will  grow  on 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  flourishes  in  the  most 
profuse  luxuriance.  In  this  delicious  climate,  the 
Eden  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Paradise  of  the 
botanist,  where  "  earth  consummate  lovely  smiles,"' 
tlie  eye  roves  unsated  over  overj-  floral  attraction. 
There  the  Mexican  aloe  makes  itself  a  prolific 
borne,  and  even  in  the  dead  of  winter  sends  up 
its  tall  candelabrum  of  blossoms.  Orange  groves, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  their  fruit,  ornament 
every  garden,  slope,  and  valley.  Tlie  hills  that 
shelter  the  town  on  every  side  are  covered  with 
olive  and  lemon  trees.  Palms,  in  long  rows  or 
stately  clumps,  no  more  overshadowed  by  the  forty 
centuries  of  Egj-pt, — no  longer  like  crested  senti- 
nels guiirding  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  among  the 
many-pillared,  wind-driven  sand  palaces  of  the  des- 
ert, —  offer  their  picturesque  forms  wherever  one 
turns.  Now  they  are  splashed  by  the  foam  of  the 
loud-resounding  sea,  and  the  echo  of  the  waves  dies 
among  their  leaves ;  now  feshion  and  frivolity  revel 
round  their  trunks,  and,  proud  of  their  ancient 
lineage,  they  sigh  over  the  levity  of  this  trifling 
modem  world. 
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It  is  natural  that  a  place  so  fiill  of  every  sensual 
durtu  should  every  year  wax  more  and  more 
popular,  aa  its  varied  delighta  become  known.     Its 

If  situation  on  a  broad  bay  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  on  either  side  in  a  graceful  curve  retires 
towards  rocky  and  distant  headlands ;  its  wide 
beach,  with  the  waves  ever  rolling  in  and  casting 

'  tbeir  surges  upon  the  shore ;  tlie  elegant  villas  that 
bound  the  various  promenades,  and  the  magnificent 
hotels  which  tower  above  it ;  the  genial  climate, 
where  one  liardly  sees  a  rainy  day,  or  feels  a  chill- 
ing blast  for  a  month  at  a  time,  and  where  those 
wofiil  winds,  the  sciroeco  and  tramoniana,  are  alike 
unknown,  all  unite  to  give  it  on  enviable  reputation 
with  both  sick  and  well.  Invalids  are  here  in 
minibcrs,  and  many  prolong  their  lives  for  years, 
who  in  their  own  lands  would  hold  them  by  a 
abort  and  feeble  tenure.  The  temperature  of  Nice 
is  the  most  equable  in  the  world,  and  the  atmos- 
phere combines,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  vital- 
izing energy  of  a  more  northerly  air  with  the  gentle 
wannth  of  a  tropical  winter.  It  is  dry  and  bracing, 
and  the  sun's  rays  seem  to  penetrate  the  atmosphere 
through  a  more  subtle  medium,  than  in  any  other 
I^ace  I  have  ever  visited.  This  is  the  only  dis- 
comfort of  the  place,  for  at  midday,  though  the  heat 
is  not  intense,  the  sun  is  really  burning  to  those 
who  are  exposed  to  its  tlirect  rays,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial both  for  health  and  comfort  to  carry  some  pro- 

i  tectioD  for  the  head  in  the  shape  of  a  parasol  or 
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umbrella.  Of  late  years  the  resort  of  foreigners  to 
Nice  has  been  great,  and  many  persons  of  wealtli 
and  position  liave  built  villas,  where  they  come  to 
spend  the  winter.  The  Russians  come  here  in 
multitudes,  and  it  has  always  been  a  fevorite  resi- 
dence with  the  fiimily  of  their  Emperor,  Here  the 
heir  to  the  throne  met  his  sad  end  last  winter. 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  resides  here  during 
the  colder  months,  and  many  noblemen  and  wealthy 
gentlemen  from  England  and  Franco,  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  are  always  to  be  met  with.  It  is  a 
sort  of  universal  exchange  of  nations,  the  Newport 
of  the  world,  where  the  travelling  community  con- 
gregate fi^m  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. 
During  the  i>ast  season  the  number  of  Americans 
here  has  been  extraorduiary,  and  of  the  12,000 
strangers  who  are  said  to  liave  visited  it,  they  have 
formed  a  good  portion.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected it  has  been  very  gay,  and  not  only  that,  but 
Saratoga-ish  and  Babylonish.  Our  fair  country- 
women have  quite  taken  the  lead  in  the  fashionable 
riot,  and  carried  everytliing  before  them.  Such 
extravagant  toilets,  showy  balls,  and  dinner  parties 
have  never  been  known  here  before,  and  it  is  said 
that  New  York  has  entirely  supported  Nice  for  the 
last  three  months. 

Many  came  here  merely  with  the  design  of  pass- 

ig  a  week  or  so   on  tlieir  way  to   Florence  ajid 

liome,    but    gradually  drawn    into    the    vortex    of 

fashionable  dissipation,  remained  during  the  whole 
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winter.  The  maelstrom  ivas  by  no  means  quieted 
by  the  arrival  of  our  war  vessels,  the  Colorado, 
Frolic,  Ticonderoffa,  and  Swatara,  which,  either  sejj- 
arately  or  togetlier,  have  visited  tlie  neighboring 
harbor  of  Villa  Franca,  and  let  loose  swanns  of 
blue  envelopes  with  attractive  contents,  naval  val- 
entines direct  from  home,  to  ravage  the  hearts  of 
the  fair  sex.  Ball  followed  ball,  and  entertainment 
capped  entertainment  aship  and  ashore,  until  the 
very  spirit  of  revelry  seemed  to  have  broken  loose. 
The  officers  of  the  Colorado  made  themselves  well 
known  for  their  liberal  liospitality,  and  the  courte- 
ous politeness  with  which  they  placed  themselves 
and  their  frigate  at  the  disposal  of  visitors  from 
every  land.  From  their  profuse  convivialities,  one 
would  inier  that  they  had  captured  the  El  Dorado 
on  their  passage.  Though  their  kindness  was  some- 
times abused,  yet  tliey  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  was  appreciated  at  its  true  value, 
and  enjoyed  in  a  gentlemanly  way  by  the  more  con- 
sdendous  among  their  guests.  The  "  Coloradi " 
were  well  entertained  on  land,  and  I  tJiink  the 
countrymen  of  Farragut  and  Davis  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  witli  their  reception  by  their  fel- 
low-citizens and  citoyennei  whom  they  found  here. 
They  enjoyed  themselves  with  a  zest  that  only  a 
long  voyage  can  give,  and  experienced  many  "  a 
little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night,"  that  will  proba- 
bly live  long  in  their  memories,  and  the  ginger 
whereof  for  many  a.  day  shall  be  "  hot  i'  the  mouth." 
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The  weekly  paper  of  the  place,  bearing  the  st;- 
ductiTe  title,  La  B'ten-veitue  aux  Etrangers"  was  by 
no  means  slow  to  extend  the  welcome  which  its 
name  uidicatea.  It  Giirlj"  bubbled  over  with  every 
form  of  hospitable  VL-rbosity,  and  each  stranger  of 
position  drew  after  him  a  truin  of  epitliets  as  long 
and  ghttering  as  the  Milky  Way.  Its  editor,  high 
in  the  ranks  uf  man- m ill ui cry  and  fashionable  gig- 
gery,  evidently  regarded  the  more  imposing  ad- 
jectives as  so  many  orders  with  which  he  was  at 
MI  liberty  to  decorate  every  visitor  according  to 
his  merits  or  assumptions.  He  bestowed  them  with 
tlie  same  profusion  as  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  when  the  "  stars  in  their 
courses  "  seemed  to  rain  down  upon  the  Parisians ; 
and  Britannia,  old,  stiff,  and  seedy  as  she  has  be- 
come in  these  days,  was  constrained  to  rush  forward 
with  her  shield  and  interpose  it  for  the  protection  of 
her  subjects. 

This  editorial  Jenkins  was  particularly  attentive 
to  the  ladies,  and  whenever  a  fair  Amiricaine  ap- 
peared in  a  ravishing  toilet,  he  took  infinite  pleas- 
ure in  adorning  it  still  farther  with  such  poetical 
and  odoriferous  flowers  of  riietoric  as  he  could  cull 
from  his  well-thumbed  dictionary.  Perchance  my 
readers  may  be  pleased  to  see  a  piece  of  this  celes- 
tial modi«(me,  e(/cooi7a,' rising  like  Venua  from  the 

*'  A  Nife  bal  eoeore  et  toujour*,  he  cercle  Massi^na  don- 
nait  sa  deuxibmo  graode  soiree  danMnte  le  lundi  SI  f^vrier. 
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Elle  6Uat  plus  brillante  encore  que  la  premiere.  Lcs 
mdmcs  noma  aristooratii[ues,  qui  brillent  comme  une  coDstol- 
lation  dans  toua  les  bak  d'bivcr,  liguraiunt  aur  U  lisle  des  in- 
vitees. Ma  plume,  ^miDl^u  ijomine  uu  i;heval  de  fiaere  k  trois 
fraucB  I'heure,  ne  ilmnande  qu'it  rentrer  i  I'dcurie.  Jc  an 
puis  toutefoiB  parser  xoua  ttitunce  uuk  toilette  uniquu  et  divine, 
que  port&it  i'uDe  des  plus  ^^harmantea  dansuusefi  ;  robe  en  sole 
TOBC,  avec  une  queue  longue  commB  un  po^me  epique,  garnie 
de  valeneiennes,  riche  et  litt^ralemeut  conal«ll^  de  criataux 
de  roche,  en  featoos,  en  laruea,  en  arabesques.  C'etait  I'au- 
rore  le  levant  dans  une  cascade." 

Aa  might  be  expoctetl,  this  Vanity  Fair  of  the 
feshionable  ranks  high  in  matrimonial  strategy,  and 
on  a  field  day  brigadier  dowagers  mancpuvre  whole 
regiments  of  glittering  platoons  and  liollow  squares 
in  light  mai-chiiig  order,  "  in  perfect  phalanx  to  the 
Dorian  raoud  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders,"  Game- 
some youths,  bicn  jfantSs,  tlie  jeuru»»e  dor4e,  the 
Apollo  butterflies  of  Nice,  look  on  applausive  and 
show  their  mealy  wings.  There  are  plumes  and 
epaulettes,  flowers  and  diamonds,  feathers  and  laces, 
and  all  the  fiisky  frilligigs  of  captivating  femininity 
in  profiision.  There  is  eye-blackening  and  iace- 
whitening,  powder  of  gold  and  powder  of  glass. 
There  are  high-heeled  boots  and  slippers  of  satin, 
and  still  the  glittering  spectacle  goes  flashing  on  in 
bewitching  variety.  There  are  mammas  with  eli- 
gible daughters  seeking  an  available  title.  There 
are  younger  bi-others  trying  to  restore  exhausted 
fortunes,  or  acquire  new  ones  by  a  lucky  marriage. 
There  are  ^nss^  maidens  still  in  Pandora's  box  cling- 
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ing  fast  to  Hope,  who  will  anrely  never  abandon 
tliem,  and  scornful  old  beaux,  still  waving  the  stand- 
ard and  crying,  "  Come  and  take  it."  "Sanguine 
mothers  take  sweet  counsel  together,  tender  alliances 
are  made  and  broken,  hearts  ore  trumps  one  moment 
and  pass  into  nameless  forgetfulness  forevermore  the 
next,  and  flirtations  innumerable  crackle,  flare  up, 
and  vanish  like  heat  lightning.  The  bachelors  of 
Nice,  knights  of  St.  Nicholas,  hardened  and  elderly 
sinners,  rejoicing  in  their  own  degradation,  and 
careless  of  Mrs.  Grundy  and  the  verdict  of  poster- 
ity and  inflexible  Minos,  give  a  ball  to  spite  the 
world,  and  all  the  spinster  devotees  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine rush  in  a  body  to  heap  foul  scorn  upon  the 
shameless  ones.  The  latter  are  right,  and  do  well 
to  assert  their  privileges.  The  world  thinks  the 
better  of  them  for  it.  Mr,  Sprott,  the  tinker, 
spoke  the  truth,  —  "  Stick  by  your  border,  then 
you  '11  be  'spect«d  when  you  gets  into  trouble,  and 
not  be  'varsally  'espised."  They  have  a  good  cause 
and  the  law  on  their  side.  It  is  better  to  be  an  au- 
tumn pear  than  not  to  pair  at  all.  "  Sinful  man- 
kind, they  were  all  struck  for  thee."  Shakespeare 
was  correct.  "  Earthher  happy  is  the  rose  distilled," 
than  a  prickly  old  maid  forever  in  the  bud,  "  her 
true  perfection  "  totally  eclipsed  by  the  black  clouds 
of  adverse  fiite,  or  even  as  yet  a  myth,  never  mak- 
ing his  appearance  to  warm,  redden,  and  expand 
avec  effugion.  Delays  are  dangerous.  The  older 
the  pie,  the  harder  and  more  indigestible  the  crust 
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and  the  less  the  heat.  The  pastry  whicli  was  ten- 
der at  twenty,  may  be  hard  to  assimilate  at  forty. 
A  lark  Is  very  nice  in  a  pie,  a  huzzard  is  n't ;  and 
when  the  latter  is  opened,  the  hirils  don't  hegin  to 
sing.  The  competition  is  feartiil.  Look  at  the 
scores  of  eligible  and  gushing  maidens  who  wait  for 
some  Curtins  to  leap  into  the  yawning  gulf  of  their 
affections  I  The  longer  they  tarry,  the  wider  the 
chasm.  Soon  shall  come  the  fated  thirty,  Erebus, 
darkness,  and  a  gulf  without  shore. 

Yet  forget  not  the  ancient  proverb, 

"  Hasten  slowly,"  said  the  ancient  Roman,  and 
even  the  victorious  African  himself  may  yield. 
Rush  on  impetuously,  conscious  of  an  aching  void, 
and  see  how  it  will  turn  out.  Thus  did  Dido,  Cleo- 
patra, Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Elizabeth,  Coi'inne,  and 
other  unquenchable  ones ;  with  what  result  the 
Muse  of  History,  grimly  smiling,  records.  There 
will  be  doubtless  a  final  victory  for  the  prudent, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  the  longest  waiter, 
cautiously  advancing,  shall  be  led  by  tenacious  in- 
stinct to  tlie  enjoyment  of  her  rights.  The  vinegar 
of  tlie  great  Carthagenian  was  miglity,  even  to  tbe 
rending  of  giant  chfis ;  yet  truth  compels  us  to  ad- 
mit that  more  blessed  were  they  who  drank  it  in 
the  k'sa  potent  form  of  gentle  wine.  It  is  an  amia- 
ble weakness,  this  longing  after  —  immortality.  In 
miion  is  strength,  and  out  of  the  strong  comes  forth 
sweetness.  The  virgin  thorn  is  attractive  only 
when  some  nightingale  sings  ivith  his  breast  against 
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it.  So  the  world  reasons,  and  even  the  lightest  of 
all  light  skirmisliers  are  trae  to  their  interests. 
"  Marriage  is  honorable  in  all,"  said  the  Apostle, 
and  not  being  married  hlmsolf  he  must  have 
known  :  "  for  ground  in  yonder  social  mill,  we  rob 
each  other's  angles  down."  It  mitigates  many  an 
incongruity  of  temperament,  and  blunts  many  a 
fretful  quill,  just  as  boiling  mollifies  the  vindictiTe 
claws  of  the  lobster. 

"  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven,"  says  the  popu- 
lar dictum.  Of  these,  however,  I  know  nothing, 
unless  they  are  referretl  to  by  Milton  under  the 
form  of  stars  '■'■  comniimicating  male  and  female 
light,"  — and  they  do  say  that  Mr.  Clark,  the  as- 
tronomer, lias  lately  discovered  that  Sirius  has  taken^ 
unto  himself  a  wife,  and  has  not  hesitated  even  to 
accuse  him  of  "  duplicity  "  in  keeping  it  so  long  con- 
cealed from  the  world.  Those  made  in  Nice,  how- 
ever, are  largely  affected  by  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, and  to  that  extent  have  an  earthly  taint.  In 
her  opinions  on  this  subject  my  friend,  Mrs.  World- 
lywiseman,  ia  perfectly  correct.  Love  was  created 
for  Byron  and  Tennyson  to  write  about,  and  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  practically  tested.  Social  consider- 
ations have  clipped  liia  wings,  and  nowadays  when 
asked  to  fly  he  replies,  "  U  n'lf  a  pat  de  qnoL" 
The  French  philosopher  sa^ciously  remarked, 
"  La  femmt  e»t  un  jmits  dont  Thmtme  est  ht  »eau." 
He  had  married  a  lady  with  a  dot  of  500,000  francs, 
and  therefore  his  opinion  was  worth  having,  as  valu- 


able,  in  fact,  as  that  of  Diogenes  on  tubs.  What  he 
said  was  emphatically  true  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned ;  hjit  what  cornea  of  loweiing  an  empty 
bucket  into  a  dry  well  ?  Children  of  the  whirlwind ; 
social  desolation  and  mutual  reproach,  domestic  fer- 
mentations, heart-burnings,  and  "  inward  leaven  of 
all  on  charitableness."  Said  the  Preacher,  '*  Mar- 
liagc  without  money  is  as  a  potato-sprout  in  a  damp 
cellar ;  but  In  an  auriferous  soil  it  flourishes  like  a 
green  bay  genealogical  tree,  and  binls  of  paradise 
come  and  dwell  in  the  branches  thereof,  — 


Botomoa  hit  Song. 

Hence  Mrs.  Worldlywiseman,  queening  it  here  in 
Nice,  has  obstinately  reftised  to  allow  her  daughter 
even  to  speak  to  the  twelfth  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Thum  and  Taxis,  though  he  is  descended  from 
Prince  Bolofiisticalibus,  and  has  the  privilege  of 
writing  Sock  Gehoren  before  his  name,  and  after  it 
too,  if  he  likes.  And  how  could  a  countrywoman 
of  the  practical  Franklin  have  acted  more  wisely  ? 
Said  she,  as  it  were  through  the  special  inspiration 
of  that  great  utilitarian, "  If  yon  say  another  word  to 
that  young  T.  and  T.,  I  'II  take  you  home  to  America 
forthwith.  Don't  you  know  he  hasn't  a  cent  and 
never  will  have  ?  I  've  been  looking  in  the  '  Al- 
manac de  Cfotha,'  and  his  fether  has  fifteen  children." 
Noble  woman  I  to  deny  herself  the  proud  honor  of  a 
Ho<A  Qtbortn  in  her  iamily  I     Her  children  shall  bt' 
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like  olive  plants  around  her  table  — and  tliat  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Such  is  tbe  Nicene  creed  as  applied  to  matrimo- 
nial matters,  and  great  have  been  the  complications 
that  arose  therefrom  during  the  past  winter.  Such 
masculine  and  feminine  scheming  and  wire-pulling 
as  are  the  offspring  of  this  earthy  philosophy,  this 
Yankee  thrift,  surely  never  were  visible  to  mortal 
eyes  before.  It  has  not  been  without  result.  A 
few  isolated  blocks,  drifting  about  in  the  social  sea, 
were  drawn  into  a  warmer  latitude  and  melted  into 
one  liquid  union ;  very  cold,  very  unproductive,  but 
atJll  that  union,  so  gratifying  to  those  enterprising 
a  who  are  anxious  for  the  uncertain  fiitnre. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


A   YANKEE    ALL   ABROAD. 

Ahoito  the  nmneroua  stately  monuments  which 
the  ancient  Romttis  left  behind  them  to  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  wi  rid  of  the  magnificence  of  their 
reign,  tlie  amjilii  theatre  a  occupy  a  high  rank.  Most 
of  the  large  cities  of  Italy  have  one,  or  the  remains 
thereof,  and  not  a  few  towns  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  are  distingaished  in  the  same  way.  The 
great  size  and  sohdity  of  these  have  aided  in  their 
preservation  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  many  still 
keep  the  greater  part  of  their  characteristic  features 
and  general  form.  Had  they  not  been  built  in  the 
moat  massive  and  durable  manner,  they  would  not 
have  survived  the  deadly  assaults  of  the  last  score  of 
centuries.  The  plundering  raids  of  remorseless 
'  Huns  and  Visigoths,  fire,  flood,  earthquake,  and  the 
rapacity  of  modem  nobles,  have  all  passed  over 
without  annihilating  them ;  and  any  reflecting  mind 
will  readily  admit  that  in  our  degenerate  days  very 
few  buildings  are  erected  that  would  have  endured 
one  half  of  what  they  have,  and  yet  retained  one 
Btone  upon  another.  At  Nismes  and  Verona,  at 
Pompeii  and  Pozziioli,  these  structures  are  wonder- 
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fully  preserved,  and  excitt-  the  admiralioii  of  every 
traveller.  The  outline  of  their  graceful  oval  re- 
mains entire,  and  many  of  their  inner  decorations 
are  mnch  aa  they  were  of  old,  while  not  a  few 
of  the  terraced  seats  even  still  retain  their  in- 
tegrity, and  in  some  cases  the  white  marble  slabs 
that  once  covered  them.  It  is  easy  for  the  faintest 
imagination  to  fill  them  with  a  crowd  of  cruel  and 
applausive  Romans,  eagerly  looking  down  upon  tlie 
dying  agonies  of  Christian  martyrs,  or  the  fierce 
howhngs  and  bloody  struggles  of  murdered  and 
starving  wild  beasts.  Of  these  graphic  memorials  of 
Roman  character,  a  small  representative  is  now  to 
be  found  at  Nice.  Though  not  so  raucli  unimpaired 
as  some,  the  walls  still  exist  in  their  ancient  circuit, 
and  from  its  present  state  one  can  have  a  very  i«r 
idea  of  what  it  was  in  its  prime.  It  is  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  though  not  too 
far  for  a  comfortable  walk.  All  classes  find  it  an 
agreeable  resort,  and  as  it  is  accessible  by  a  good  cai^- 
riage  road,  even  invalids  can  visit  it  with  but  little 
inconvenience.  The  views  fi-om  it  are  fine,  and 
there  are  few  who  do  not  enjoy  a  great  satisfaction 
from  the  sight  of  its  lofty  walls  and  the  sliade  of  the 
refreshing  olive  and  orange  groves  which  suiTOund 
it,  and  are  even  in  midwinter  bent  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  abundant  fruit. 

A  few  evenings  since  I  was  strolling  through  this 
ruin  with  my  head  fiill  of  consuls  and  purple  sena?- 
tors,  gladiators  and   ^mishing  tigers,  whcM   I  wu 
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suddenly  conscious  of  a  voice  wlncli  was  not  quite 
nnfatniliar  tome.  It  had  anasal  twang,  and  it  came 
o'er  my  ear  like  the  raw  East  upon  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  savored  much  of  bagpipes.  It 
■was  in  lingud  vemaeuld,  and  thus  spoke :  — 

"  Really,  now,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
old  Romans  used  to  set  on  them  seats,  do  you? 
They  must  have  had  mighty  stout  pants  I " 

I  turned,  and  lo  1  my  Yankee  friend  who  had 
come  abroad  for  his  health,  and  whom  I  had  met 
at  Temi,  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  numerous  otlier 
places  with  big  circles  against  their  names  on  the 
map.  He  had  found  a  pretty  good  sized  dot  against 
Nice,  and  accordingly  put  in  here  to  pass  a  few  days. 
He  was  rejoiced  to  meet  me  again,  for  people  gen- 
erally gave  him  the  cold  shoulder  and  made  him 
digest  it  alone.  At  Rome  some  wag,  with  a  re- 
morseless soul  and  little  respect  for  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  Yankee  character,  had  called  him  Sir 
Nasal  Twang,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  and  by 
reason  of  his  unfortunate  utterance  the  name  had 
clang  to  him.  He  had  found  few  travellers  to  con- 
verse with,  and  in  truth  not  every  one  even  from 
Anglo-Sax ondom,  could  understand  his  remarks. 
He  was  delighted  to  meet  with  one  with  whom  he 
could  break  his  enforced  silence,  and  fi-om  the  copi- 
ousness of  his  conversation,  or  rather  monologue, 
that  followed,  I  inferred  that  he  had  not  enjoyed 
much  opportunity  of  practice  for  at  least  a  month, 
which  ia  a  long  time  for  one  of  his  race  to  keep  still. 
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When  he  had  begun,  I  let  him  run  on  without  inter- 
ruption, for  the  same  reason  that  I  should  not  have 
tried  to  dam  up  the  Nile  with  bulrushes. 

"  Yes,  those  old  Romans  must  have  found  it 
mighty  hard  lines  when  they  set  down.  Why, 
the  seats  are  as  rough  aa  a  ploughed  field,  and  as 
cold  as  an  asehelve  on  a  mornin'  in  January.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  youngster  and 
mother  used  to  maniperlate  me.  I  wa'n't  many 
years  out  of  the  egg,  and  when  she  caught  me  dip- 
pin'  the  cat's  tail  in  the  merlasses  jug,  or  any  of  them 
other  innocent  little  amusements  of  my  infancy,  she 
used  to  try  the  layin'  on  o'  hands,  as  she  snid,  for 
my  good,  witliout  any  stint.  She  used  to  say  it  was 
necessary  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  when 
she  had  done  so,  she  used  to  set  me  down  rather  sud- 
denly on  a  big  stone  in  the  back  yard, '  not  to  get  up 
again  till  I  felt  better,'  as  she  remarked.  It  was 
where  Sam  and  me  used  to  crack  nuts  ;  it  was  darned 
cold  and  darned  rough,  and  the  longer  I  set,  the  bet- 
ter I  did  n't  feel,  for  there  was  allers  some  of  the 
shucks  left  lyin'  about.  By  mighty,  I  don't  beheve 
that  stone  would  ever  ha'  hatched,  if  I  had  set  there 
till  the  new  meetin'  house  was  done.  Now,  mind 
you,  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  agin  mother.  She 
was  a  good  woman,  and  finished  her  mission  long  ago. 
She  always  thought  she  was  doin'  her  duty,  and 
said  it  was  a  outward  means  of  grace.  I  know  she 
believed  so,  for  she  and  all  the  women  in  our  town 
thought  a  sight  of  Parson  Pennybeck,  and  he  was 
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ill  the  time  tellin'  them  they  'd  orter.  He  neper 
had  any  children  huoself,  and  so  it  was  natral,  I 
s'poae,  tliat  he  should  like  to  stir  up  other  peoples'. 
I  heard  liim  say  one  Sunday  in  the  pulpit, '  Mothers 
in  Israel,  you  must  mould  your  children  with  your 
plastic  hands  ;  you  must,  you  mothers,  if  you  would 
bring  them  up  in  the  right  way.'  Perhaps  he  did  n't 
think  there  'd  be  sich  a  sudden  application  of  his 
remsrks ;  perhaps  he  did ;  but  sich  a  whalin'  and 
a  wailin'  as  there  was  when  them  mothers  went 
home  1  I  don't  s'pose  there  ever  was  sich  a  outpouriu' 
of  the  spirit  since  old  New  Testament  times,  or  the 
first  days  of  the  Maine  liquor  law.  I  don't  tliink 
there  was  half  sich  a  screechin'  when  the  innocents 
was  slewed.  Solomon  said,  'Spare  the  rod  and 
spile  the  child.'  He  was  a  great  gun  in  our  par- 
iah, an'  they  was  always  a  lettin'  on  him  off,  cos'  he 
was  so  heavily  loaded  that  he  made  a  thunderin' 
big  noise,  an'  there  wa'n't  no  danger  of  his  bustin' 
neither.  I  know  how  I  hollered,  an'  it  wa'n't  for 
joy  neither,  when  mother  took  it  into  her  head  to 
put  any  of  his  precepts  in  practice.  I  take  it,  he 
ought  to  have  had  some  experience  in  this  mat- 
ter too,  if  bis  children  was  any  way  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  Ins  wives,  &c.  I  don't  s'pose 
there  ever  was  a  man  who  had  a  chance  to  spile 
on  sich  a  large  scale  as  be  had,  except  Brigham 
Young.  And  my  old  grandmother  used  to  say 
the  same  thing  that  he  did.  In  the  matter  o'  rods 
alie  wa'n't  a  teetotaller  by  any  means.    She  went  in 
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for  the  broadest  system  o'  license  you  ever  see. 
She  belonged  to  the  old  school,  'fore  the  temperance 
pledge  was  started,  and  the  more  titUlation  there 
was  inside  and  out,  the  better.  She  got  that  'ere 
sentiment  out  of  his  proverbs,  and  always  remem- 
bered it,  I  s'pose,  because  it  was  easier  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  them  nuggets  o'  wisdom  to  operate  with. 
She  'd  look  over  her  horn  specs  at  me  in  a  ogeress 
way,  no  matter  if  I  had  n't  done  anvthin'  more  'n  put 
a  toad  in  the  milk-pan  to  see  him  swim,  and  say, 
'  'Tildy,  you  "re  a  spilin'  that  child."  She  said  that  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  if  she  did  once,  and  jest  as  often 
as  she  said  it,  I  was  sure  to  feel  mother  layin'  on 
it  on  in  sich  a  aggravatin'  way.  1  never  felt  really 
spilt,  though,  till  she  had  got  done  and  I  was  a. 
settin'  on  them  nut-shucks.  I  did  n't  know  then, 
however,  that  I  was  got  up  in  the  style  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  I  didn't  s'pose  they  used  to  set 
on  that  sort  of  stile." 

Here  he  paused  to  draw  breath,  and  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  lull  to  give  him  some  of  my  ideas  in 
regard  to  ancient  amphitheatres:  the  manner  in 
which  their  seats  were  covered  with  white  marble, 
and  otherwise  elegantly  and  luxuriously  decorated, 
according  to  the  means  of  their  occupants  to  pay 
for  them ;  the  awning  of  rich  silk  that  was  spread 
over  the  whole  broad  area  to  protect  the  spectators 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  their  classification  cor- 
responding to  their  social  rank,  and  many  other 
things  relevant  to  the  issue,  yet  too  numerous  to 
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mention  on  this  occasion.  To  all  these  he  listened 
with  great  patience,  occasionally  interrupting  with 
a  look  of  wonder,  and  a  commentary  which  often 
quite  disconcerted  me  by  its  originality  and  want 
of  agreement  with  the  place  and  subject.  At 
length,  having  said  my  say,  I  asked  him  where  he 
was  stopping.  He  could  not  pronounce  the  name 
of  the  place,  hut  I  finally  mode  out  that  he  was  at 
a  neighboring  boarding-house,  or  pension.,  as  it  is 
called  in  French,  and  did  n't  much  like  it.  "  They 
call  it  a  pension,"  said  he,  "  but  I  don't  see  where 
it  comes  in.  I  've  been  here  a  week,  and  I  'd  sell 
ray  share  of  it  for  a  squirrcrs  dinner.  There  '3 
every  sort  of  thing  I  don't  want,  and  nothin'  I  do. 
If  I  could  only  get  a  dish  of  baked  beans,  or  a  loaf 
of  brown  bread,  I  'd  be  wiilin'  to  fight  the  sea-ser- 
pent. Just  look  at  the  sort  of  bread  they  have 
here.  The  loaves  are  as  long  and  big,  and  as  dirty 
too,  by  Jemima,  as  the  beams  in  father's  bam  to 
home,  and  when  I  try  to  eat  "em,  I  think  they  arc 
beams.  When  the  pension  folks  don't  want  to  use 
'em,  they  stand  'em  on  end  in  the  entry,  to  kill  the 
boarders  I  s'pose.  When  I  came  down  this  mom- 
in',  I  ran  against  one  on  'em  nud  upset  it,  and  that 
and  all  the  rest  fell  over  onto  ine,  and  knocked  me 
flat.  Fust  time  I  was  ever  knocked  down  by  a 
loaf  of  bread.  I  wonder  where  they  bake  'em.  In 
some  bowiin'  alley,  or  the  bed  of  a  canal,  I  s'pose. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  meetin'  in  the  parlor  of  our 
boose.     The  minister  was  a  Englishman  and  be- 
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longed  to  the  Queen's  charch.  It  waa  some  kind 
of  Sunday,  that  I  didn't  understand.  It's  very 
different  here  from  what  it  is  to  home.  Every  Son- 
day  ain't  like  every  other  Sunday,  but  it  has  some 
sort  of  name,  and  the  whole  of  'em  are  a  darned 
Bight  different  from  any  Sunday  I  ever  saw  in 
America. 

"  The  preachin'  wa'n't  very  powerful  because  it 
was  read  out  of  a  book,  and  there  wa'n't  many  folks 
there,  I  heard  some  one  say  afterwards  it  was  for 
fear  of  offendin'  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  herea- 
bontfi.  After  the  exercises  ivas  over  the  parson  came 
and  spoke  to  me,  and  asked  me  where  I  was  from. 
I  told  him,  and  he  said  he  always  felt  a  great  interest 
in  our  country,  especially  since  the  war.  He  said 
he  and  all  his  friends  had  been  Union  men  at  heart 
from  the  beginning,  but  had  n't  wanted  to  speak  out 
'cos  they  did  n't  like  to  excite  the  illiberal  feelin'a 
of  their  neighbors.  He  remarked  also  that  he  had 
heard  thousands  of  Englishmi'n  say  the  same  since 
the  rebellion  was  put  down.  '  You  know  we  alwaya 
hoped  you  'd  succeed,  and  did  n't  doubt  you  would. 
You  're  our  cousins,  and  came  out  of  the  same  lines 
originally,  and  so  of  course  you  orter.'  He  said 
this  in  a  smilin'  sort  jf  way,  and  I  did  n't  want  to 
offend  him,  so  I  only  said  I  thought  our  lines  had 
been  a  great  deal  harder  lately  than  any  his  folks 
had  been  through.  '  You  belong  to  our  church, 
don't  you  ? '  said  he.  '  No,  I  don't,'  said  I ;  '  I  be- 
long to  the  standin'  order.'  — '  What  is  that  ? '  said 
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he.  '  Wliy,  Joii"t  you  know  ?  It 's  the  church  that 
Captain  Standis]!  and  General  Knox  beloDged  to, 
and  that  fit  so  well  in  the  Revolution.  It  was 
own  cousin  to  the  one  tliat  cut  Kiug  Charles's  head 
off.'  — '  I  never  heard  of  it,'  said  lie,  •  but  I  s'pose 
you  're  familiar  with  the  principles  of  our  creed  ; 
you  know  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  '  — '  When  I 
went  to  school,'  said  I,  '  there  was  only  two  of  'em, 
and  they  were  taught  in  Murray's  Grammar.  I 
didn't  know  they  had  discovered  any  more.  I 
think  it 's  jest  as  likely  as  not,  tho',  for  I  never  look 
in  the  papers  without  readin'  about  some  new  planet 
they  've  bin  rootin'  up,  and  I  think  they  found 
enough  of  'em  already,  and  if  tbey  've  set  to  work 
on  articles,  why,  I  'm  glad  of  it.  Which  are  they,' 
said  I,  '  de&iite  or  indefinite  ?  '  He  laughed  shortly 
at  first,  and  seemed  to  choke.  At  first  I  did  n't 
know  but  he  would,  and  then  I  did  n't  know  tirf  he 
would.  Then  he  smiled,  a»  if  a  new  idea  bad  slid 
across  hLsface  and  polished  it,  and  replied  that  since 
the  decision  in  Colcnao's  case,  —  at  least  I  believe 
that  was  what  he  said,  — he  could  n't  tell. 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  I  never  knew  anything  about 
that  man.  He  ain't  in  the  Bible,  and  1  hain't  seen 
his  name  among  the  Presidents  of  the  United  Slates. 
So  it  ain't  probable  that  he  amounts  to  much  any- 
way. But,'  said  I,  '  I  know  one  thing '  —  I  was 
gittin'  a  little  rileil  talkin*  with  a  Englisher  — '  it 's 
jest  the  way  it  hap]iens  all  the  time  ;  there  's  alien 
Bomethin'  new  tumin'  up  nowadays  that  I  never 
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Iieard  on.  The  world 's  changio'  jest  tike  tbe  moon ; 
't  ain't  DMlher  bread  nor  dough  ;  it 's  half  poesoin 
and  half  kangaroo,  and  a  man  can't  tell,  when  he 
gets  up  in  the  momin',  what  'U  turn  tip  afore  night. 
In  old  times  the  world  wasn't  always  gettin'  off  the 
track.  It  was  the  same  all  the  year  long.  Things 
went  on  in  a  highly  respectable  old  way,  jest  as 
the  earth  goes  round  and  round  in  her  orbit  now. 
It  was  like  my  old  cow  Molly.  When  I  am  at 
home  and  go  to  fetch  her  at  milkin'  time,  she  is 
sure  OS  eggs  is  eggs  to  be  at  the  bars,  switchin'  her 
tail  and  lookin'  down  the  lane  and  chewin'  her  cud 
like  Nebucliadnezzar.  But  s'posin'  every  now  and 
then  she  should  stick  her  tail  straight  up  in  the  air 
like  a  crowbar,  and  put,  poltin'  here  and  there 
through  the  bushes  and  over  the  rocks  like  wild-fire, 
as  if  the  Old  Scratch  was  after  her.  What  should 
/  think  of  her  ?  And  s'posin'  the  earth  should  spill 
over  the  rim  some  day  and  go  off  on  a  lark  with 
Mars  or  Neptune,  and  not  come  home  till  moniin'  ? 
What  would  you  think  of  iJtat  f  But  it 's  jest  what 
they  're  doin'  nowadays  all  over  Christendom.  Why, 
I  'd  as  lieve's  live  in  a  balloon  I  ' 

"  Here  I  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  the  parson  said 
my  views  was  original  and  interestin',  but  this  was 
an  age  of  progress.  '  Yes,'  said  I,  '  and  that 's  jest 
it.  We  're  a  goin"  ahead  like  a  comet,  that  goes  a 
billion  miles  a  day  and  then  busts.  And  what  does 
it  all  come  to  ?  It  don't  amount  to  shucks.'  The 
purson  aaid  that  man  was  made  to  labor,  and  mast 
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find  a  proper  fitid  for  tlie  development,  I  tliink  he 
said,  of  his  power,  —  'T  would  n"t  take  more  'n  one 
of  his  words  to  make  a  line  of  rather  stiiF  poetry, 
and  some  on  'em  sounded  as  if  tliey  rome  from  the 
Indian  Bible.  — '  Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  wise 
man  said.  Vita  brevh  est.'  I  'II  take  my  'da\-y  he  said 
that,  and  I  remenibtred  it  because  I  used  to  write 
it  at  school  for  co|jy.  I  've  written  them  words  forty 
thousand  times,  and  they  ain't  always  true  nuther. 
I  thought  I  'd  let  him  see  that  I  had  had  a  classical 
education  as  well  as  some  other  folks.  So  I  added  in 
a  austere  way,  '  Yea,  Xerxes  the  great  did  die,  and 
so  must  you  and  I.'  He  smiled  and  said,  '  Fine,  my 
friend,  though  it  ain't  classic' — '  'T  is  in  my  coun- 
tiy,'  said  I,  '  though  some  of  this  generation  say  it 
ain't.  It  come  from  the  "  New  England  Primer," 
and  that 's  jest  as  good  classics  as  a  man  would  want 
to  hail  from  any  day.  'T  was  fast-rate  primin"  for 
the  Pilgrims,  and  the  way  they  fit  King  Philip  shows 
it.  They  gave  him  a  fit  that  he  never  got  over, 
though  p'r'aps  you  never  heard  of  him.  We  sacked 
his  Troy  and  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  t'  other  world 
to  convert  his  brethren,  if  it  wa'n't  too  late.  That 
'ere  book,'  said  I,  growin'  big  and  raisin'  my  voice 
like  Patrick  Henry,  'had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  makin'  o'  us  :  more  'n  you  'd  think,  I  dare  say, 
or  most  folks  at  home  either.  You  English  are  al- 
ways talkin'  about  Plato,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
and  all  them  classics,  but  they  never  did  as  much  for 
1  the  a\jthors  of  the  "New  England  Primer" 
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"  I  had  got  so  excited,"  said  he,  "  that  I  had  to 
leave  off  to  recover  mj  voice.  Whereupon  the 
parson  took  out  a  little  book.  It  was  bound  in  black 
morocco  and  with  his  initials  in  gilt  on  the  cover. 
Some  Dorcas  in  the  Church  had  made  it  for  him, 
I  'II  bet  you.  He  remarked,  '  I  have  here  a  list 
of  subscribers  to  our  church.  We  are  greatly  in 
need  of  money,  and  the  expenses  thus  far  have  been 
paid  by  a  few  kind  friends  who  have  been  very  lib- 
eral. What  shall  I  set  you  down  for,'  added  he, 
taking  out  a  pencil  with  an  ivory  tip.  '  You  may 
set  mo  down  for  a  darned  fool,  if  I  give  anything,' 
said  I.  'T  was  mighty  rough,  I  know,  and  I  've 
wished  since  that  I  hadn't  said  so, but  I  was  bilin' 
over  with  rage  and  didn't  care  what  I  did  say. 
Here  he  was  cooin'  round,  to  make  me  support  his 
church,  when  I  don't  belong  to  it  and  don't  know 
nutliin  about  it.  S'posin'  't  was  only  another  fonn 
of  the  papacy,  and  Queen  Victoria  the  pope  on  't, 
perhaps  the  woman  in  the  Apocalj-pse,  for  aught 
I  know.  S'posin'  this  was  so,  and  I  bad  given  him 
twenty-five  cents  in  currency,  what  could  I  ba'  said 
to  the  'postle  John,  and  them  that  writ  the  '  New 
England  Primer,'  if  I  had  ever  met  either  of  'em  ? 
An'  how  could  I  ha'  liad  the  face  to  say  anythin' 
to  Solomon  about  the  good  effects  o'  bis  rod,  if  I  'd 
ever  happened  to  come  across  him  ?  An'  tliat  'ere 
parson  a  pretendin'  that  be  was  and  always  had 
been  a  Union  man  at  heart !  I  'd  rather  by  a  darned 
sight  ha'  given  the  money  to  Queen  Victoria,  to 
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help  lier  buy  a  portrait  of  Prince  Albert,  —  an'  tbey 
Bay  she  hain't  got  a  good  one  yet,  —  than  waste  it 
on  this  feller  with  his  thirty-seven  new  articles  an' 
hia  soft  sodder." 

My  fKend  was  proceeding  to  give  further  ex- 
pression to  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  her  followers,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  wont  ashore  with 
aU  sails  set.  I  saw  him  safely  home  and  then  re- 
turned to  my  own  quarters,  much  reflecting  on  the 
unique  phases  of  Yankee  character  in  foreign  lands. 
Perhaps  the  narrative  of  his  woes  has  bored  my 
readers,  but  I  thought  they  might  possibly  endure 
to  the  end  by  reason  of  the  profitable  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  them  by  those  who  read  in  the  right 
spirit.  If  they  leam  nothing  eke,  they  will  benefit 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  miseries  arising  from  com- 
plete ignorance  of  any  language  but  one's  mother 
tongue,  and  can  at  least  extract  the  moral  that 
Theodore  Hook  brought  home  frwm  Paris,  and 
which  might  be  carved  over  the  door  posts  of  our 
Yankee  friend :  — 

"  If  you  go  to  France, 

Be  fure  uid  lenm  the  lingo; 
If  yomlon't,  like  mo, 

You  'II  repent,  by  JioEO." 


I 
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CHAPTER   XVn. 

HISCHIAKZA    DI     NIZZA. 

A  French  poetaster,  skipping  nimbly  up  to  the 
zenith  over  a  ladder  of  hexameters,  in  one  of  his 
sputtering  fire-works  calls  Nice  "  The  pearl  of  wa- 
tering-places." Very  pretty  and  very  Frenehy, 
doubtless,  and  correct,  as  fer  aa  it  goes.  He  would 
have  come  nearer  the  tmth,  however,  if  he  had 
called  it  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of  gems.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  other  attractions,  there  is  no  form  of  so- 
ciety that  is  not  represented  among  those  who 
resort  to  it,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  There 
ia  wealth  and  poverty,  aristocracy  and  commonalty, 
beauty  and  homeliness,  and  every  other  phase  and 
condition,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  human  na- 
ture assumes  on  this  planet.  Kings  and  princes, 
poets  and  divines,  generals  and  statesmen  are  to  be 
seen  in  abundance ;  and  one  finds  plenty  of  Mrs, 
Leo  Hunters,  Miss  Lydia  Whites,  and  other  blue 
belles  not  yet  gone  to  seed,  that  are  prone  to  feed 
them  and  stroke  their  sensitive  fur  the  right  way : 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  even  Serene  Majesties,  in  their 
hours  of  ease,  have  been  known  to  submit  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  fair,  and  epic  poets  have  at 
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times  clis])layed  a  weakness  for  the  poor  creature, 
small  beer.  One  lady,  in  particular,  who  comes 
from  our  own  country,  has  taken  a  high  stand  in 
this  respect,  and  at  least  once  a  week  entertains  in 
a  queenly  way  quite  a  menagerie  of  lions.  She 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the 
largest  hotels,  and  devotes  herself  principally  to 
kings,  empresses,  authors  that  have  reached  a  sec- 
ond edition,  and  generals  who  have  gained  a  great 
victory.  The  kings  and  poets  are  asked  to  dinner, 
the  rest  are  invited  to  an  intellectual  feast,  more  or 
less  Barmecide,  in  the  evening,  and  make  their  ap- 
pearance after  the  dessert.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
her  receptions  are  quite  select,  and  every  one  will 
see  that  too  much  shrewdness  and  tavoir/aire  can- 
not be  employed  in  managing  such  independent  and 
eccentric  guests.  All  the  world  will  at  once  call 
to  mind  tlie  results  that  followed  from  letting  loose 
upon  society  a  great  traveller,  ft«sli  from  the  Upper 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with  no  one  to  mitigate  him. 
And  yet  our  fair  countrj'woman  —  I  call  her  this 
out  of  regard  to  the  republican  simplicity  in  which 
my  readers  have  been  brought  up ;  she  is  here 
called  the  Queen  of  the  United  States  —  presides 
over  her  talona  with  grace  and  dignity.  She  rules 
with  despotic  grandeur,  like  a  feminine  Batty,  and 
has  no  hesitation  in  using  the  veto  power  guaran- 
teed her  by  the  female  constitution.  This  saves 
a  world  of  social  red-tapeism  and  circumlocution. 
"  Do  you  know  Mr. ,  Madam  ?  "  —  "  No,  I  do 
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who  13  he  ?  " 


3  down  like  a  towei 


y  and 


t  eSlebre 

,  having 

I   had 


comes  d 

irresistible  t-xtinguisher,  and  another  night's  candle 
b  snuffed  out ;  sucli  husbandry  ia  apparent  in  the 
lofty  region  where  she  dwells. 

Among  other  notabilities  there  has  lately  been 
residing  at  Nice  a  great  poet  -from  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  lie  must  be  a  great  poet,  because 
a  fiiend  of  mine  told  me  so,  who  liad  hia  informa- 
tion from  the  imperishable  himself; 
heard  a  Frenchman  speak  of  him  as 
poete  Americain."  He  is  not  here  now, 
lately  dawned  upon  another  commnnity. 
never  heard  of  him  until  I  came  to  Nice,  and  a 
short  time  since  fell  into  disgrace  &om  that  &ct. 
I  will  give  my  readers  an  account  of  the  matter, 
that  it  may  be  unto  them  for  a  portent  and  a  cau- 
tion to  get  up  their  hterature,  before  they  frequent 
this  home  of  the  Muses.  I  was  passing  along  the 
street "  in  a  permiseuous  way,"  one  fine  winter  after- 
noon, when  I  met  an  acquaintance.  The  weather 
was  delightful,  and  Nature  liad  nothing  tlie  matter 
with  her.  She  seemed  to  have  adorned  herself,  us  if 
perfectly  reckless  in  regard  to  the  pecuniary  results 
of  her  investment.  So  delicate  was  the  tempera- 
tm'e,  that  a  horse  was  standing  up  to  his  neck  at  tlte 
spot  where  tlie  cloaca  maxima  of  Nice  empties  into 
the  sea ;  around  him  wei-e  jocund  women,  doing 
the  tri-weekly  washing  of  themselves  and  their 
able-bodied  relatives,  while  tlie  latter,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  situation,  were  drawing  in  a  net  with 
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only  a  faint  eouppim  of  drapery  upon  their  persons. 
Everything  suggested  Paradise  and  the  Homeric 
age,  and  1  tliought  of  our  first  "  parients "  with 
regret.  My  friend  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
scene  around,  and  wore  lemon-colored  gloves  and  a 
large  bouquet,  radiant  as  if  cut  from  a  solar  spectre. 

"  Balm  of  a  thousand  flowers,"  said  I  in  my  fes- 
tivest  mood,  "  whither  away  ?  " 

smile  slightly  clouded  with  contempt, 
and  said,  — 

"  Are  you  not  aware  that  this  is  the  reception 
day  of  E k,  the  distinguished  American  poet?" 

"  No,"  Bttid  I,  "  I  did  not  aware  it." 

"  Don't  you  know  him  ? "  added  he,  slightly 
backing  water. 

"  I  know  him  not.  Good  God,  betimes  remove 
the  means  that  makes  us  strangers  I  "  rejoined  I  in 
itahcs,  with  a  tragic  air  and  quoting  from  the  works 
of  "  Paradise  Lost "  by  John  Milton,  that  he  might 
see  I  was  not  the  egregious  reptile  he  took  me  for. 

"  You  don't  mean  it,  though ! "  re-rejoined  he 
with  a  big  point  of  admiration  in  each  eye. 

*'  I  never  felt  meaner  in  my  life,"  I  joined  with 
another  re.  I  was  willing  to  let  him  know  that  I 
could  puU  up  a  joke,  like  the  author  of  the  "  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  on  the  scaffold,  even  though  my 
heart  was  at  the  root. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  his  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Sardanapalus  ?  '  "  said  he. 

"No,"  said  I,  "never." 


J 
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"  Or  li!a  '  Epitlialamium  on  tlie  Last  Notes  of  a 
Dying  Swan  '  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  never ;  and  what's  more  I  neyef 
beard  of  them,  or  anything  else  that  he  ever 
wrote,"  subjoined  I,  waxing  desperate. 

"Well,"  suggested  be,  "you  ought  to  know 
him,  and  it 's  a  shame  you  don't.  To-day  he  is  one 
of  our  greateat  poets.  You  claim  to  be  a  literary 
man  and  not  know  B— ^ — -k  I     Whew  1 " 

Here  he  opened  a  safety-valve,  and  let  off  a  cloud 
of  steam.  I  took  advantage  of  the  lull  to  bring  all 
my  guns  to  bear  upon  him  and  fire  a  whole  Dun- 
derberg  broadside  at  once, 

"  Now  I  'II  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  I :  "  I  have 
read  from  beginning  to  end  the  great  '  Encyclopse- 
dia'  by  Mr.  Duycliinck,  the  Boanerges  of  American 
literature.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  tlie  writeru 
that  ever  flourished  on  the  liberal  side  of  tlie  Atlan- 
tic, from  Pocahontas  down  to  Pliiliis  Wheatley  and 
the  Btoomingdale  contributors  to  the  '  New  York 
Herald,'  together  with  a  genealogj-  of  each,  as  com- 
plete as  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew.  It  in- 
cludes everj-thing  they  ever  wrote,  tlieir  articles  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  period,  the  sermons  they 
preached,  the  answers  they  sent  to  their  invitations 
to  dinner,  and  the  hymns  they  composed  for  the 
funerals  of  deacons,  and  other  members  of  sister 
churches  in  good  standing,  whose  friends  —  some 
people  are  never  satisfied  —  thought  that  death  was 
not  enough,  but  wanted  to  run  the  thing  into  the 
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ground.  This  list  embraces  all  the  stars  of  the  lit- 
erary heavens,  from  the  largest  planet  down  to  the 
smallest  sidereal  animalcule  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  some  that  can  hardly  be  made  out  at  the 
present  day,  even  by  the  great  Cambridge  reflector. 
Your  friend's  name  is  not  among  them,"  concluded 
I,  planting  a  shot  from  my  heaviest  Dahlgren  in 
his  vitals.  Thereupon  1  exited,  leaving  him  iu  pos- 
session of  the  field  and  the  one  thousand  dewy 
odors  of  his  bouquet.  Was  I  entitled  to  the  victory, 
and  have  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Nice  been  en- 
tertaining a  tidlen  angel  unawares  ?  or  lias  the  in- 
defatigable and  all-embracing  Duyehinck  lefl  out 
of  his  Pantheon  one  name  belonging  to  the  sort 
called  immortal  ? 

Nice  is  often  visited  by  one  dignitary  of  high  rank 
who,  in  his  day,  was  about  as  well  known  in  Europe 
as  Bacchus,  or  Don  Juan.  I  r<:;fer  to  Louis,  ex- 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  roi 
faineant  and  dilettanti  sovereign  of  that  country. 
He  is  a  venerable  sinner,  and  the  snows  of  eighty 
winters  have  done  little  towards  chilhng  his  blood, 
or  leading  him  to  the  gates  of  repentance.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  of  that  deep  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare which  led  the  Pope  to  visit  him  so  often  during 
his  winter  residence  in  Rome.  Tliis  veteran  Lo- 
thario, once  not  unlkmihar  to  America  as  the  next 
friend  of  Lola  Monlez,  is  still  as  devoted  to  the  fair 
sex  as  he  ever  was,  and  as  fond  of  dancing,  as  if  he 
were  descended  from  Terpsichore  on  the  mother's 
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side.  In  spite  of  his  age,  his  love  of  pleasure  is  on- 
diminished,  and  he  atill  accepts  every  invitation  that 
he  receives,  which  is  consistent  with  ex-royal  eti- 
quette, whether  to  ball,  dinner,  or  supper,  nor  is  he 
by  any  means  the  first  to  leave.  The  vigorous  old 
age  that  comes  as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly, 
one  may  well  admire  and  reverence  ;  but  gray  hairs 
crowned  with  the  feded  Bowers  of  fashionable  dissi- 
pation can  only  excite  contempt.  If  anything  were 
needed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  an  American's  dis- 
dain of  royalty,  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  sight  of  this 
battered  old  beau,  this  decrepit  Anacreon,  stooping 
witli  the  weight  of  fourscore,  already  feeling  hia 
breath  thickened  and  his  pulses  clogged  by  the 
surges  that  flow  from  the  broad  wings  of  the  angel 
of  death,  his  lace  sunken  and  scarred  by  the  ex- 
ploded craters  of  a  thousand  passions,  whose  fiery 
lava  has  eaten  out  deep  wrinkles ;  and  yet,  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  still  clin^ng  tenaciously  to  the 
muddy  dregs  of  a  wasted  life,  battening  on  the  foul 
flesh-pots  which  remorse  ought  long  ago  to  have 
<lriven  him  to  loathe,  haunting  ball-rooms  like  a 
ghoul,  and  presenting  his  withered  form  at  fash- 
ionable dinner-parties  like  the  spectre  of  life-in-death 
— a  spectacle  truly  hateful  to  gods  and  men  I  And 
yet  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  lack  of  people 
of  social  distinction  here,  and  Americans  too,  who 
gladly  ^ve  a  welcome  to  this  royal  excrescence, 
who  bow  down  to  it,  kiss  the  hem  of  its  garment 
witli  humble  prostration,  and  bestow  upon  it  a  rev- 
erence that  the  well  deserving  rarely  receive. 


The  King  waa  always  rather  hard  of  hearing, 
and  with  the  progress  of  years  his  tympana  have  not 
become  by  any  means  more  sensitive.  Now  he 
might  "  wear  a  percussion -cap,  and  be  knocked  on 
the  head  without  hearing  it  snap,"  This  is  a  great 
annoyance,  as  he  always  had  a  weakness  for  talk- 
ing, and  was  never  known  to  listen  to  any  one  for 
two  consecutive  minutes,  except  upon  compulsion. 
Probably  it  was  tliis  want  of  practice  that  made  him 
deaf,  as  Rogers  once  kindly  remarked  of  a  friend  of 
similar  temperament,  who  auifered  from  the  same 
defect.  When  the  King  was  at  Munich  before  his 
constrained  abdication  in  1848,  he  used  to  walk 
among  his  subjects  at  times,  and  chat  with  them  in 
the  public  gardens  and  concert  rooms.  What  he 
said  was  known  to  all  present,  and  no  one  needed  to 
ask  his  neiglibor  witli  bated  breath,  for  his  voice 
was  loud,  and  he  scattered  his  words  as  liberally  as 
the  Sibyl's  leaves.  One  day  he  spoke  to  a  beauti- 
fiil  Jewess.  After  a  few  questions  he  asked,  — "  Are 
you  married  ?  " 

" Nein,  euer  Majestat,"  —  "No,  your  Majesty," 
was  the  reply. 

Majesty  did  not  hear,  but  acted  as  if  it  did,  and 
pursued  its  investigations. 

"  Have  you  any  children  ?  " 

"  Nein,  euer  Maj'esiat"  was  the  emphatic  response 
of  the  ruffled  and  indignant  Susannah. 

Unluckily  for  her  the  words  netn  —  no,  and 
netin  —  nine,  have  very  nearly  the  same  pronund- 
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ation.  Royalty  liaring  heard  the  last  answer,  natu- 
rally assumed  the  latter  meaning,  and  looked  in  ma- 
jeatic  wonderment  at  the  lady,  wlio  was  young  and 
liiir.  After  a  moment's  paose,  it  shook  its  head,  and 
emphatically  ejaculating,  —  "  Too  many,  too  many, 
altogether  t "  passed  on  amid  the  suppressed  enthu- 
siasm of  the  spectators. 

T^iis  matter  of  deafness  recalls  to  me  a  little  ex- 
tract from  Dumas'  Memoiree,  though  as  far  as  con- 
cerns any  connection  with  the  subject,  it  might  well 
be  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations. 
*' '  Do  you  know,  Madam,  that  Chateaubriand  is  be- 
coming deaf? '  said  I  one  day  to  Madam  O'Donnel, 
a  woman  of  wit,  '  Yes,'  replied  she  ;  '  it  is  because 
they  have  ceased  to  talk  about  him.'  This  was 
true  ;  during  the  latter  years  of  Chateaubriand's 
life  there  was  against  him  a  terrible  conspiracy,  that 
of  silence."  These  words  come  with  increased 
power  from  th«r  writer's  pen,  for  if  any  one  can 
speak  ex  oathedrd  on  this  subject,  it  is  Diunas,  And 
yet  he  Is  only  une  id^e  more  vaui  than  all  the  rest  of 
his  trihe.  It  is  not  in  their  nature  to  withstand  that 
"  terrible  conspiracy  of  silence."  The  Gallic  cock 
is  a  spirited  bird,  but  he  takes  every  hour  for  dawn 
and  crows  incessantly.  He  can  rarely  discern,  for 
the  most  part,  the  difference  between  sunrise  and 
troonrise,  and  yet  he  is  continually  flapping  his 
wings  and  piping  a  childish  treble  to  proclaim  to  the 
irorld  that  he  knows  everything.  Silence  is  to  him 
lin  snfhutfiil  blaffue,  and  rather  than  endure  it  he  will 
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Bit  on  a  fence  and  make  a  din,  jost  to  hear  his  owa 
voice.  This  applies  especially  to,  modem  French 
authors.  They  are  egotistic  to  the  last  degree,  and 
yet  their  works  are  often  as  empty  as  the  whistling 
wind.  Compared  witli  the  best  writings  of  other 
countries,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  as  an 
omelette  »<mflS  to  hght  and  nutritious  bread ;  and 
though  lively  and  spirttudle,  tliey  are  as  ill  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  healthy  mind  as 
cafe  au  laiU  with  the  caf4  left  out,  the  demands  of 
a  tired  stomach,  Alphoiise  Karr  is  residing  at 
Nice  now.  Ho  has  written  over  thirty  books  of 
various  sorts,  but  none  of  any  depth,  except  of 
that  kind  which  Christian  waded  through  in  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  One  of  his  eariiest  and  most 
successful  works  was  entitled  "  Cequ'ilt/adansune 
BoiiteHle  iTEncre."  This  was  published  many  years 
ago,  and  M.  Karr  has  been  giving  the  world  the  sedi- 
ment of  his  "  ink-bottle  "  ever  since.  Lately,  hav- 
ing found  the  Parisian  market  overstocked,  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  gardening.  This  was  a 
slirewd  contrivance  on  his  part,  and  shows  that  he 
luiderstands  thoroughly  the  sort  of  people  that  read 
his  works. 

The  French  like  novelty,  and  when  Jasmin,  the 
barber-poet,  came  out  of  his  lathery  chrysalis,  all 
the  world  applauded.  "  Ce*(  toiit-d-fait  fmnfith," 
everyone  cried  out  with  enthusiasm.  "  What  other 
nation  ever  produced  a  barber  that  could  do  up  one's 
iauT   in  poetical  curl-papers  and  improvisate  an  ode 
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to  the  glory  of  Za  grande  nation,  while  he  shampooed 
you  ?  "  No  one  took  the  trouble  to  contradict  the 
question,  and  all  linraanity  rushed  to  his  shop  to  be 
frizzled  and  curled  d  V Apollo,  and  buy  shai-ing-paper 
and  trunk-linings  of  his  own  composition.  Gold 
crowns  and  wreaths  came  rushing  in,  and  busts  and 
statues  were  voted  by  a  grateful  people.  And 
where  is  he  now,  and  where  are  hia  soapy  heroics  ? 
Ask  yesterday's  cloud,  and  it  will  tell  you  as  well  as 
any  one.  With  this  prospect  of  present  grace  and 
great  prediction  before  him,  M.  Karr  very  naturally 
thought  that  "  the  gardener-author  "  was  as  fair  a 
name  as  "the  barber-poet,"  and  would  start  a 
spirit  as  soon.  So  he  went  to  Nice,  bought  a  lot  of 
ground,  built  a  house  "  tTwnf  timplicitf  touchante," 
and  hung  up  a  sign,  "  Alphonse  Karr,  Jardinter," 
visible  even  at  the  present  day  to  those  curious 
in  such  matters.  The  spot  is  laid  out  with  much 
taste,  and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlio  culti- 
vation of  rare  exotics  of  every  species.  In  this  deli- 
cate air  almost  any  product  of  the  vegetable  world 
will  grow  with  luxuriance,  and  hence  along  the 
shady  avenues  of  the  Jardin  Karr,  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  see  the  cyclamen  flowering  profiisely  in 
the  dead  of  winter  under  the  palm,  or  roses  and  vio- 
lets springing  up  at  the  root  of  the  fragile  bamboo. 
M.  Karr  soon  found  that  he  had  not  reckoned  in  vain 
in  his  literary  speculation,  and  his  mercenary  muse  is 
now  winning  the  race  in  a  canter.  All  the  specta- 
tors look  on  with  applause  and  admire  the  clever- 
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ness  of  the  victor,  except,  perliaps,  M.  Lamartine, 
who  regrets  that  his  talents  are  not  of  the  same  prac- 
tical cast.  Every  one  goes  to  visit  this  thrifty 
genius  in  retirement,  and  most  of  the  visitors  buy 
bouquets  at  twenty  francs  a  piece  to  oiFer  to  their 
Mends.  Many  also  are  sent  to  Paris,  antl  all  pay  a 
handsome  profit.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  the 
muse  holds  bo  full  a  cornucopia  as  this,  and  often 
it  is  entirely  empty.  M.  Karr  has  a  shop  on  the 
Rue  Maagfna,  and  there  he  sets  his  floral  traps 
in  profusion.  Lately  he  has  been  goading  on  the 
appetites  of  the  llasi  Parisians  by  an  additional 
stimulus.  He  has  adopted  the  plan  of  attaching  to 
his  nosegays  sundry  ribbons  of  various  colors,  on 
which  are  printed  in  gold  letters  divers  sententious 
epigrams,  composed  by  himself.  These  are  styled 
ffu^jjes,  or  wasps,  and  are  generally  taken  from  a 
work  by  this  author  published  some  years  ago. 
They  certainly  deserve  this  name  for  their  signifi- 
cance and  uselessness,  if  not  for  their  stings.  I  ap- 
pend a  few,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  my  readers :  — 

"  Tout  le  moDde  veut  un  ami,  mail  persoone  ne  s'occupe 
d'en  i?ire  ua. 

"  De  notre  lemps,  aprts  de  longuea  et  sanglantos  luttea,  on  a 
ac<iuis  une  seule  ^galit^ ;  I'dgallt^  ilea  bcsoins  el  dee  dfpenses. 

*>  tl  y  a  deox  sorU9  de  passions,  —  les  paBsionsque  noua  avons, 
et  ies  passions  qui  noua  ont.   On  triomphe  qoelquefois  des  prc- 


"II   n']r  a  pHS  beaucoup   de  riches  qi 
d' jtre  panvrei." 


I  le  nio^en 
These  are  very  concise,  and  quite  in  the  style 
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of  Rochefoucauld  ;  in  fact,  they  would  be  quite  pel 
feet  if  they  had  any  meaning.  Notwitli standing, 
the  conceit  has  proved  a  success  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  and  it  is  now  considered  quite  tlic  thing 
when  one  is  very  much  in  love,  to  express  his  infet- 
uation  by  tlic  offer  of  a  bouquet  from  Nice,  with  one 
of  the  confectionery  squibs  of  tliis  frothy  Solomon 
dangling  from  it,  like  a  tipsy  Cupid  hung  up  by 
the  heels.  I  dare  say,  though,  that  Za^fwre,  how- 
ever much  she  might  like  to  be  in  the  fashion,  would 
quite  as  soon  have  the  flowers  alone,  and  thus  be 
Bpared  bothering  her  brains  in  trying  to  pick  out 
the  stings  of  M.  Karr's  wasps.  The  recipients  of 
his  pithy  inanities  are  almost  as  much  to  bo  commis- 
erated as  the  guests  of  Warren  Hastings.  After 
his  return  from  India,  this  great  statesman  main* 
tained  a  splendid  hospitality  at  Daylesford,  and  be- 
ing anxious  to  show  the  world  how  completely  the 
lamb  had  absorbed  the  tiger,  devoted  a  large  part 
of  his  wealthy  leisure  to  literature  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  literary  men.  We  are  informed  that 
at  breakfast,  every  person  found  at  the  side  of  his 
plate  a  copy  of  original  verses,  composed  by  his 
host  during  the  early  morning  hours,  and  bearing 
weighty  evidence  of  his  industry,  if  not  of  his  p<>et- 
ical  talent.  The  muses  came  in  with  the  mutton, 
and  rhymes  with  the  rolls,  but  it  may  be  well 
doubted  if  the  digestion  of  the  guests  was  improved 
thereby. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  give  a  complete  list 
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of  tlie  notabilities  who  make  their  home  at  Nice 
for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  It  would  be  as  long  as 
Homer's  catalogue  of  ships.  There  is  Dr.  Pitscale, 
who  is  a  practicing  physician,  fattening  both  in 
purse  and  reputation  through  the  fame  that  Ruffini 
gave  him  years  ago  as  Dr.  Antonio.  The  English 
are  particularly  devoted  to  him,  but  hardly  find  him 
the  equal  of  the  novelist's  creation.  Hei-e  is  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  own  cousin  to  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
who,  forced  to  abdicate  his  throne  like  his  Illustrious 
ancestor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  hke  him  has  employed 
his  enforced  idleness  in  the  acquisition  of  time-keep- 
ers and  watches.  Of  these  he  has  an  enormous 
number,  and  spends  a  large  part  of  the  day  in  the 
profitable  and  brilliant  occupation  of  winding  them 
up.  If  he  is  led  by  the  results  of  their  movements 
to  the  same  sagacious  reflection  that  was  made  by 
the  great  Emperor  under  similar  circumstances,  it 
may  do  some  good  to  posterity,  tbouRh  too  late  to 
restore  him  to  his  old  dominions.  Baron  Adolphe 
Rothschild  has  a  villa  hero  and  so  has  Prince 
Schleawig-Holstein,  Sonde rbourg-Glucksbourg — it 
is  not  true,  by  the  way,  that  the  latter  is  the  bright 
original  of  Wilkie  Collins'  "  No  Name" —  and  many 
other  lofty  grandees  from  foreign  countries  with 
stunning  titles  take  up  their  residence  here  for  six 
months  in  the  year.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
society  of  Nice  is  more  aristocratic  than  that  of 
any  other  European  watering-place,  and  is  consid- 
ered in  the  matter  of  elegance  and  high  breeding  to 
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rank  nest  to  that  of  Paris.  Hence  admission  into 
its  inner  circles  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  visitors,  and 
hence  comes  that  general  medley,  that  Mitchiaiaa 
di  Nisaea,  which  was  selected  as  the  title  to  this 
chapter. 


The  distance  from  Nice  to  Paris  is  about  675 
miles.  Thanks  to  the  excellent  management  of  the 
French  railways,  one  can  do  the  whole  of  this  long 
and  somewhat  tedious  journey  in  twenty-seven 
hours  without  interruption.  The  country  through 
wliicli  the  route  passes  after  leaving  Marseilles,  is 
not  by  any  means  interesting,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  trip  was  less  so  than  ever,  from  the  feet  that  a 
large  part  was  under  water,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains,  and  the  people  of  many  of  the  villages  were 
living  like  Egyptian  Fellahs  during  tlie  rise  of  the 
Nile.  Their  existence  was  frog-ish,  hippopotamus- 
like, and  generally  amphibious,  yet  they  stood  fast 
by  the  ancient  ways,  and  did  not  abandon  their 
houses  till  tlie  onward  march  of  the  gallant  Rhone 
compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  highlands.  This 
stream  is  a.  most  obstreperous  power,  from  its  source 
in  the  Valais  to  the  mouth  through  which  it  dis- 

L charges  its  dirty  and  pestilent  waters  into  the  Med- 
iterranean. It  incessantly  maintains  an  irrepressible 
conflict  with  everything  and  everybody  on  its  shores, 
and  seems  animated  with  a  demon  of  destruction. 
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Ita  nver-god  must  be  Pluto,  and  it  has  done  more 
towards  peopling  his  kingdom  than  any  other  river 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  It  has  not  even  the 
recommendation  of  picturesque  features  to  offset  its 
niinons  spirit,  and  does  not  possess  the  least  attract- 
iveness thronghoiit  its  whole  course.  Its  banks 
arc  low,  its  waters  muddy,  and,  though  they  move 
with  rapidity,  yet  the  only  image  they  suggest  is 
that  of  a.  dninken  canal.  They  go  reehng  along  on 
a  general  smash,  liku  the  captain  of  the  PoUy  Ann. 
The  interior  of  this  country  ordinarily  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  travellers ;  and  after  having  spent 
several  years  in  looking  for  "  the  sunny  vales  of 
France  "  without  success,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  invented  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
as  a  Bort  of  lively  image  to  adoni  his  captivating 
poem  of  Henry  IV.,  spirited  and  enticing  as  the 
anow-white  plume  of  its  hero,  that  flashed  over  the 
embattled  ranks  at  Ivry.  The  only  sunny  vales  I 
have  met  with  are  in  the  Boi»  de  Boulogne,  and 
those  possess  a  suspicious  air  of  having  been  made 
to  order,  to  supply  a  sudden  demand  for  that  article 
in  the  Parisian  market. 

Those  who  havo  a  knack  at  figures  can  easily 
calculate  without  much  exertion,  that  the  time  made 
by  the  through  trains  from  Nice  is  excellent,  the 
average  being  2.5  miles  an  hour,  Including  stop- 
pages. This  would  be  regarded  as  very  fair  speed 
in   any  country,  especially   when   one   takes   into 

■the  remoteness  of  the  two  cities,  and  the 
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possibility  of  delays  over  bo  great  a  apace.  It 
would  not,  perhaps,  satisfy  tlie  American  idea, 
wliich  is  gratified  with  being  hurled  on,  as  if  one 
were  drawn  by  a  comet,  so  that  the  telegraph  poles 
look  like  a  comb  a  thoosand  miles  long ;  but  still,  it 
contents  the  people  of  this  benighted  land,  who  have 
never  heard  of  anytliing  better.  The  train  consists 
of  only  first-class  cars,  and  the  price  of  a  ticket  is 
125  francs,  or  about  $25  in  gold.  This  amounts  to 
nearly  four  cents  per  mile,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  would  be  paid  for  a  similar  trip  in  the  United 
States.  Tlie  number  of  cars  was  twelve,  and  it  was 
certainly  not  a  little  inlert'sting  to  notice  how  they 
were  classified  and  an-angod,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  needs  and  claims  of  modem  travellers.  Ten 
years  ago  such  demands  as  are  now  made  and 
granted  without  a  murmur,  would  have  been  scout- 
ed as  extravagant  and  unreasonable ;  to-day  they 
are  no  longer  refixsed,  but  tacitly  acknowledged  to 
be  indispensable.  Here  again  American  and  Eng- 
lish gold  has  exacted  from  railway  officials  luxuries 
which  its  possessors  cannot  obtain  on  any  terras  in 
their  own  countries,  and  these  are  even  demanded 
as  KTte  qua  non'i  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
thero.  Most  of  my  readers  know  that  the  French 
cars  are  ao  constructed  that  tlie  passengers  sit 
opposite  each  other,  —  half  riding  with  their  faces, 
half  with  their  backs,  to  tlie  engine.  Each  has 
three  compartments,  and  in  each  of  these  ai-e  scats 
tor  eight  persons.     All  the  decorations  and  appoint- 
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ments  are  comfortable  and  elegant,  and  every  travel- 
ler lias  a  handsome  arm-chair,  so  thickly  stuffed  and 
springed,  that  a  roll  down  an  embankment  would 
hardly  disconcert  him.  The  forward  end  of  luoat 
of  the  carriages  has  only  one  row  of  seats  and  la 
called  the  coupS.  The  whole  front  is  of  plate  glass, 
and  offers  an  unobstructed  view  in  every  direction. 
Thia  apartment  is  often  fitted  up  with  beds  for  two 
persons  and  is  then  styled  a  coupS  Ut,  It  oflfers  as 
pleasurable  a  mode  of  journeying  as  the  most  exacts 
ing  Sybarite  could  desire,  and  yet  it  has  many  a 
time  been  enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of  the  travel- 
lers who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  I  fear,  alas  !  that  Nice  may  prove  the 
Capua  of  Cape  Cod.  And  yet  I  don't  know  why 
even  a  pilgrim  going  in  the  wrong  direction  may 
not  empty  every  possible  pea,  boiled  or  not,  out  of 
his  shoes,  and  take  such  comfort  as  ho  can  snatch 
on  the  wing.  The  arrangement  that  I  have  spoken 
of  supra  is  infinitely  more  healthy  and  agreeable 
than  our  sleeping-cars,  those  vans  of  misery,  per- 
ambidating  sardine -boxes,  sarcophagi  fidl  of  night- 
mare ridden  mummies,  where  after  one  passenger 
has  done  with  his  breath  he  passes  it  over  to  his 
next  neiglibor  to  be  used  again,  till  everybody  is 
breathing  groat  "  gouts  "  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  like 
"  a  commodity  of  warm  slaves "  in  a  Black  Hole. 
It  is  of  little  use,  however,  to  call  up  the  agonies  of 
a  night  on  one  of  those  infernal  machines,  the  more 
BO  that  the  coupS  lit  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
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used  in  America,  on  account  of  the  great  space  re- 
quired by  each  brace  of  travelling  epicures  who 
should  wish  to  use  it. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  fastidious  refinement  of 
modem  travel  displayed  on  this  exemplary  road. 
There  is  also  a  saloon-car,  which  is  really  a  draw- 
ing-room on  wheels.  It  is  elegantly  furnished  with 
so&s  at  the  sides  and  a  table  in  the  centre,  and  is 
frequently  engaged  by  ^milies,  or  parties,  who  wish 
to  be  together  without  intrusion  from  strangers. 
Another  carnage  is  devoted  to  the  mails,  and  forms 
a  perambulating  post-office,  in  which  the  letters  are 
assorted  and  tlie  bags  made  up  with  as  much  secu- 
rity, as  if  tlie  whole  establishment  were  anchored  to 
the  Pont  Neuf.  Some  cars  are  provided  with 
smoking  facilities,  and  in  others  sensitive  and  nn- 
protected  females  are  allowed  to  ride  without  in- 
haling the  tainted  breath  of  that  di-eadful  weed.  In 
feet,  so  great  is  the  variety  of  these  vehicles  that  no 
two  are  exactly  aUke  in  their  arrangements,  or  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  devoted.  It  is  both  fortu- 
nate and  necessary  that  this  should  be  so :  fortunate 
for  those  who  from  any  cause  are  constrained  to 
take  so  long  a  journey;  necessary  for  the  sick,  who 
are  forced  to  resort  to  southern  chmates  to  prolong 
their  lives,  and  who  in  many  cases  would  be  entirely 
unable  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  trip  if  these 
comforts  were  not  provided.  The  number  of  in- 
valids that  pass  their  winters  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  b  very  great,  and  increases  eveiy 
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ytar.  Early  as  it  was  at  tliis  time  for  the  delicate 
ill  liealth  to  go  north,  there  were  severa!  of  those 
thus  afflicted  on  tlie  train  to  Paris,  and  two  were 
brought  to  the  ear  dooi-s  on  Utters.  Later  in  the 
season  one  of  these  trains  must  rcsenible  a  moving 
hospital. 

Those  who  have  read  "  Miigby  Junction,"  and 
luxuriated  in  the  graphic  description  of  tlie  aggra- 
vations, mental  and  bodily,  that  are  caused  by  rail- 
way restaurantism  in  England  ;  ruining  the  constitu- 
tions of  luckless  tourists,  and  throwing  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior  into  convulsions,  shortening 
their  lives,  and  scattering  the  lavish  seeds  of  incui^ 
able  dyspepsia,  and  all  at  a  frightful  expenditure  of 
money  and  patience  ;  those  that  have  done  all  tliis 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  contrast  with  con- 
tinental railroads,  which  Dickens  so  forcibly  pre- 
sents, is  emphatically  borne  out  by  the  facts  as  they 
now  exist.  On  the  way  from  Nice  to  Paris  the  neat 
and  well  arranged  buffei-g  are  quite  seductive.  They 
are  hke  milc-stoncs  marking  the  road  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  as  the  avenue  of  amiable  sphinxes  ascd  to 
intimate  somewhat  grimly  tlie  way  to  tlie  Great 
Pyramid.  Mrs.  Sniff  and  her  regiment  of  bando- 
lining  young  ladies  are  afar.  One  finds  no  "  saw- 
dust sandwiches,"  stinging  witli  mustard,  pungently 
realizing  the  apples  of  Sodom,  and  ravaging  the 
stomach  like  a  liglited  fire-work  ;  no  rasping  sherry, 
or  port  excoriating  the  vitals ;  no  "  foaming  pubUc," 
no  "  disdaineous  females."     The  refr^ahmeutingde- 
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pftrtment  is  not  "  a  delightful  lai-k,"  but  a  fat  tur- 
key stutfecl  with  truffles,  so  that  ho  that  runs  may 
cut  and  come  again,  and  witli  intense  satistaction. 
The  food  is  invariably  good,  and  not  exorbitant  in 
price  ;  while  the  liquids,  from  coffee  to  wine,  are 
generally  what  tliey  pretend  to  be.  Their  influence 
is  soothing  to  the  stomach  and  pliilosophic  in  its 
effect  upon  the  mind,  and  this  Is  saying  a  great  deal 
in  their  commendation  ;  for  a  tour  by  night  is  a  pro- 
longed torture  at  beat,  and  one  ought  to  possess  a 
wonderftil  temper  and  rude  liealth  to  endure  it  with 
any  degree  of  equanimity.  "  It  is  the  stomach  that 
rules  the  world,"  said  Napoleon,  —  or  at  least  some 
one  said  that  he  said  so,  which  amounts  to  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  —  and  700  miles  of  railway 
strongly  incline  a  man  to  believe  in  its  truth, 
whether  it  is  an  idie  NapoUonienne  or  not.  If 
merit  had  its  reward  in  this  world,  tlie  physicians  of 
England  would  erect  a  handsome  memorial  to  the 
proprietress  of  "  tlie  Down  Refreshment  Room  at 
Mugby  Junction,"  and  her  bandolinhig  young  ladies ; 
but  as  it  is,  thoy  have  thus  fai"  oidy  been  gibbeted 
into  a  sort  of  dubious  immortality  by  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer. 

One  finds  a  great  difference  in  various  ways  be- 
tween Nice  and  Paris,  and  in  the  matter  of  climate 
the  March  madness  of  the  latter  is  brought  home 
with  great  force.  It  no  more  rains  green  pease 
mingled  with  showers  of  roses  and  orange-blossoms. 
One  can  no  longer  satisfy  his  cravnig  for  dates  by 
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halting  under  the  first  palm-tree  whli  his  month 
open,  till  the  honeyed  nuggets  drop  upon  his  palate. 
Laurel  crowns  can  no  more  be  seen  ou  the  tree-tops, 
and  centuiy-plants  have  ceased  to  send  up  their 
superb  candelabra  of  cream-colored  flowers,  Paris 
is  in  a  state  of  mud.  The  streets  drip  with  liquid 
macadam ;  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds,  and  looks 
like  a  huge  dun-colored  and  fearfidly  leaky  umbrella ; 
the  trees  in  the  Champa  Elynieg  and  the  boulevards 
all  bear  the  aspect  of  gaunt  and  disheveled  naked- 
ness. The  sycamores  are  dangling  in  the  wind 
the  long  strings  of  last  year's  balls,  —  the  only 
tribute  they  can  offer  to  Parisian  gayety ;  while 
here  and  there  a  slight  tremor  is  visible  on  the  ends 
of  the  chestnut  sprays,  or  modost  and  almost  imper- 
ceptilile  flower-buds  form  the  avant-courieri  of  the 
spring  graces  of  the  elms.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
blustering  lunacy  of  this  natal  month,  the  Exhibition 
is  getting  on  bravely.  Let  us  take  a  retrospective 
view,  like  Milton  of  the  dawning  earth,  and  briefly 
chronicle  its  first  estate.  It  is  springing  out  of  the 
ground,  like  the  lieasts  when  first  created,  and  if 
they  were  all  made  at  once  and  on  tlie  same  spot, 
they  would  have  hardly  found  a  more  heterogeneous 
^L  and  incongruous  menagerie,  than  that  now  develop- 

^B  ing  itself  in  the  Cliamp  de  Mars.     Rain  and  wind, 

^H  mud  and  water,  offer  no  obstacle  wortliy  of  consid- 

^m  oration,  when  opposed  to  the  imperial  will.     The  ir- 

^M  repressible  navvy  bursts  forth  on  every  side,  like 

^M  the  swarm  of  Milton's  bees  on  *'  their  straw-built 
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citadel,"  and  picks,  and  pounds,  and  pegs  away,  with 
an  industry  that  would  have  excited  the  admii-ation 
of  Dr.  Watts,  and  which  it  is  a  pity  ho  is  not  liere 
to  chronicle.  Night  and  day  they  never  cease,  while 
their  "  sore  task  docs  not  divide  the  Sunday  from 
the  week."  The  rain  runs  down  their  backs,  and 
makes  a  reservoir  of  each  pocket  and  shoe,  but  still 
on  they  battle,  and  their  efforts  will  make  the  Expo- 
sition a  success.  Already  the  people,  who  are  now 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  admission  at  a  franc  a 
head,  which  until  lately  they  have  enjoyed,  cluster 
round  tlie  gates  of  entrance,  like  the  women  at  the 
doors  of  the  Mohammedan  Paradise,  to  snatch  such 
transient  glimpses  as  they  may  of  the  glories  within. 
The  badauds  of  Paris,  "  minims  of  Nature,"  who 
wander  up  and  down,  to  seek  a  dinner  through  the 
town,  or  like  the  wife  of  Bath,  "  to  see,  be  seen, 
to  tell  and  gather  tales  ;  "  incapables  in  search  of  a 
situation  ;  strangers,  with  a  quantity  of  time  on  their 
hands,  which  they  have  no  means  of  washing  off; 
and  a  hundred  other  classes  ■  of  idlers,  gather  and 
cluig  here  like  the  ill-fated  flies  on  a  "  catch  'em 
alive,  O !  "  and  elbow  each  other,  tread  on  their 
neighbors'  boots,  and  distribute  general  and  viva- 
cious discomfort  all  round  in  pretty  much  the  same 
style.  Gapers  are  they,  and  mere  ballast  to  611  the 
chinks  in  the  great  ship  of  state,  and  yet  they  all 
aid  in  keeping  up  the  esciteraent. 

We  are  now  just  on  the  verge  of  the  great  event 
of  the  season,  and  yet  an  unprejudiced  spectator 
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can  hardly  imagine  how  any  degree  of  order  is  to 
Lie  brought,  within  forty-eight  houi's,  out  of  the  huge 
confusion  tliat  now  predominates  at  the  Champ  de 
Mara.  Tlie  general  aspect  is  what  I  take  to  have 
been  that  of  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  after  the 
battle.  The  present  condition  of  the  Roman  fonun, 
or  the  moon'a  surface  as  seen  through  the  Caia- 
bridge  telescope,  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  compariBon. 
Of  course,  this  is  cauaed  by  driving  every  operation 
up  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  impetus  at  the 
last  moment.  Around  the  principal  entrance  is  a 
general  maelstrom,  and  enormous  carts,  locomotives, 
carriages,  heaps  of  paving-stonoB,  vast  timbers,  scaf- 
foldings, iron  railings,  piles  of  gravel,  gendarmerie 
in  cocked  hats,  swelhng  officials,  Infty  dignitaries  on 
horseback,  loungers  military  and  civil,  all  go  whirling 
round  and  round,  distracted  and  distracting.  In 
front,  the  bridge  of  Jena  extends  across  the  Seine. 
All  the  stones,  both  in  the  centre  and  on  the  side- 
walk, have  been  taken  up  in  order  to  repave  it  for 
the  Emperor's  passage  at  the  coming  ceremonial. 
Its  appearance  now  suggests  the  condition  to  which 
the  Prussians  wished  to  reduce  it,  when  the  allied 
armies  had  entered  Paris,  though  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

Llington  saved  it  for  this  day.  Beyond  it  rise  the 
slopes  of  the  new  and  magnificent  square,  just  laid 
uut  on  the  site  of  the  TrocadSm  and  styled  the 
Place  du  Roi  de  Rome.  Tliis  they  are  just  clear- 
ing from  the  accumulated  heaps  of  rubbish,  the  off* 
spring  of  the  late  excavations  and  mining  explosionst 
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Around  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  streets  are  all  be- 
ing repaved  and  regraded,  and  here  general  confit- 
sion  reigns  supreme.  From  the  entrance  of  the 
Park  to  the  door  of  the  great  preposterous  oval  it- 
self, a  STiperb  canopy  has  been  nearly  completed  for 
the  Emperor's  entrie.  It  overhangs  a  broad  ave- 
nue about  600  feet  long,  and  is  supported  by  tall 
masts  of  green  and  gold.  These  are  crowned  with 
crimson  tassels  and  gilt  spear-heads.  The  cloth 
forming  the  awning  is  of  green,  liberally  sprinkled 
with  gold  bees,  —  the  colors  being  those  of  the  im- 
perial iii-ery,  —  and  looped  up  at  regular  intervals 
by  golden  cords.  From  the  top  of  each  most  hangs 
a  brilliant  pennant,  while  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance, and  terminating  each  line,  is  a  still  more 
lofty  pole,  capped  with  the  imperial  coat  of  arms 
and  the  eagle  of  France.  The  effect  of  this  is  both 
rich  and  pleasing,  and  forms  an  imposing  adjunct 
to  the  approaching  splendors. 

They  have  already  begun  to  place  the  streamers 
on  the  various  masts,  large  and  small,  that  rise  from 
the  outer  edge  of  tlie  great  building.  This  adorn- 
ment is  greatly  needed,  and  will  add  immensely  to 
the  effect  of  the  edifice,  for  it  is  now  heavy  and  un- 
couth to  the  last  degree,  the  very  Dagon  of  buildings, 
and  its  dingy  coloring  increases  its  ugliness.  It  con- 
sists of  five  ovals  with  a  common  centre,  which  is  oc- 
cupied as  a  garden,  and  reminds  one  of  those  eggs 
which  Shanghai  hens  elaborated  in  the  days  of  the 
fowl  mania  ;  when,  not  having  laid  anything  during 
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the  week,  they  used  to  deposit  the  whole  deficit  one 
within  another  on  Sundays,  as  a  peace-offering  to 
outraged  and  Indignant  nature.  Around  the  edifice 
ia  an  architectural  milange,  calculated  to  excite  the 
intense  admiration  of  all  the  groundlings,  while  it 
would  probably  have  driven  mad  Michel  Angelo 
or  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  On  a  rocky  promontory 
in  the  midst  of  a  sheet  of  water,  each  arranged  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose,  stands  a  light-house  a  hun- 
dred feet  high.  It  is  not  made  of  plaster  and  painted 
shingles,  but  is  the  real  beacon  of  iron,  which  is,  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  Exhibition,  to  be  erected  at  some 
point  on  the  French  coast,  to  show  all  the  world  the 
way  to  Paris.  Opposite  this  Is  a  handsome  Gothic 
church  moderate  in  size,  built  substantially  of  stone, 
with  windows  of  colored  glass,  and  altogether  having 
the  air  of  intending  to  stay  there  for  a  thousand 
years.  A  short  distance  beyond  is  the  model  of  a 
new  laundry  on  a  large  scale,  designed  to  regenerate 
all  the  blanchiseeaseg  of  France,  so  comprehensive  ia 
its  object.  Let  us  hope  it  may  succeed,  A  httle 
to  the  left  is  a  military  bakery,  where  crumpets  d 
ia  gloire  fraitfaise  are  to  be  cooked  and  dispensed 
during  the  Exhibition.  To  the  right  is  a  stunning 
windmill  with  a  huge  brick  tower,  and  beyond  is  a 
building  consecrated  to  £leelro-mStallurgie,  probably 
some  new  French  deity  like  the  image  that  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, the  king,  set  up  for  all  the  world  to  fall 
down  and  worship.  The  strange  and  unfamiliar 
forms  peering  out  of  the   obscurity,   or  at   times 
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standing  in  the  full  blaze  of  light,  are  most  peculiar. 
Eg}'ptian  temples  and  spliinxes,  summer-liousea  and 
rustic  bridges,  rusliing  water  and  bronze  statues, 
gloomily  grand  in  the  dimness ;  the  palace  of  the 
Bey  of  Tunis  at  the  side  of  a  cracker-bakery  from 
Boston ;  the  enormous  copper  dome  of  the  new 
opera  house  next  to  the  building  of  the  missionary 
Bociety  of  the  Church  of  England ;  a  gigantic  filter- 
ing machine  in  friendly  rivalry  with  a  towering 
iwned  with  an  angel ;  bronze  lions  and 
lofty  light-houses ;  a  row  of  peasants'  cottages  from 
Russia  in  pleasing  harmony  with  a  school-house 
from  Chicago,  both  of  nice  white  pine,  —  these  are 
some  of  the  peculiar  contrasts  offered  to  the  visitor, 
and  tliey  are  certainly  unique  ;  they  are  especially 
so  at  night,  when  they  are  scattered  about  in  great 
mysterious  masses  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  eye 
embracing  only  a  small  portion  at  a  time  is  thus 
unable  to  prepare  itself  for  the  different  phases  of 
tliis  strange  panorama,  as  it  peeps  out  at  every  turn 
of  the  various  meandering  jiaths.  From  every  di- 
rection, of  course,  appears  the  great  edifice  itself; 
the  upper  part  a  massive  wall  of  fron,  far-reaching 
till  Its  curve  vanishes  on  either  hand  in  the  distance, 
and  at  its  summit  shutting  out  the  stars  like  the 
earth's  hoiizon  ;  the  lower  defined  by  an  intenniii- 
able  line  of  liirgo  glittering  glass  globes,  pendent, 
as  if  "  by  subtle  magic." 

The  Park  is  acquiring  a  great  degree  of  beauty, 
and  that  really  artistic  and  tasteful.    The  water  haa 
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not  yet  been  let  on,  to  be  sure,  and  the  meandering 
streams  and  picturesque  lakes  stand  out  in  all  their 
barren  nakedness.  The  craggy  rock-work  seems 
to  scowl  at  the  empty  basins  beneath  it,  black  and 
covered  with  bitumen,  and  even  the  light-house 
looks  indignant,  aa  though  it  felt  itself  to  be  out  of 
its  element,  rising,  as  it  does,  from  a  crag,  obviously 
artificial,  and  with  base  hnmankind,  na^-vies,  and 
such,  digging  around  it,  where  they  ought  not  to  be, 
if  it  had  its  rights.  The  rest  of  the  Park  scenery, 
and  especially  in  the  reserved  garden,  however,  is 
making  magnificent  progress.  The  green  turf  slopes 
and  spreads  lu-xurianlly  in  every  direction.  Clumps 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  al!  ages  and  sizes,  have  been 
carefully  transplanted  with  their  roots  undipped, 
and  arranged  in  the  most  attractive  forms.  On  the 
shores  of  the  ponds  and  streams,  springing  from 
nooks  and  crannies  in  the  rock-work,  lining  the 
curves  of  circling  paths  with  the  thickness  of  their 
dense  fohage  and  already  gay  flowers,  holly  and 
arbor-vita;,  rhododendrons  and  magnolias,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  are  everywhere  conspicuous,  adding 
the  resistless  charms  of  Nature  to  the  grosser  handi- 
work of  man.  This  is  invariably  one  great  merit 
of  every  French  exhibition,  that  they  never  think  it 
to  bo  complete,  unless  they  increase  its  cliarms  by 
the  employment  of  all  the  attractions  which  they  can 
obtain  from  the  vegetable  worid.  And  their  taste  in 
the  arrangement  of  trees  and  flowers  is  so  universally 
acknowledged,  that  every  one  yields  to  it  without 
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dispute.  Evi-n  a  cattk'-sliow  is  aJomL'd  with  the 
elegance  and  taste  of  a  ball-room,  and  the  very  ani- 
mals seem  to  he  elevated  into  a  sort  of  human 
aspect  hy  one's  sympathy  with  their  surroundings. 
Thus  much  does  the  retrospective  eye  perceive  on 
this  28th  day  of  March,  1867.  Wlio  can  tell  wliat 
shall  be&li  ?  The  ncwspaporial  Cassandm  of  that 
day  felt  constrained  to  prophesy,  and  confided  ink 
to  paper  in  the  following  characters.  Let  my  read- 
ers decide  for  themselves  how  far  they  have  proved 
true. 

"  Grand  as  is  this  whole  project,  however,  in  ita 
original  inception,  and  magnificent  as  were  the  pre- 
tensions to  rejuvenate  and  reform  all  humanity  set 
forth  in  the  bnlletins  that  announced  it  to  the  world, 
these  seem  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  shorn  of  their 
proportions,  as  the  reality  begins  to  dawn  out  of  the 
fog  and  verbiage  that  always  nowadays  precede 
great  undertakings.  There  is  much  now  apparent 
which  is  quite  obviously  '  of  the  earth,  earthy,'  and 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  broad  and  magnani- 
mous plans  laid  down  in  the  Najwieonic  programme. 
The  Imperial  Commission  have  shown  hut  little 
tendency  toward  liberality  in  money  matters,  and 
in  fact  have  demeaned  themselves  like  perfect  Sliy- 
locks  in  this  respect,  Many  jieople  who  have  been 
drawn  into  this  great  French  whirlpool,  and  are 
now  swimming  round  and  round  In  hopeless  confu- 
sion, vainly  attempting  to  extricate  themselves  with 
profit  or  advantage,  are  indignant.     They  do  not 
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hesitate,  in  short,  to  denounce  tiie  whole  thing  as  a 
vast  joh,  conceived  in  rapacity  ivnd  brought  forth  in 
avarice ;  that  instead  of  ameliorating  the  entire  hu- 
man race  from  Nova  Zembla  to  Patagonia,  it  will 
only,  as  it  now  ivould  seem  to  have  been  originally 
designed,  bring  money  into  the  national  coffers,  fill 
the  pockets  of  tlie  grasping  Parisians,  and  demoral- 
ize the  exhibitors.  It  now  appears  that  nothing  is 
to  be  had  for  nothing,  I  do  not  speak  of  various 
petty  meannesses :  such  as  comjielling  the  exhibitors 
to  pay  for  their  privileges ;  farming  out  evorythiag 
in  the  building,  even  the  chairs  and  tables,  at  so 
much  per  head ;  granting  all  the  advertising  to  con- 
tractors at  enormous  profits,  or  of  their  illiberahty 
towards  the  press,  but  I  will  merely  specify  one 
instance.  My  readers  may  have  heard  of  a  grand 
and  stupendous  club,  or  CercJe  National,  in  the 
CJiamp  de  Mars,  which  tlie  Imperial  Commission,  in 
the  greatness  of  their  magnanimity,  had  provided 
for  the  use  of  tlie  commissioners  and  exhibitors  from 
other  countries.  In  this  philanthropic  edifice  men 
were  to  concentrate  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
argue,  expatiate,  and  confer  upon  all  sorts  of  plans 
for  tlie  advantage  of  the  race ;  China  was  to  shake 
bands  with  Peru  ;  Japan,  oblivious  of  tlie  woes  of 
her  first  ambassadors  at  the  bands  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  was  to  koiv-tow  to  America ;  and  London 
bulls  and  bears  were  to  discuss  political  economy 
and  financial  reforms  with  Australian  kangaroos 
and  Egyptian  crocodiles.     Such  an  imperial   love- 
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feast  and  huge  mosaic  of  terreatriai  beneficence  was 
this  to  be.  It  now  appears  tliat  tbc  Imperial  Com- 
mission saw  through  and  beyond  all  tills,  and  de- 
signed tlie  whole  thing  under  a  sort  of  greedy  hy- 
pothesis as  to  future  gains.  One  hundred  francs  is 
the  price  now  demandt^d  for  taking  an  effective  part 
iu  this  world's  display  of  love  and  good  will,  this 
universal  fraternization  of  conflicting  interests,  this 
polyglot  Babel  of  mutual  philanthropy.  Perhaps 
the  sjiectacle  will  be  worth  it,  perhaps  it  won't,  but 
now  the  prospect  looks  cranky.  There  has  been  in 
past  times  some  pretty  tall  swearing  on  and  around 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  notably  in  the  year  1790,  when 
400,000  Frenchmen,  under  the  delusion  that  they 
had  secured  a  permanent  Constitution,  capered  here 
and  there,  each  showering  upon  the  other  a  tender 
and  piquant  "je  lejure"  sandwiched  between  two 
kisses  of  peace,  as  if  they  bad  been  bitten  by  a 
swearing  tarantula,  and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
seemed  about  to  send  down  its  beneficent  rays 
again  ;  but  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  swearing 
which  can  be  heard  in  that  vicinity  nowadays. 
Is  this  prophetic  of  a  repetition  of  the  old  perform- 
ance? In  1790  everything  was  shiny,  like  Mr. 
Pecksniff's  forehead,  with  tlie  prospect  of  peace, 
from  Boulogne  to  Marseilles ;  and  yet  in  spite  of 
their  fraternal  oaths,  within  a  year  they  were  cut- 
ting each  other's  throats  in  every  direction.  Swear- 
ing don't  amount  to  much  in  the  end,  and  it  is  more 
profitable  to  keep  the  third  commandment  inviolate. 
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Though  one  Iiears  a  deal  of  it  in  Anglo-Saxondom, 
and  Figaro  says,  '  Aeec  God-dam,  en  An^Uterm,  on 
ne  manque  de  rien  nullepart,'  yet  there  is  a  healthy 
doubt  in  certain  quarters  as  to  its  prufit.  With  all 
tl>y  gettings  get  wisdom,  but  it  ia  n't  '  got  with 
swearing,'  like  Print-e  Hal's  purse  of  gold.  At  this 
moment,  while  the  buss  of  peace  is  perambulating 
this  city,  and  all  the  world  are  preparing  to  sing 
Hallelujah  in  fifty  different  languages,  outside  the 
sacred  precincts,  they  are  beginning  to  cry,  '  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel ! '  and  all  over  Europe  the  na- 
tions arc  manufacturing  needle-guns  and  eveiy  other 
means  for  shortening  the  lives  of  the  surplus  popu- 
lation that  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  Since  1851 
we  have  had  six  or  seven  great  exhibitions  and  as 
many  wars,  and  pi'opie  very  naturally  begin  to  ask 
whether  they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  Many  express  a  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  last,  the  more  ao  that  it  appears  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  a  general  European  military  del- 
uge.    ' Qiiousque  tandem,  Catilina/' 

"  The  Temple  of  Janus  is  never  closed  nowadays, 
Its  doors  always  stand  ajar  to  let  Mars  creep  out. 
The  god  looks  on  witli  forward  and  reverted  eyes, 
and  adapts  himself  to  circumstances.  In  one  hand 
lie  holds  a  gushing  cornucopia,  in  the  otlier  the  vial 
of  the  seventh  angel,  and  he  shakes  the  last  with  as 
much  aplomb  as  the  first,  just  as  of  old.  Mr.  Fac- 
ing-both-ways  has  not  yet  reached  the  Heavenly 
City,  and  let  the  earth  have  peace  or  war.  Is  still 
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looking  out.  The  world  is  yet  a  very  Calibao,  '  a 
most  delicate  monster,'  with  two  voices.  His  for- 
ward voice  is  to  chant  Melibcean  bucolics  and  geor- 
gics  never  so  babbling  o'  green  iields ;  his  backward 
voice  is  to  sound  a  fierce  strain  of  arma  virumque 
and  renovare  dohrem.  This  seems  the  inevitable 
fete  of  man.  Emperors  may  proclaim  '  L'empire, 
c'ett  la  pair;'  but  matter-of-fact  Historj-,  caiefidly 
recording  the  suggestive  words,  has  written  against 
them  in  the  margin,  with  many  dubious  shakes  of 
the  head,  SebasUipol,  Solferino,  Mexico,  and  other 
equally  pregnant  comments.  There  will  probably  be 
more  to  come.  This,  I  suppose,  however,  is  tlio  state 
of  man,  and  we  must  strive  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent. '  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that 
eat,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake.'  To- 
day we  play  with  mammets  and  tilt  with  lips  ;  to- 
morrow we  must  have  bloody  noses  and  cracked 
crowns.  To-day  wc  flirt  with  foreign  commissioners 
with  much  lofty  fol-de-rol,  profound  salaaming,  and 
distinguished  consideration ;  to-morrow,  after  a  little 
diplomatic  telegraphing  and  hypocrisy  of  skirmish- 
ing, we  pick  out  a  suitable  spot,  meet  thereon,  con 
anything  but  amore,  slaughter,  gash,  and  butcher 
each  other  like  Mohawks  and  gladiators,  from  mom 
to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,  with  shouts  that 
tear  hell's  concave.  It  is  not  much  more  than  ten 
years  since  the  English  broadbrims  sent  their  con- 
densed wisdom  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  they  were  introduced  to  '  my  wife,"  amid  much 
soft  melodious  tweedledeeing  and  swearing  of  the 
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high  contracting  parties  that  there  should  he  war  no 
more.  A:id  here  again,  what  did  this  imperial  and 
promiBing  juramenium  araoiint  to  ?  On  hia  part  it 
was  a  morganatic  arrangement  altogether,  and  the 
conaequencea  thereof  have  never  been  acknowl- 
edged. It  was  taken  with  a  re8er\'ation  to  he  sub- 
sequently extended.  Nicholas  knew  as  well  as  an- 
cient Pistol  that '  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are 
wafer-cakes,  and  lioMfast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck.' 
And  if  he  didn't  hold  fast,  as  Cerberus  himself,  no 
one  ever  did,  I  may  perhaps  he  mistaken,  and  the 
world  may  since  that  time  merely  have  been  settling 
a  few  outstanding  diflbrences  preparatory  to  gravi- 
tating into  a  universal  millennium,  but  I  have  my 
doubts.  At  this  moment,  though  one  survey  the 
whole  political  horizon  never  so  careftiUy,  he  cannot 
distinguish  a  single  locality  where  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  are  likely  to  lie  down  together.  '  Let  us  hope 
for  the  best,'  is  a  very  useful  platitude,  and  quite  a 
convenient  relief  for  one  who  has  no  other  response 
to  make.  It  certainly  is  not  likely  to  grow  rusty 
from  want  of  use.  Everybody  can  say  it  now  with 
a  certain  relief,  and  then  relapse  into  apathetic 
fatalism,  although  not  without  tremor,  in  face  of 
the  fects  that  Prussia  has  now  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand needle-giins,  those  unfailing  argumenta  ad  hrmi- 
nem  of  Coimt  Bisniark,  and  Fnince  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  over  a  million  more.  '  But  for  these  vile 
guns,'  there  might  be  a  chance  of  peace  ;  but  one 
can  hardly  expect  that  two  tnilHons  of  them  will 
long  remain  idle." 
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I  DO  not  know  whether  all  the  caterers  who  are 
in  the  liabit  of  providing  for  the  public  stomach 
have  been  reading  "  Mugby  Junction,"  or  not, 
but  certainly  the  " refreslimenting  department"  of 
every  nation,  as  exhibited  at  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
seems  to  be  n  snccess.  It  may  be  personal  interest, 
it  may  be  pride,  it  may  be  the  abundant  competition 
that  appears  in  every  direction,  but  the  outer  circle 
of  the  Palace,  in  which  all  the  restaurants  are  lo- 
cated, the  digestive  zone  of  this  new  world,  is  ex- 
tremely popular  and  well  patronized.  A  broad  belt 
of  eaters  and  drinkers  extends  all  round  the  build- 
ing, and  here,  at  almost  everj-  hour  in  the  day,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  can  be  seen  any 
number  of  gayly-dressed,  chatty,  and,  ^vithal,  rather 
tired  people,  drinking  beer  in  various  styles,  accord- 
ing to  their  preferences,  eating  sandwiches  or  more 
elaborate  dishes,  and  preparing  their  forces  for  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  great  museum  around  them.  Some  of 
these  establishments  are  most  elegantly  and  showily 
got  up,  and  the  English  and  Australian  restaurants 
really  dazzle  the  eye  with  their  display  of  mirrors. 
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painliiigs,  gilding,  flags,  and  glass  ware.  Others  are 
leas  pretentious,  but  all  manage  to  have  some  at- 
traction that  secures  the  public  suppuil.  In  front  of 
each  is  a  walk  of  solid  bitumen  twenty  feet  wide. 
Over  this  is  the  veranda,  or  outer  roof  of  glass  and 
iron,  that  surrounds  the  structure  and  forms  a  pro- 
jecting edge  of  that  width.  On  daja  decently  pleas- 
ant the  customers  generally  prefer  to  sit  outside, 
and  plenty  uf  chairs  and  tables  are  placed  for  their 
accommodation . 

Since  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
been  devoting  himself  to  this  department  of  the  Ex- 
hibition with  a  conscientious  thoroughness  wortliy  of 
his  father.  There  are  many  precedents  for  this 
course  in  his  luniily,  and  in  England,  as  in  law, 
everything  goes  by  that.  Monday  he  dined  at  one 
of  the  Enghsh  estabhsliments  ;  a  day  or  two  after  ha 
meditated  over  a  national  beverage  in  the  American 
restaurant ;  day  before  yesterday  he  break^sted  for 
two  hours  in  the  Russian  with  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie,  sister  of  the  Czar ;  and  yesterday,  coming 
to  a  model  house  belonging  to  the  Austrian  depart- 
ment, I  saw  a  great  crowd  before  it  and  asked  the 
cause  i  the  reply  given  was  that  the  Kronprinz  of 
England  was  feeding  there.  These  all  succeed  each 
other  in  nearly  regular  order,  and  it  is  probable  that 
H.  R.  II.  is  designing  to  make  the  round  of  the 
whole  building  if  he  has  sufficient  time  during  his 
stay  here.  While  j)assing  our  section  a  short  time 
Eincc,  I  saw  the  gallant  Prince  tn  the  act  of  sucking 
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the  life-blood  out  of  a  sherry-cubljler.  He  looked 
seedy,  —  Ua»4, "  the  wise  it  call,"  —  had  the  vacant 
and  pensive  air  of  an  empty  pocket,  sind  was  doubt- 
less thinking  he  saw  his  father,  or  at  least  his 
"  aunt."  I  called  to  mind  his  heroic  predecessor 
before  the  walls  of  Harfleiir,  and  made  a  mental  note 
of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  since  the  fifteenth 
centurj-  in  the  royal  style  of  advancing  "  once  more 
onto  the  breach."  Evidently,  in  spite  of  his  high 
lineage,  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  republican 
institutions  of  our  country  was  not  altogether  lost 
upon  this  promising  heir  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
it  would  not  be  strange  if,  under  his  government,  it 
would  become  more  "  limited "  than  ever  before. 
The  "  nest  of  consecrated  cobblers  "  have  added 
another  convert  to  their  principles.  H.  R.  H. 
looked  as  if  he  felt  cordially  disposed  towartls  the 
liquid  radical ;  in  fact,  warm-blooded  animals  like 
him  oB:cn  have  that  sensation.  His  benignity 
seemed  to  extend  even  to  "  the  oaten  flute " 
through  which  the  spirit-stirring  melody  was  ab- 
sorbed into  Ilia  royal  system.  There  was  only  one 
feeling  among  our  countrj'men  and  countrywomen 
who  stood  admiringly  around  while  he  thus  sacri- 
ficed himself  on  the  altar  of  freedom  ;  it  was  "  Let  me 
kiss  him  for  his  mother."  Young  England  is  much 
more  portly  than  when  in  America,  and  both  in  shape 
and  features  grows  every  day  more  and  more  like 
his  ancestral  Georges.  He  is  spending  a  fortnight 
here  to  recruit  his  health,  which  has  been  somewhat 
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sliatterpd  by  his  nnwearied  devotion  to  his  sick  « 
If  princes  will  persist  in  watching  whole  nights  at 
the  bedside  of  their  consorts,  and  assiduonsly  prepar- 
ing the  necessary  medicines,  they  must  expect  the 
same  results  tliat  follow  when  tesg  exalted  husbands 
do  the  same  thing,  —  that  is,  iv)ien  they  do. 

This  part  of  the  great  X.  is  very  much  like  the 
zodiac ;  and  we  rove  from  one  sign  to  anotlier, 
like  the  sun  stopping  for  a  period  of  considerable 
length  with  Taurus,  who  is  old  and  tough,  dallying 
with  Pisces  merely  because  etiquette  requires  it, 
and  devoting  the  smallest  possible  point  of  time  to 
Aquarius,  whose  effects  here  in  Paris  are  fearfiil, 
putting  the  whole  internal  economy  into  a  state  of 
dissolution,  as  every  foreigner  who  lias  been  here 
knows.  It  is  in  the  English  depailment,  whose 
long  range  embraces  Leo,  Virgo,  and  Sagittarius, 
that  the  visitor  finds  the  greatest  obliquity  in  his 
ecliptic.  Here  are  the  strongest  liquors,  and  the 
most  fascinating  Hebes  to  dispense  them,  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  tlie  Champ  de  Mart,  or  eke  tliat 
of  Venus.  I  dare  say  the  heir  apparent,  like  Bar- 
dolpli  of  old,  here  discovered,  thougli  not  for  the 
first  time,  if  report  be  true,  that  he  could  be  "  bet- 
ter accommo<lated  than  with  a  wife."  Men  of  his 
stamp,  very  much  devoted  to  Virgo,  generally  look 
upon  "heaven's  last  best  gift,"  as  nous  autreg  re- 
gard the  last  work  of  Mr.  Tupper,  and  put  far  from 
them  the  evil  day.  One  may  easily  imagine  with 
what  fervor  the  Prince,  on  leaving  his  island  hotoe 


"  Dear  ue  the  Inst  embraces  of  anr  wiTca." 
Unhappily,  Penelope  is  expecting  hia  return,  wait- 
ing, waiting,  waiting,  longing,  longing,  longing,  and 
the  dire  motlier  sita  in  the  background  quoting 
moral  texts  from  Susannah  and  the  Seniors,  looking 
gloomily  grand  and  savagely  vexed.  Though  His 
Royal  Highness  were  to  wander  beyond  "  the  baths 
of  all  the  western  stars,"  yet  cruel  fate  will  bring 
him  back  even  from  the  Islands  of  the  Blest. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  restaurants  is 
that  which  conies  from  the  dominions  of  the  Czar. 
This,  though  small,  in  fact  the  smallest  of  all  the 
Russian  possessions  here  or  elsewhere,  is  crowded 
from  morning  till  night.  Its  position  is  not  very 
fevorable,  for  it  is  overshadowed  by  contiguous 
buildings,  and  consequently  gloomy;  yet  there  ia 
always  a  throng  in  front  of  it,  composed  partly  of 
people  who  can't  get  in,  and  partly  of  those  who  stop 
to  Htare  through  the  windows  merely  from  curiosity. 
It  is  arranged  in  a  thoroughly  Russian  style,  and 
the  waiters  are  not  Frenchmen  artificially  got  up  in 
fancy  ball  costumes  to  delude  the  uninitiated,  but 
genuine  Jttutj'ikt  froja  St.  Petersburg.  They  wear 
frocks,  or  rather  blouses,  of  silk,  reaching  to  the 
knee,  and  trousers,  apparently  of  thick  muahn. 
The  former  are  buttoned  close  around  the  neck,  and 
of  a  bright  orange,  blue,  or  crimson  hue,  and  the  lat- 
ter always  white.     At  the  comptotr  near  the  head 
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of  the  room,  presiding  over  the  cups,  saucers,  and 
other  "  small  deer  "  of  the  establishnient,  is  a  young 
woman  from  Moscow,  She  has  fiill,  ruddy,  and 
quite  regular  features,  and  is  i-eally  very  good  look- 
ing. Her  head  is  ornamented  with  a  tiara,  or  ban- 
deau, tied  behind  with  a  wide  red  ribbon  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ground.  This  is  made  to  all  appeaiv 
ance  of  a  broad  band  of  pearls,  with  a  row  of  eme- 
ralds and  rubies  in  the  centre.  They  are  so  large 
and  bright,  however,  that  one  may  easily  doubt 
their  genuineness.  Besides  this  decoration  she 
wears  a  white  chemisette,  a  tight-fitting  blue  bod- 
ice and  a  full  red  skirt  with  a  great  cataract  of  blue 
ribbon  dashing  down  over  it.  With  these  fascina- 
tions, as  might  be  expected,  she  being  the  only  Eve 
in  this  Paradise,  there  is  always  a  multitude  at  the 
window  nearest  her,  some  flattening  their  noses 
against  the  panes,  and  others  eagerly  assisting  these 
flat-noses  from  behind.  Inside,  every  table  is  fall, 
and  the  garfonx  move  quietly  to  and  fro  in  a  sort  of 
placid,  machine-like  way,  as  if  they  were  never 
disturbed  at  anything.  One  of  these,  in  an  orange 
colored  tunic,  —  I  attempted,  by  the  way,  to  obtain 
the  name  of  this  gorgeous  garment,  but  the  waiter 
gave  me  a  word  so  rich  in  consonants  and  so  poor 
in  vowels,  so  Welsh  in  its  general  structure  and  so 
utterly  incomprehensible  altogether,  that  I  will  not 
weary  the  patience  of  my  readers,  or  display  my 
ignorance,  by  trying  to  repeat  it,  —  in  short,  not 
to  make  shipwreck  of  myself  in  a  tornado  of  words, 
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the  waiter  endowed  with  this  linguistic  monstros- 
ity attracts  nearly  as  much  attention  as  the  young 
lady,  for  he  also  is  from  Moscow,  and  extremely 
handsome,  while  his  regular  features  and  black  hair 
are  well  set  off  by  liis  orange  colored  dress.  By  a 
masterly  display  of  strategy  and  shrewdness,  this 
young  fellow  is  invariably  assigned  to  the  lady  vis- 
itors, and  they  run  up  the  most  extravagant  bills 
for  their  husbands  and  others  to  pay,  white  they  sit 
and  watch  this  Muscovite  oriole  flit  hither  and 
thither. 

Here  one  can  order  all  sorts  of  new  and  barbaric 
dishes,  though  few  can  eat  them.  Having  never 
happened  to  taste  of  caviare,  and  being  troubled 
with  a  Shakespearean  weakness  for  knowing  the  tull 
meaning  of  "caviare  to  the  general,"  I  made  my 
first  essay  on  this.  The  mere  sight  of  it  gave  me  a 
pretty  strong  impression  of  what  it  would  be  likely  to 
signify  to  "  tlie  general,"  and  one  taste  carried  sub- 
stantial conviction.  It  looked  like  a  slice  of  whale-oil 
soap,  and  its  odor  and  flavor  were  very  similar  to 
that ;  and  while  the  waiter  gave  me  a  short  disquisi- 
tion on  its  merits,  especially  of  that  kind  before  me, 
—  which  he  said,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  amateur 
who  bad  given  his  whole  mind  to  the  subject,  was 
not  fresh  and  green,  but  more  piquant  in  its  taste 
and  pronojieS  in  its  odor,  as  it  had  been  kept  a  long 
time,  —  I  listened  with  very  much  the  feelings  of 
the  guests  at  "  the  entertainment  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,"  as  set  forth  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle," 
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when  they  were  called  npon  to  partake  of  a  pie  of 
donnice  with  syrap  of  poppies.  If  I  did  not  ex- 
claim with  P&llet,  **  Lord  in  heaven '  what  beastly 
fellows  these  Russians  are !  "  it  was  oat  of  r^anl 
to  the  waiter  and  his  eloquent  description  of  the 
merits  of  the  dish.  After  the  first  convnlsions  had 
ceased  to  vibrate,  and  as  soon  as  I  coold  speak,  I 
told  him  that  "  I-I-I  di-di-did  n't  l-like  it-t-t."  He 
then  acknowledged  in  the  blandest  way  that  it  was 
an  accpured  taste,  like  that  of  tobacco,  but  when 
once  that  difficoltj  was  got  o%'er  it  was  delicions. 
*'  And  is  n't  it  necessary  to  acquire  another  stoni- 
tch  in  order  to  dispose  of  it  ?  "  I  asked.  *'  No,  not 
precisely,  though  it  is  rather  stiff  for  dyspeptics. 
The  Russians  generally  take  a  glass  of  brandy  with 
each  mouthful.  Won't  you  have  a  drop  ?  "  said  he, 
considerately,  seeing  that  the  morsel  I  had  taken 
was  still  working  upon  me.  "  No,  thank  you,"  said 
I ;  "  I  know  what  Russian  caviare  is,  but  I  don't 
know  what  your  brandy  is.  It  might  do  me  harm, 
for  if  it  should  prove  to  be  sulphiuic  acid,  or  some 
other  liquid  akin  to  that,  for  which  I  have  not  ac- 
quired a  taste,  it  might  disconcert  me,  so  that  I 
coidd  take  no  part  in  that  Russian  alliance  for  which 
all  my  nation  are  so  eager."  I  said  tliis  with  a  pro- 
found bow,  and  thus  mollified  iny  entertainer.  I 
requested  to  know  the  price  of  this  savory  dainty 
which  lay  before  me.  He  replied  two  francs,  and 
1  was  well  satisfied,  for  I  was  not  obliged  to  eat  tha 
rest  of  the  caviare,  and  thus  saved  my  life  for  a 
mere  song. 
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After  tlio  trag(?i]y  had  passed,  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  lea.  For  this  herb  I  have  always  had  a 
great  veneration,  and  especially  that  from  Russia. 
Years  and  years  ago  the  Souchong  that  Baron  Bo 
disco,  then  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  used 
to  provide  for  his  guests,  was  a  blessing  to  the  pal- 
ate, as  I  have  heard  people  older  than  myself  say. 
And  there  was  life  in  it,  too ;  for  did  he  not  marry 
a  young  lady  of  that  city,  when  be  was  eighty-five 
years  of  age  ?  He  always  took  his  tea  with  a  slice 
of  lemon  in  the  cup,  and  perhaps  tliat  was  the  cause 
of  his  vigorous  old  age.  Anyhow,  it  is  the  Russian 
&shion,  and  I  ran  the  risk  and  ordered  my  tea  in 
the  same  style.  It  was  brought  me  in  a  tumbler, 
with  two  lumps  of  sugar  and  a  spoon.  Aa  I  began 
to  stir,  I  Mas  conscious  of  a  cloud  over  my  right 
shoulder  ;  I  turned  and  saw  no  less  than  five  jier- 
Bons  looking  on  through  the  window  that  was  close 
to  my  chair,  and  many  others  were  dimly  visible  in 
the  background.  They  were  evidently  curious  ta 
see  what  I  was  about  to  do.  Tea,  in  the  abstract, 
is  emphatically  "  caviare  to  the  general "  in  Paris, 
and  I  never  saw  a  Frenchman  drink  it.  Tliey  all 
regard  it  as  "  great  medicine  ; "  somewhat  in  fact 
aa  -we  look  upon  senna  or  rhubarb,  and  take  it  only 
upon  compulsion.  Thus,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  regarded  with  interest  as  soinctliing 
rare.  But  when  it  ia  served  in  a  tumbler,  with  a 
slice  of  lemon,  and  a  bit  of  something  that  looks 
Bospiciouslj  like  moon-calf  lying  by  the  side  of  it, 
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thoy  may  well  be  excused  for  indulging  their 
osity  irrepressibiy.  i  thought  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
plan  to  gratify  them.  So,  after  a  few  preliminary  sips 
from  the  lemonade  tea,  and  not  finding  it  to  my  taste, 
a«  I  hmi  become  demoralized  by  tlie  caviare,  I  took 
a  little  ])epper  from  the  castor  and  insinuated  it 
under  the  slice  of  lemon  that  lay  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  cup.  The  spectators  looked  at  each  other 
with  undisguised  wonder,  and  this  was  increased 
when  I  sent  a  little  salt  after  the  pepper,  and  delib- 
erately stirred  them  round  and  round,  as  if  I  were 
M.  Blot,  concocting  a  new  dish.  In  a  few  moments 
I  cut  off  a  thin  slice  of  the  caviare,  and  putting  a 
goupfon  of  mustard  upon  it,  dropped  it  carefiilly 
into  the  tea,  and  then  raised  a  spooniii]  to  my  lips 
as  if  in  act  to  taste.  Before  doing  it,  however,  I 
turned  and  found  my  view  entirely  unohstnictGd. 
The  crowd  had  suddenly  concluded  not  to  await  the 
result  of  the  movement,  but  had  disappeared,  like 
the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  during  the  mur- 
der. I  had  "  broke  the  good  meeting  with  most 
admired  disorder ; "  and,  upon  reflection,  was  not 
much  surprised  at  it.  Man  is  a  creature  of  habit, 
af^r  all,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  *'  incongru- 
ity of  temperament  "  has  caused  a  divorce.  Being 
on  the  other  side  of  the  window,  I  could  not  hear 
what  they  said  when  they  disentangled  themselves 
so  abruptly,  but  I  don't  doubt,  from  their  conduct, 
that  they  gave  vent  to  some  such  hasty  and  ii-rev- 
erent   exclamation  as  that  of  Pallet,  which  I  quoted 
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This  was  natural,  for  they  knew  nothing 
aboat  making  tea,  and  of  coui'se  the  first  sight 
of  it  would  be  novel,  and,  to  say  the  least,  unat- 
tractive. 

In  that  gay  and  brilliant  essay  in  the  "  Rambler  " 
against  "  gulosity,"  the  moralist  of  the  cuisine  prat- 
tles in  this  lively  way :  "  To  riot  in  far-fetched 
dishes,  or  siu^eit  with  unexhausted  variety,  and  yet 
practice  the  most  rigid  economy,  is  surely  an  art 
which  may  justly  draw  the  eyes  of  mankind  upon 
those  whose  industry,  or  judgment,  has  enabled 
them  to  attain  it."  This  is  an  obvious  truth,  and 
one  of  which  the  Great  Exhibition  unfortunately 
offers  but  few  examples,  and  least  of  all  in  the  Rus- 
sian department.  When  Diogenes  was  asked  what 
kind  of  wine  he  liked  best,  he  answered,  "  That 
which  is  drunk  at  the  cost  of  others."  If  this 
philosopher  had  resorted  to  the  Muscovite  ri;stftii- 
rant  to  quench  his  thirst,  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  go  away  dry,  for,  as  Monsieur  Ratittoia  remarked, 
"  Vest  sals,  dans  ce  ihiatre-la !  "  The  prices  are 
fiightful,  and  the  grasping  proprietor  allows  no  one 
to  depart  unplucked.  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  receives  over  3000  francs  per  day,  and  will 
lake  his  fortune  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 
The  crowd  of  its  frequenters  daily  increases,  and  is 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  its  rooms.  The 
waiters  are  all  Musjiks  of  the  same  class  ivith  Kom- 
issaroff,  who,  a  year  ago,  saved  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander.     Since  the  6rst  days  of  the  es- 
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tablisliment  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  steady  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  its  hcAituS»  towards  Russian 
customs,  and  the  same  is  noticeable  in  its  staff  of 
employ^g  in  their  gravitation  towards  Paris.  The 
style  of  Madam's  dress,  as  she  presides  over  the  tea- 
cups, is  much  more  d4colletS  than  at  the  opening  of 
her  career,  and  the  waiters  now  season  their  chaotic 
Ungo  with  a  few  French  comfits.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Parisians  and  others,  anxious  to  meet  them  half 
way  in  civility,  quite  frequently  call  for  *'  elacun 
chie,"  —  the  llussian  for  a  cup  of  tea,  this  being  the 
great  attraction  of  the  place,  —  and  what  is  more, 
the  waiters  often  understand  them,  whicli  does  great 
credit  to  their  smartness.  The  French  at  times 
take  this  drink  with  considerable  composure,  but 
they  always  remind  me  of  Socrates  swallowing  the 
hemlock.  They  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as  the  sHce 
of  lemon,  though,  and  when  asked,  "  Vi^tdei-vous  du 
citron  f  "  invariably  reply,  "  No,"  as  a  slight  shudder 
ripples  over  them.  Yesterday,  entering  at  an  un- 
usual hour,  I  surprised  a  Musjik  in  a  comer  absorb- 
ing his  "  mild  Souchong  "  in  his  own  style,  aud  just 
as  everybody  drinks  it  at  home.  He  had  before  him 
a  large  glass  of  the  liquid,  with  the  inevitable  lemon 
floating  on.  its  surface,  and  a  spoon  for  an  aide-dp- 
camp, — this  latter  custom,  by  the  way,  la  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  Russia,  —  and  one  flank  was  pro- 
tected by  a  little  rampart  of  blocks  of  sugar.  He 
raised  the  tumbler  and  took  a  swallow,  but  ere  the 
taste  had  left  his  palate,  he  seized  one  lump  of  sugar^ 
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and  biting  ofi'  a  piece  sent  it  ailer  the  hot  tea,  as  if  it 
were  "the  sovereign 'at  thing  on  earth  "  for  an  inward 
bruise  of  tliat  description.  And  after  a  moment's 
pause,  lie  went  on  in  this  style  till  I  left  him,  when 
he  was  drawing  out  the  same  United  sweetness  in  a 
Bort  of  abstraction  that  I  had  n't  the  heart  to  inter- 
rupt. 

Everything  is  multiplied  in  this  cafS  by  tlie  mir- 
rors that  surround  it  on  every  side.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  looking-glasses  that  hne  the  room  from  floor  to 
ceiHng,  nobody  could  afiiird  to  pay  the  atrocious 
prices  that  are  asked.  As  it  is,  when  I  order  a 
glass  of  alaack,  —  a  favorite  liqueur  in  Russia,  —  a 
hundred  waiters  come  towards  me  from  as  many 
different  directions ;  as  they  leave  to  get  it,  they 
quickly  become  a  thousand,  and  before  they  disap- 
pear, they  are  at  least  a  million,  all  in  scarlet  or 
orange  tunics,  like  the  army  of  Nadir  Shah.  "When 
they  return,  they  all  converge  to  one  focus,  with  a 
"  rapidity  and  accuracy  that  I  fear  must  certainly  an- 
niliilnte  me  on  the  spot.  The  beverage  they  bring 
would  fill  Capt.  Symmes's  hole,  and  fonn  a  new 
polar  current  besides  from  its  overflow.  This  is  the 
way  we  get  the  worth  of  our  money.  I  sit  down 
in  the  centre  of  an  infinite  kaleidoscope  of  purple 
and  orange,  red  and  blue,  and  I  see  every  one  about 
me  at  least  a  tliousand  times.  My  next  neighbor 
is  apparent  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  takes  any 
shape  but  that  which  belongs  to  bim.  Looking  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  somewhat  narrow  apart- 
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ment,  I  sec  an  indeSnite  perspective  of  his  right 
side  and  profile  ;  over  my  shoulder  I  find  him  mul- 
tiplied into  the  file  of  a  numberless  host,  whose  left 
faces  are  perfectly  distinct  till  they  gradually  fade 
away.  It  made  me  shudder  to  think  of  uiy  respon- 
sibility to  love  BO  much  neifjhbor  as  myself.  And 
then  again  it  was  awful  to  reflect  that  I  must  love 
myself  so  hugely.  While  he  was  eating  his  dinner, 
he  actually  had  more  hands  than  Briareus,  and  more 
eyes  than  Argus.  When  he  rose  to  go,  he  disap- 
peared in  so  many  directions  that  my  brain  reeled. 
Keally  the  population  of  this  little  room  seems  as 
great  as  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Malthus,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Pan- 
demonium, based  on  an  estimate  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher.  Every  person  is  attended  by  rows  of 
dittos,  as  innumerable  as  the  nails  iu  a  horse's  shoe 
geometrically  reckoned  up.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
dreams  of  the  "  hasheesh  eater,"  wherein  the  sound 
of  a  falling  pin  is  magnified  into  the  sturdy  and 
resistless  tramp  of  a  mighty  army  ;  and  a  single 
Lot  tear,  the  overflow  of  a  fevered  brain,  becomes  a 
Niagara  of  fiery  lava,  rushing  on  with  impetuous 
and  resistless  force,  till  it  broadens  into  a  burning 
ocean,  where  all  idea  of  space  and  time  is  lost,  and 
whose  raging  billows,  like  stalactites  of  flame,  mount 
to  meet  lurid  clouds,  gorged  to  bursting  with  inner 
fires. 

This  Russian  restaurant  is  an  admirable  place  for 
flo  after-dinner  reverie,  with  a  glass  of  alasch  coura- 
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ing  through  one's  veins,  like  liquid  fire.  One  can 
easily  forget  his  more  immediate  surroundings  of 
epicurean  eaters  and  drinkers,  and  taking  his  i^ueiie 
—  the  one  for  example  at  the  end  of  which  ho  is 
seated  —  from  his  situation,  pass  away  to  "climes 
beyond  the  solar  road."  But  I  doubt  if  it  be  good 
for  tlie  digestion  to  eat  Muscovite  concoctions,  or  to 
drink  alasch.  It  is  piquant,  picturesque,  and  entic- 
ing, but  prolific  of  visions. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THB   FIRST   NAPOLEON. 

It  might  well  have  been  expected  that  the  great 
name  of  Napoleon  would  occupy  a  prominent  place 
at  the  Exliibition  of  1867,  both  from  its  connection 
with  the  glories  of  France  in  days  now  past,  and 
from  the  position  of  the  present  Emperor.  It  has 
so  proved.  Not  only  in  many  other  localities,  bat 
especially  in  the  French  department  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  we  meet  with  numberless  reminders,  both  of 
the  mighty  dead,  and  of  him  upon  whom  history 
has  not  yet  passed  her  sentence.  The  name  and 
deeds  of  each  have  inspired  many  a  brush,  and  from 
the  Pyramids  and  Borodino,  to  Solferino  and  the 
MaJakofF,  tlie  victories  of  tlieir  reigns,  portrayed  on 
many  a  canvas,  intimate  to  the  world  the  lasting 
fame  of  the  humble  Corsican  and  his  successor. 
And  this  is  no  less  apparent  in  the  form  of  more 
enduring  marble  and  bronze.  There  are  numerous 
busts  and  statues  of  the  first  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine, as  well  as  the  reigning  sovereign  and  his 
Bon,  while  medallions  and  medals  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, many  of  them  from  the  mint  at  the  H6Ul 
de»  Mirimaies,  add  their  share  to  the  general  tribute. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  and  striking  of  all  these, 
is  a  figure  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  It  is  in  silvered 
bronze  and  of  the  size  of  life.  It  was  done  a  year 
ago  for  the  Emperor,  and  is  the  work  of  M.  Car- 
peaux,  an  eminent  French  sculptor,  who  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  skillftil  maimer  in  which  he  has 
acquitted  liimself  of  his  commission.  The  young 
Prince  is  standing  with  his  right  arm  slightly  raised, 
and  dressed  in  the  ordinary  suit  that  he  wears  in 
private.  His  left  arm  is  thrown  over  the  neck  of 
his  favorite  dog,  Nero,  whose  chin  rests  in  a  confid- 
ing way  upon  his  master's  breast,  while  his  eyes  are 
turned  towards  hia  face.  This  is  a  &ithful  portrait 
of  one  of  a  brace  of  beautifiU  pointers,  that  were 
presented  to  the  Prince  by  an  English  gentleman 
two  years  ago,  and  with  which  he  is  sometimes  seen 
in  public.  The  form  of  the  Prince  ia  both  striking 
and  artistic.  It  is  fiill  of  life,  and  the  attitude  nat- 
luiil  and  spirited.  The  countenance  is  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  the  artist,  without  sacrificing  truth  to 
flattery,  has  managed  to  give  it  a  certain  ideal 
expression,  which  is  correct  in  its  lineaments,  while 
it  shows  both  character  and  elevation.  It  displays 
a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  maturity  and  manli- 
ness tlian  was  visible  when  the  model  was  made, 
or  than  can  be  seen  now ;  but  the  cleverness  of  tlie 
sculptor  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Napo- 
leonic tj-pe  of  face  are  obvious  from  the  fact,  that 
the  bust  of  the  figure  is  a  better  portrait  now  than 
when  first  taken.     An  additional  effect  is  noticea- 
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ble  in  consequence  of  the  silver  tint  of  the  group, 
which  contributes  greatly  to  the  hghtoess  and  ani- 
mation of  the  face  and  limbs.  It  is  to  be  foimd 
among  the  exliibits  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Chris- 
tofle  &  Company,  who  have  a  most  brilliant  and 
imposing  show  of  bronzes,  figures  in  gulvano-plaa- 
ter,  dessert-services  in  gilded  silver,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  elegant  and  elaborate  design.  This  statue 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  is  very  attractive,  not  merely 
irom  its  subject  and  the  artistic  merits  that  ore  so 
conspicuous,  bnt  from  the  stj'le  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. A  handsome  boy  and  dog  would  be  always 
gratifying  to  the  eye  and  popular  with  the  world. 
When  raised  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  level 
by  a  clever  sculptor,  they  will  ever  be  admired, 
even  by  those  who  have  a  refined  and  cultivated 
taste. 

In  a  large  court  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
picture-gallery  with  one  of  the  main  cross  avenues, 
lias  been  placed  a  statue  of  Napoleon  the  First.  It 
represents  him  in  his  imperial  robes,  fashioned  in 
the  style  of  the  Roman  toga,  and  comes  from  the 
chisel  of  Guillaume,  who  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
French  artists,  a  pupil  of  Pradier,  and  member  of 
the  Institute.  This  figure  used  to  stand  in  the 
atrium  of  Prince  Napoleon's  Pompeian  Villa,  and 
may  have  been  seen  in  that  place  by  some  of  my 
readers.  It  is  a  work  of  ability,  and  has  this  pe- 
culiarity in  its  drapery,  that  the  edge  of  the  toga 
ifl  everywhere  finished  with  a  deep  border  of  clasmc 
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design  painted  a  delicate  puq)le,  such  as  the  ancient 
Gomans  were  accustomed  to  use.  This  feature, 
thougli  in  general  dubious  as  a.  matter  of  taste,  is 
less  objectionable  as  a  form  of  painted  stone  than 
any  other,  and  caused  the  statue  to  harmonize  well 
with  its  luxurious  and  antique  surroundings  in  the 
original  site  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  refined 
expression  and  delicate  features  of  the  great  Em- 
peror, of  course  lend  their  aid  to  this  modem  adap- 
tation of  classic  days,  and  in  this  respect  he  sur- 
passed both  all  his  European  contemporaries,  as 
well  as  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  France.  Con- 
trast any  one  of  the  numerous  statues  of  the  victor 
of  Auslerlitz  with  those  of  Louis  XIV,,  for  exam- 
ple, and  notice  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  latter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  bass-re- 
lief of  Louis  on  the  arch  of  St.  Denis,  where  that 
monarch  is  represented  in  a  nude  state  with  a  club 
in  his  hand,  and  on  his  head  a  widely  spreading 
amplitude  of  wig,  while  above  predominates  an  angel 
who  is  about  to  bestow  a  crown  upon  this  royal  and 
victorious  Hercules.  Over  this,  and  all  other  sculpt- 
ured follies,  Xapoleon  ever  enjoyed  innate  advan- 
tage, and  it  is  really  difficult  for  an  artist  to  model 
his  features  so  that  their  own  expression  shall  not 
triumph  over  any  incongruous  drapery  or  position. 

Behind  this  figure  is  a  bust  of  Pius  Ninth,  and 
the  walls  on  either  hand  are  covered  with  the  large 
and  magnificent  marbles  in  tarsia-work,  modeled 
by  Baron  Triqueti,  and  intended  for  the  decoration 
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of  the  Wokey  cliapel  at  Windsor,  which  the  Queen 
of  England  has  dedicated  to  tlie  memory  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  In  these  Prince  Albert  is  repre- 
aentcd  as  Moses,  David,  Daniel,  and  Nathaniel,  in 
as  many  separate  tableaux,  and  this  is  only  the  first 
section.  It  would  seem  that  the  Queen,  after  hav- 
ing erected  a  monument  to  her  husband  on  every 
square  mile  of  her  empire,  now  proposes  that  those 
for  which  there  is  no  room  outside  should  be  placed 
in  Windsor  Castle.  When  that  is  ftill,  it  remains  to 
he  seen  what  stop  she  will  take  next.  These  three 
men  are  the  only  ones  whose  names  are  suggested 
by  the  decorations  of  this  apartment,  and  their  con- 
junction ranks  among  those  remarkable  eventualities 
which  no  reader  of  history,  however  shrewd,  could 
ever  venture  to  foretell. 

In  front  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  are  also  six 
busts  by  the  same  artist.  They  are  arranged  three 
on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  once  held  similar  posi- 
tions among  the  household  gods  that  adorned  the 
atrium  of  Prince  Napoleon.  They  present  to  our 
view  the  conqueror  in  as  many  different  eras  of  his 
strange  eventful  history.  At  one  glance  we  see 
the  whole  panorama  of  his  life,  from  his  early  youth 
to  his  death,  and  no  thoughtful  mind  can  look  upon 
them,  without  being  deeply  impressed,  both  by  their 
excellence  as  works  of  art  and  the  wondrous  career 
they  recall.  The  first  represents  him  as  a  young  stu- 
dent at  Bricnne,  impressive,  ardent,  serious,  when 
ambition  had  not  swallowed  up  the  weaker  passions. 
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and  tliere  was  yet  room  for  love.  The  nest  portrays 
him  as  commander  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Spirited 
and  panting  for  glory,  hia  face  lean  and  wasted  with 
the  heavy  burdens  of  one  so  yoimg,  yet  daring  all 
things  and  knowing  no  obstacle,  with  eyes  peering 
earnestly  into  the  future,  as  if  to  pierce  the  mists 
that  obscured  it,  lie  seems  the  very  embodiment 
of  conscious  genius.  His  long  hair  floats  away 
from  his  forehead,  like  clouds  from  a  mountain-top 
that  has  just  passed  through  a  fierce  storm.  The 
lineaments  of  his  lm:e  appear  In  bold  relief,  as  if 
the  soul  itself  was  portrayed  in  living  characters. 
It  was  thus  that  the  hero  of  Lodi,  — 


stood  forth  for  the  admiration  of  the  world,  when 
as  yet  untainted  by  its  grossness  and  comiptions. 
In  the  third  bust  he  appears  as  First  Consul,  when, 
confirmed  in  health  and  power,  the  soul  had,  as  it 


pe,  retired  into  a  deeper  seclui 


Lnd  the 


prog- 


ress of  years  had  covered  up  the  outlines  that  ouce 
Buggested  only  ingenuous  purity  lu-ged  on  by  youth- 
ful genius  and  fiery  ambition.  The  form  is  more 
portly,  the  cheeks  are  ftiller,  as  of  one  who  had 
became  inspired  witli  confidence  in  the  fiiture.  He 
has  reached  that  period  of  his  existence,  when  his 
aspect  first  intimates  the  truth  of  that  which  was 
well  said  of  him  by  an  able  writer,  "  Extreme  agi- 
tation was  the  basis  of  his  existence ;  motion  was 
his  repose  ;  he  lived  in  a  hurricane  and  fettened  oii 
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Rnxiety  and  care."  As  Emperor,  crowned  with 
laurel,  his  cheeks  are  yet  fuller,  but  the  classic  hnea 
remain  the  same.  The  delicately  chiseled  nose 
has  lost  none  of  its  beauty.  Calm  and  serene,  na 
if  his  work  were  done,  he  appears  a  mighty  ocean 
at  rest.  The  fifth  bust,  marked  with  the  fatal 
characters,  1812,  shows  a  forehead  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, its  broad  expanse  darkened  with  overhang- 
ing clouds,  and  ruffled  with  the  first  gusts  of  the 
coming  storm.  There  is  a  strange  unsteady  look 
in  the  eyes,  as  if  they  could  neither  regard  the 
past  with  complacency,  nor  the  fiiture  with  confi- 
dence ;  yet  they  are  still  lit  with  the  gleams  of  hope, 
and  the  iace  expresses  earnest  resolution  and  cour- 
age never  to  submit  or  yield.  From  this  to  the  last 
we  pass  over  a  broad  and  tempestuous  abyss,  and 
behold  before  us  the  exile  of  St.  Helena,  upon  the 
shores  of  the  loud  resoimding  sea,  adding  his  lonely 
plaint  to  the  melancholy  tale  which  the  waves  are 
ever  teUing.  Yet  even  here  he  is  never  less  than 
archangel  mined ;  and  the  cares  of  empire,  the 
thunders  of  a  hundred  battles,  and  the  bitter  pros- 
tration of  defeat,  have  but  slightly  sunk  the  once 
fall  cheeks,  and  that  only  to  mark  in  stronger  lines 
the  lineaments  of  days  that  are  gone.  The  dreams 
uf  fresh  ambition  even  now  seem  to  struggle  along 
the  yet  resounding  chords,  though  the  touch  of  the 
master  shall  no  longer  awake  them  to  glory  again. 
Through  the  rents  that  time  has  made,  the  soul 
looks  forth  with  somewliat  of  its  old  fire  and  energy. 


:  and  libor  of  his  mini 
ought  the  mnre  that  should  coafine  it  ii 

Intermixed  with  these  lineaments  is  still  a 
deep  shade  of  thoughtful  sadness,  of  serious  reflec- 
tion, and  doubt  as  to  the  great  problem  as  yet 
unsolved,  even  by  his  all-powerful  genius.  There 
is  a  wistful  gaze  in  the  eyes,  as  if  across  the  stormy 
miun  they  strove  to  see  tlie  beacon  light  that  marks 
the  haven  of  hope,  and  could  not  discern  it.  And 
thus  we  stand  before  the  sculptor's  creation,  and, 
answering  glance  with  glance,  also  seek  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  the  all-hail  hereafter.  Shall  we 
meet  the  spoiled  child  of  destiny  in  the  courts  of 
the  Lord  as  his  minister  and  scourge,  an  avenging 
angel  sent  to  execute  his  wrath  upon  the  sons  of 
men,  or  in  the  caves  of  vengeance  as  a  mighty  and 
snccessful  tyrant,  incited  merely  bv  human  passion 
and  lust  of  power,  like  &  great  river,  rich  with  dead 
men's  souls,  that  has  borne  its  weltering  freight  into 
the  broad  ocean  of  eternity ;  a  desolating  volcano 
that  has  vomited  forth  blighting  and  curses  upon 
mankind,  and  eaten  out  the  heart  of  a  whole  conti- 
nent? 

La  Fontaine  has  written,  as  the  beginning  of  one 
of  his  fables,  the  often  trutliM  lines  — 


To  minds  of  a  certain  class  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  this  applies  M-ith  emphatic  accuracy. 
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Living,  as  did  their  author,  in  the  reign  of  that 
grand  monarque  who  was  the  greatest  actor  of  inaj- 
eatj'  that  ever  lived,  and  only  that,  —  the  most  mag- 
nificent sham  that  ever  reigned,  who  for  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century  imposed  upon  his  peo- 
ple, the  world,  and  hiuiBelf,  till  death  revealed  to 
him  and  them  the  truth,  —  La  Fontaine  might  well 
pen  tliese  words  with  an  inward  conviction  of  their 
meaning.  But  to  Napoleon  they  do  not  apply. 
He  was  no  princely  hypocrite,  no  whited  sepulchre. 
On  his  countenance  geniua  had  signified  licr  pres- 
ence in  characters  that  all  might  read.  There  was 
ever  in  his  lineaments  from  his  earliest  days  some- 
thing which  gave  the  world  assurance  that  he  was 
not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.  Like  Augustus, 
to  whom  his  striking  resemblance  has  been  often 
noticed,  he  was  handsome  at  every  period  of  his  life. 
Like  Alexander  and  Csesar,  his  ieatures  ofll-red  an 
instructive  and  suggestive  study  to  artists,  not 
merely  from  the  genius  of  their  possessor,  but  from 
their  classic  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  their  ex- 
pression. And  these  were  difierent  at  each  grada- 
tion of  his  career.  How  great  is  the  range  from 
the  fiery  paladin  of  Lodi  to  the  sad  exile  of  St. 
Helena  I  Yet  he  is  ever  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  His  hif^h 
descent  is  evidenced,  not  by  a  long  line  of  noble 
names,  but  through  finely  chiseled  nose  and  lips,  a 
Grecian  contour,  and  eyes  at  which  the  whole  soul 
looked  forth  with  most  meaning  and  irresistible  fiis- 
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cination.  And  it  is  uot  merely  artistic  flattery  that 
has  thus  handed  down  to  us  his  form  and  features, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  are  accu- 
rately given.  Not  only  do  contemporary  writings 
and  other  sources  of  information  agree  in  the 
description  they  offer,  but  the  engravers,  Lebrun 
and  Andrieu,  have  on  numerous  medals  preserved 
his  lineaments  with  a  truthfulness  and  beauty  of 
A'orkmansliip  that  leave  no  uncertainty.  Thus  his 
aspect  has  been  faithfully  preserved  in  the  same 
way  that  the  traits  of  the  Roman  Emperors  have 
been  transmitted  to  this  age. 

The  ablest  work  of  sculpture  at  the  Esliibition  is 
a  sitting  statue  of  Napoleon,  representing  his  last 
days.  It  is  by  the  Italian  artist,  Vela,  and  really 
of  much  merit.  It  gives  one  a  higher  idea  of  his 
capacity  than  anything  he  has  yet  done,  for  his  for- 
mer works  have  not  ranked  greatly  above  that 
mediocrity  which  is  so  obvious  at  the  present  day 
among  his  countiymen  In  this  branch  of  art.  The 
figure  is  well  appreciated,  and  constantly  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  admirers.  It  is  a  sort  of  merited  jus- 
tice that  brings  from  Italy  to  his  capital  such  a  tribute 
to  the  immortality  of  tlie  present  Emperor's  family, 
for  Napoleon  III.  has  ever  been  the  most  constant 
&iend  of  that  country,  and  from  the  day  when, 
young  and  chivalrous,  he  shed  his  blood  for  her  at 
Forli,  to  now,  he  has  never  spared  mind,  body,  or 
treasure  in  her  behalf.  It  would  have  been  a  court- 
eons   and  considerate  act  to  present  this  work  to 
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him,  but  as  it  is,  he  has  s^honii  his  admiration  of  ita 
excellence  bv  its  purchase.  It  will  eventually  find 
its  way,  in  all  probability,  to  the  Lou^■Te.  The  sink- 
ing Emperor  is  seated  upon  a  chair  and  supported 
by  pillows.  His  attitude  shows  the  languor  of  foil- 
ing strength,  as  wlien  one  yields  slowly  to  the 
approach  of  mortality.  On  his  knees  is  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  his  fingers  rest  on  either  side  of  it,  as 
if  he  were  even  now  modeling  anew  that  which  he 
had  so  often  changed.  Tlie  hands,  that  were  once 
so  beautiful,  and  which  we  are  told  he  often  looked 
upon  with  pride,  are  extremely  well  done,  and  their 
fieshj  appearance  is  most  remarkable.  The  features 
are  somewhat  shrunken,  and  the  outlines  of  his 
younger  days  are  clearly  seen,  though  their  expres- 
sion is  harder  and  more  severe.  His  eyes  are 
deeply  sunk,  and  the  forehead  overhangs  them  like 
a  precipice.  Their  gaze  is  steady  and  seems  to  be 
fixed  far  off  upon  the  coming  fiiture,  with  an  inten- 
sity which  is  extremely  life-hke  and  impressive. 
The  rich  gown,  or  robe,  that  he  wears,  has  fallen 
away  from  his  breast  and  left  it  bare.  One  can 
almost  sec  the  last  faint  pulsations  of  his  heart,  as 
the  tide  of  life  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  uncertainty 
of  decaying  strength.  In  spite  of  apparent  bodily 
weakness,  the  whole  expression  of  the  face  is  that 
of  one  who  goes  forth  to  meet  a  powerful  enemy 
with  firmness  and  confiding  valor ;  while  the  lips 
firmly  compressed,  and  the  upper  one  slightly  ele- 
vated and   swollen,   as  if  with   disdain   or  pride, 
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strongly  add  to  this  and  increase  its  energy.  It  is 
an  Emperor  that  lies  dying  before  us,  and  in  this 
sculptured  image  we  see  the  conqueror  of  Europe 
and  the  successor  of  Charlemagne  slowly,  though 
grandly,  yielding  to  the  approach  of  that  mortality 
which  none  can  resist. 

"  Dora  en  paix,  daax  b^roi,  «ig«  (t  grand  pI4b£ien, 
Dan,  noua  (e  b^niuoni!  Le  gnui  bomme  de  bien 
Tit  pour  loiu;  quuid  il  meurt.  U  Icrretoat  euli^n, 
Aattnl  qng  Min  jujt,  devlent  Mm  h^ritiin  t " 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

EAU    AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 

As  one  result  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  that 
not  by  any  means  insignificant,  there  is  a  power- 
fiil  gathering  of  the  dominant  rare  in  Paris,  and  if 
there  were  any  unanimity  in  their  clans,  we  might 
suddenly  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  new  revo- 
lution, and  wake  up  some  fine  morning  to  see  the 
edifice  crowned  with  an  Otliello  Premier,  or  a  Toua- 
saint  rOnverture  Second.  At  present,  however, 
this  is  not  really  much  dreaded,  as  Napoleon,  for 
the  most  part,  has  his  wits  about  him,  and  probably 
approves  of  the  good  old  Horatian  maxim,  Nimmm 
ne  crede  colon,  which,  by  the  way,  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  some  persons  in  office  in  the  United 
States.  At  this  moment  the  city  is  so  fiill  of 
"  Booty  bosoms,"  that  it  would  seem  that  all  the 
friends  of  the  sons  of  Ham  had  combined  to  fiimish 
a  large  share  of  them  with  those  luxurious  enjoy- 
ments which  our  fathers  married  to  immortal  verse, 
when  they  sang  the  spirited  quatrain,  — 

"  Mul  wiit  for  me  W  let  you  know 
Pump  gel  no  belief  ivid  his  ahin  j 
The  docton  do  deviie  him  go 
Widoul  deliy  to  Concord  ipring." 
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They  swell  round  the  metropolis  of  France,  as  if 
they  owned  it,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island, 
and  look  npon  us  groundlings,  as  if  our  tamcnesa 
was  shocking  to  tliem.  Three  days  ago  there  was 
an  arrival  of  Egj-ptian  troops  from  Mexico.  They 
are  four  hundred  in  number,  and  have  been  aiding 
in  the  conquest  of  that  country  under  the  flag  of 
Maximilian.  Tliey  are  to  remain  here  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  have  had  quarters  allotted  them  in  the 
barracks  near  the  SStel  des  Invalidea.  They  will 
await  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  act  as  a  body- 
guard during  his  stay  here.  They  are  impressive 
specimens  of  their  class,  and  cause  great  excitement 
when  they  appear  in  the  streets.  They  are  mostly 
men  of  large  size  and  good  proportions.  Their  uni- 
form is  a  white,  close-fitting  cotton  jacket,  with  tight 
sleeves,  a  short  petticoat  of  the  same  hue  and  material, 
and  a  broad  crimson  sash  around  the  waist.  The 
lower  garment  is  bound  around  their  legs  by  long 
white  gaiters.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  a 
white /ez  with  a  crimson  tassel,  when  on  duty;  at 
other  times,  the  cap  is  of  the  latter  color  and  the  tas- 
sel dark  blue.  The  contrast  between  this  dress  and 
their  own  skins  is  most  striking.  They  all  look  as 
if  they  had  been  hewn  out  of  the  "  gross  darkness 
that  might  be  felt ; "  and  if  Nature  had  exhausted 
tilt'  contents  of  all  her  soot-pots,  she  could  not  have 
made  them  blacker.  If  they  were  caught  out  in  a 
shower  of  ink,  every  drop  would  show  on  them  like 
a  chalk-mark.     At  night  they  have  the  appearance 
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of  ghosts  without  heads.  The  ball  of  the  eye  is  so 
large  and  dark,  that  it  entirely  conceals  the  rest  of 
it  J  and  if  the  order  to  their  enemies  was  not  to  fire 
till  they  saw  the  whites  of  them,  these  Abj-ssinian 
Turcos  would  have  very  little  need  of  powdM  to 
secure  the  victorj'  in  any  engagement. 

In  addition  to  those,  in  a  few  days  there  will  be 
an  arrival  of  a  hundred  negroes  from  Senegambia. 
They  belong  to  the  first  nobiHty  of  that  happv 
region,  as  tlie  French  papers  inform  us,  and  proba- 
bly do  not  know  that  Bishop  Heber  had  the  ill 
grace  to  refer  to  it  as  the  land  "  where  only  man 
is  vile,"  otherwise  they  might  hesitate  before  favor- 
ing the  whites  with  their  presence.  As  they  are  to 
be  brought  here  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, whose  subjects  they  are,  they  will  have  a 
courteous  reception,  and  the  Monitear  will  doubtless 
term  them,  as  the  "London  Times"  did  President 
Roberts,  of  Liberia,  gentlemen  "  of  highly  polished 
exterior."  As  to  this  qualification,  we  shall  have 
ample  means  of  judging  on  their  advent,  as  the 
papers  say  that  they  wear  no  clothing,  or  at  least 
none  to  speak  of.  Besides  these  specimens  of 
African  growth,  there  are  abundance  of  Tunisians 
here,  and  one  meets  them  at  every  turn  in  their 
eccentric  costume,  which  I  find,  to  my  surprise,  in- 
variably comprehends  a  pair  of  civilized  shoes,  fear- 
fiilly  down  at  the  heel.  This  1  could  not  acconnt 
for  at  first,  but  have  since  discovered  it  to  be  the 
result  of  an  effort  on  their  part  to  adapt  themselves 
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to  our  dress,  as  to  that  extremity  of  their  bodifs. 
Being  accustomed  to  wear  slippers  without  heels, 
they  find  tlieae  latter  an  intolerable  burden,  both 
from  the  size  of  this  portion  of  the  foot  and  its  tend- 
erness, as  heretofore  it  has  been  subjected  to  no  press- 
ure, and  has  not  therefore  become  in  any  degree 
hardened.  The  Bey  of  Tunis  must  be  a  cunning 
old  fox,  and  has  out-Heroded  Herod  in  that  resjiect ; 
for  being  greatly  in  want  of  funds,  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  Exposition  to  aid  him  in  making  "  a 
raise."  For  tliis  purpose,  at  least  so  it  would  seem, 
he  has  proved  himself  quite  as  smart  as  the  Imperial 
Commission,  or  a  Swiss  financier,  and  I  don't  know 
how  anything  more  could  be  said  in  his  praise.  If  any 
one  has  a  fou  left  after  passing  through  their  hands, 
the  world  should  give  him  a  medal  for  his  abilities. 
The  Bey  has  fitted  up  his  palace  in  tlie  Park  most 
superbly  and  gorgeously ;  has  made  arrangements 
for  gratHying  the  curiosity  of  the  people  by  building 
two  dens  under  it  for  lions  and  tigers  ;  and  sent  over 
a  cafS  altogether  unique,  with  a  band  of  native 
music.  As  to  the  latter,  the  notes  they  produce 
range  over  nearly  one  octave,  and  are  about  as 
lively  as  a  passage  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  vid 
M.  Lessep's  new  canal.  There  is  this  difl'erence 
between  them  and  Paganini :  that  whereas  the  latter 
was  "  great  on  a  single  string,"  they  are  very  small 
indeed,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering that  they  come  from  a  land  where  that  in- 
Btmment  takes  so  prominent  a  share  in  the  adminia- 
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tration  of  the  government.  The  entertainment  they 
produce,  though  at  first  not  debilitating,  by  reason 
of  its  novelty,  gradually  becomes  tame  and  insipid 
as  kissing  one's  sister.  There  are  five  performers, 
and  the  harmony  is  extracted  from  as  many  different 
instruments.  They  sit  on  a  raised  bencli  opposite 
the  principal  door,  and  twang  away  at  their  dreary 
drawl,  till  one  feels  the  top  of  his  head  fairly  loos- 
ened. How  they  mauagf  to  produce  so  much  mo- 
notony from  80  many  sources,  I  cannot  comprehend : 
but  it  is  so.  The  piSce  de  rSsistance  is  a  large  earthen 
jar,  over  the  month  of  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of 
parchment,  very  possibly  the  skin  of  tlie  last  Bey, 
whom  the  present  one  bowstringed,  because  be 
thought  he  bad  hved  too  long  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  This  innocent  bit  of  cuticle  is  exasper- 
ated with  the  fingers,  and  notliing  more.  Holding 
it  on  a  triangle  formed  by  resting  bis  right  foot  on 
bis  left  knee,  the  player  alternately  thumps,  titillates, 
and  scrapes  it ;  while  his  assistants  follow  on  in  hot 
pursuit,  —  with  as  little  melody  as  a  Yankee  former 
trying  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees,  —  aided  by  a.  tam- 
bour, a  viol  with  one  chord,  a  fiddle  that  has  outlived 
its  usefijlness,  and  another  instrument  of  which  I 
know  not  the  name,  but  take  to  be  a  sackbut  that 
once  belonged  to  Nebuch.idnezzar.  Besides  all 
these  discords,  the  drummer  mutters  a  low  and  dis- 
mal chant,  like  the  moan  of  one  in  his  last  agony. 
The  aggregate  of  melody  from  these  efforts  may  be 
perhaps  imagined  by  those  who  have  that  faculty 
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largely  developed,  but  n-ould  need  the  pen  of  a  Poe 
to  describe  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 

Most  persons  would  need  no  other  evidence  than 
the  above  that  the  establishment  termed  the  Cafe 
de  Tunis  is  really  what  it  claims  to  be,  and  is  man- 
aged by  botia  fide  Tunisians.  But  if  any  one  were 
so  skeptical  as  to  desire  it,  he  would  find  all  the  ad- 
ditional testimony  he  wanted  in  the  coffee.  I  took 
one  cup,  and  it  carried  conviction  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  my  system.  It  tasted  like  the  contents 
of  a  whole  apothecary's  shop  boiled  down  into  one 
deadly  mess,  and  had  a  deposit  of  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  which  reminded  me  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
I  had  often  heard  of  the  strength  of  this  beverage  at 
the  East,  as  being  so  pivnoncS,  that  a  spoon  would 
rest  in  it  unsupported  and  upright  as  a  temperance 
man  of  fifteen  years'  standing  —  perhaps  more  so 
than  some  —  but  never  before  happened  to  en- 
counter the  proof  of  it.  This  solidified  Mocha,  for 
so  it  was  claimed  to  be,  was  served  in  small  egg- 
shaped  cups,  each  of  which  cont^ned  about  two 
teaspoonfiils  of  Uquid  and  the  same  quantity  of  pre- 
cipitate. No  eatables  are  sold,  and  only  beer  in 
addition  to  the  above,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  "  carouse  pottle  deep,"  or  get  drunk  on  the  prem- 
ises. The  beer  is  not  fabricated  in  Tunis,  for- 
tunately for  the  drinkers,  but  is  brewed  under  the 
shadow  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  so  that  one  may 
liave  some  confidence  that  it  will  develop  a  gracious 
tendency  towards   ofisettuig   the    effect  of  Pagan 
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coffee  on  the  systems  of  those  wlio  swallow  both. 
There  is  still  another  fascination  from  Africa  be- 
sides the  music  and  the  drinks,  snd  that  is  a  Tuniai- 
mne,  who  sits  behind  a  little  counter  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  and  condescends  to  lower  her  veil  for  the 
benefit  of  the  visitors,  I  don't  think  lier  sacrifice 
is  appreciated,  though,  for  I  heard  a  Frencliman 
near  me  express  the  ungallant  wish  that  she  would 
raise  it  again,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  agreed  with 
him.  She  is  as  homely  as  the  Sphinx,  without  its 
claims  to  our  admiration  in  the  shape  of  antiquity 
and  silence, — which  latter,  by  the  way,  is  a  most  es- 
timable virtue  in  woman,  —  and  beyond  a  pair  of 
rather  light  eyes,  has  not  the  least  charm  of  form 
or  expression.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
however,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  them,  the 
Caf^  de  Turtig  is  one  of  the  most  popular  novelties 
of  the  Exposition,  and  is  quite  as  much  crowded  as 
the  Russian  restaurant. 

Now  that  this  result  has  been  reached,  the  Bey 
has  just  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  I  don't  know 
the  Tunisian  for  this  phrase,  otherwise  I  would 
clothe  it  in  a  leas  conunonplacc  garb,  hut  my  readers 
will  understand  it.  One  fine  day  all  the  morning 
and  evening  papers  contained  a  rather  lengthy  arti- 
cle with  Tunis  for  the  subject  thereof,  and  expressed 
in  substantially  these  words :  "  Our  subscribers  have 
doubtless  all  seen  or  heard  of  the  extraordinary 
richness  and  luxury  of  the  palace  of  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  which  his  Eminence  has  caused  to  be  built 
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in  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition.  This  must  have 
^ven  eveiy  beholder,  as  it  has  ourselves,  a  vast  idea 
(^the  enormous  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country 
from  which  it  emanates.  These  are  in  great  need 
of  further  development,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  our  advertisements  that  the  Bey  pro- 
poses to  promote  this  improvement  through  the 
medium  of  a  loan.  Those  who  wish  to  aid  this  ruler 
in  his  laudable  undertakuig  will  notice  that  the  in- 
ducements offered  for  their  investment  are  very  at- 
tractive," I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  exact 
language  of  any  one  of  these  insertions,  but  the 
above  will  afford  a  very  good  idea  of  the  sum 
total.  Whether  a  gratifying  response  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Bey  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  at  all 
events  it  is  a  new  indication  of  smartness  on  the 
part  of  the  long-sufTering  colored  race,  and  will  go 
far  to  show  that  the  artful  dodgers  in  Ins  much- 
abused  country  have  not  yet  died  out.  What  with 
the  above  negro  development,  the  black  soldiers  of 
the  French  army  that  one  often  encounters  in  the 
streets,  the  waiters  of  the  same  hue  that  attend 
upon  the  customers  of  the  American  restaurant,  the 
sable  interpreters  at  the  Exhibition  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  tlieir  countrjmen  who  do  not  know 
French,  and  tlie  neutral  tints  at  every  comer  in  the 
shape  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  Moors,  Malays  and  oth- 
ers, one  is  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
more  lugubrious  shades  arc  in  the  ascendant  here, 
just  as  they  arc  in  the  United  States.     It  would  he 
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Strange  if  Ham  should  turn  up  a  trump  after  all,  in 
spite  of  Noah's  unkind  remarks  to  him.  I  have 
learned  that  we  are  to  have  a  new  pigment  from 
Madagascar  in  a  few  days,  and  tills  will  afford  a 
fiimous  opportunity  for  those  who  desire  to  see  into 
how  many  shades,  from  ink  to  cream  color,  the  blood 
of  Ham  has  diverged.  A  "  Hova  prince,"  whatever 
that  may  be,  a  cousin  of  the  Queen  of  that  country, 
has  been  sent  hither  to  study  the  great  Mxpoai,  and 
has  already  left  Tamaiiva  with  a  numerous  suite. 
He  will  probably  find  a  great  deal  more  than  he  ex- 
pected, both  in  the  X.  and  outside  of  it. 

It  13  to  be  regretted  that  tliis  royal  barbarian  did 
not  arrive  a  few  days  earher,  especially  if  he  de- 
signed to  include  natural  liistory  among  his  studies, 
for  he  would  have  seen  a  more  curious  specimen  of 
animated  nature  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most,  and 
that  was  a  camel  race. 

Among  the  immense  number  of  curiosities  from 
every  part  of  the  world  which  one  encounters  at  the 
Great  Exhibition,  not  by  any  means  the  least  in- 
teresting are  four  dromedaries.  Two  of  these  come 
from  Egypt,  and  were  sent  over  by  the  Viceroy  of 
that  country ;  the  others  belong  to  the  French  Gov- 
omment,  and  have  been  for  some  years  used  by  the 
military  authorities  in  the  south  of  Algeria.  Here 
their  services  have  been  invaluable,  both  by  reason 
of  their  endurance  and  their  speed.  One  of  them 
is  especially  swift  and  strong,  and  is  said  to  liave 
once  on  an  emergency  travelled  over  the  trackless 
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deserts  of  that  region  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  thirty  hours.  Since  their  arrival  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  some  dlscnssion  has  naturally  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  fleetness  of  these  animals, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  test  the  question,  as  far 
as  practicable,  by  a  trial  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
This  took  place  at  ten  in  tlie  morning,  and  was  cer- 
tainly aa  piquant  and  amusing  a  spectacle  aa  any- 
thing I  have  seen  in  Paris,  even  in  the  present 
abundance  of  novel  and  exciting  displays.  The 
ground  selected  was  near  the  Barriere  de  Paest/, 
and  the  track  extended  from  that  point  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  from  which  it  returned  in  an  irregular 
carve  to  the  gate-way  where  it  began.  The  course 
was  a  distorted  oval  of  about  one  kilometer,  five 
eighths  of  an  English  mile,  in  length. 

When  I  reached  the  spot  assigned  for  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  its  near- 
est approach  to  the  gi'and  drive  that  leads  around 
it,  the  prospect  was  extremely  gay.  The  water 
glittered  in  the  sun,  while  mimic  waves  excited  by 
the  morning  breeze  were  cast  ashore  upon  tlic 
beach  of  the  island.  The  tasteful  kiosk  at  the  head 
of  the  latter,  which  forms  so  attractive  an  element 
in  the  views  of  the  Soi«,  stood  out  in  bright  relief 
against  tlie  sombre  evergreens  behind  it.  At  its 
base  the  cascade  fell  tumultuously  over  the  rocks, 
covered  with  ivy  and  woodbine,  on  which  it  stands. 
Beyond  was  the  elegant  bridge,  partly  concealed 
with   creepers   and  climbing  plants,  that  connects 
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I.lie  islands.  Around  us  were  beds  of  acarlet  gera- 
niums and  blue  lobelia  in  profusion,  while  to  the 
left  was  the  broad  sloping  lawn  aloug  the  edge  of 
which  the  camels  were  to  run.  Tliis  was  here  and 
there  dotted  with  clumps  of  rare  trees,  among 
which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  our  gigantic  Califor- 
nia pine,  already  growing  vigorously,  and  evidently 
taking  kindly  to  its  new  habitat.  Dotting  the  ave- 
nue in  each  direction  were  numbers  of  spectators, 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  at  that  early 
hour,  mostly  horsemen  taking  their  morning  ride. 
Many  of  them  were  superbly  mounted,  and  as  the 
animals  they  rode  danced  to  and  fro,  their  well- 
groomed  coats  reflected  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. Tlie  dromedaries  were  crouched  in  pairs  in 
each  of  a  couple  of  little  groves  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  However  much  the  beholders  might  feel 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  race,  they  —  that 
is  the  camels  —  did  not  exert  their  amour  propre  to 
the  extent  of  caring  in  the  least  which  of  tlieni  won. 
They  were  evidently  half  frightened  and  half  ugly, 
and  craned  their  necks  in  every  direction ;  while 
they  cast  sinister  glances  from  under  their  shaggy 
and  half-closed  eyebrows.  One  of  them  was  in  a 
state  eitlier  of  great  terror  or  ferocity,  —  I  could 
not  quite  decide  which,  —  and  from  the  depths  of 
his  inner  consciousness  and  wonderiiil  hydraulic  ap- 
paratus produced  groans,  lamentations,  and  whim- 
tliat  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone. 
He  appeared  to  have  a  separate  pain  in  each  of  his 
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four  stomaciis.  Tlieir  long  and  awkward  hind  legs, 
as  they  squatted  on  the  turf,  were  twiated  together 
ui  a.  compiication  of  which  I  never  supposed  bones 
capable.  The  Algerians  were  at  least  a  third  larger 
and  heavior  than  tlieir  competitors  and  partly  cov- 
ered with  hair.  This  hung  here  and  there  iu  loose 
masses,  and  their  bodies  were  deeply  scarred  with 
the  girths  of  their  saddles.  The  Egyptians  were 
of  slighter  build,  with  no  hair,  and  apjMireatly  more 
dodle  in  temper.  Once  in  a  while,  when  they 
were  approached  too  closely,  or  were  offended  at 
anything,  the  former  distended  their  jaws,  with  a 
hissing  sound,  and  from  the  bottom  of  their  throats 
ejected  their  saliva  at  the  object  of  their  annoyance 
in  a  stream  of  several  feet  long.  When  doing  tliis, 
they  opened  their  eyes  and  looked  fixedly  at  the 
keeper,  or  whoever  it  might  be,  probably  to  see  if 
they  had  killed  him.  They  had  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, rings  in  their  noses,  and  were  guided  partly 
by  these,  partly  by  goading  and  pimclung  with  a 
long  lance.  At  a  stroke  from  tlie  latter  on  tlie  left 
side  of  the  neck  they  knelt  down,  while  a  blow  on 
the  right  compelled  them  to  rise. 

And  now  came  the  moment  of  departure,  and 
their  keepers,  first  indorsing  tliemselves,  forced 
them  to  get  up.  The  Arabs  were  clothed  in  tur- 
bans and  robes  of  white,  crimson,  and  blue,  and  ev- 
idently felt  great  interest  in  the  result.  Those  not 
on  the  dromedaries  ran  to  and  fro,  gesticulated  with 
vehemence,  and  jabbered  their  outlandish  dialect  iu 
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a  manner  that  seemed  really  distracting.  As  tlie 
aDimala  came  forward  in  their  awkward  way, 
crowned  first  with  their  high-peaked  saddles,  and 
finally  with  the  tawny  sons  of  the  desert  who 
drove  tliem,  the  effect  was  very  picturesque  ;  upon 
the  horaes  it  was  more  than  that,  for  their  artistic 
tastes  being  ill  developed,  they  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  It  was  greatly  interesting  to  watcli 
these  intelligent  and  s]iirited  creatures,  as  the  cam- 
els, before  hidden  by  the  crowd  that  surrounded 
them,  gradually  emerged,  till  they  towered  above 
everything,  and  slowly  walked  forth.  Some  at  once 
stood  erect  on  their  hind  legs  and  danced  to  and  fro 
with  excitement ;  some  stretched  out  their  necks 
and  bent  down  their  ears  with  faces  expressing  the 
deepest  curiosity ;  others  put  their  nostrils  close  to 
those  of  their  neighbors,  and,  snorting  at  intervals, 
appeared  to  be  carrying  on  a  sort  of  wondering  con- 
versation. It  had  been  arranged  that  the  trial 
should  take  place  in  two  races,  one  of  each  species 
being  pitted  against  the  other  in  both.  The  signal 
was  given,  and  away  shot  the  lithe  and  dingy  Egyp- 
tian with  the  impetus  of  a  rocket.  His  gait  was 
clumsy  and  shambling,  and  he  threw  out  bia  flat 
spongy  feet  on  each  side  like  a  great  polj'pus.  The 
Algerian,  however,  was  evidently  confused  by  the 
novelty  of  his  situation,  and  it  was  entirely  impossi- 
ble to  make  him  understand  what  they  wanted  bim 
to  do.  No  goading  coidd  make  bim  start,  and  when 
liis  driver  pulled  the  ring  in  his  nostril,  it  only  twisted 
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his  long  gutta-perclia  neck,  till  bis  nose  rested  upon 
the  &ont  of  tlie  saddle  in  helpless  and  ungainly  stu- 
pidity. Finally,  performing  no  less  than  four  pirou- 
ettes, he  shot  off  at  a  tangent  into  the  crowd  of 
horses  and  carriages  on  the  right.  Wild  was  the 
conftiaion,  and  terrible  the  excitement.  At  this  the 
Algerian  keej>ers,  losing  the  slight  modicum  of  pa- 
tience that  remained  to  them,  rushed  forward  and 
rained  a  perfect  shower  of  blows  upon  the  beast, 
thus  finally  foi-ciiig  him  into  the  track.  At  length 
he  started,  but  with  a  sort  of  detemiuied  obstinacy 
tliat  liad  plainly  resolved  not  to  win  the  race,  if  this 
result  could  bo  avoided.  His  movement  was  heavy 
and  slow,  and  reminded  me  of  those  old  four-horse 
coaches  in  which  English  noblemen  used  to  go  up 
to  London  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second, 
expression  was  that  of  an  animal  deeply  ^ 
but  bent  on  avaihng  itself  of  the  earhest  opportu- 
nity for  revenge, 

His  rival  had  long  before  this  disappeared  around 
the  first  sharp  bend  in  the  track,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd,  which  slowly  changed  to  jeers,  as  they 
travelled  towards  the  scene  of  his  own  refractory 
gyrations.  The  Egj'ptian  was  tlien  scurrying  on 
with  an  energy  that  seemed  to  distort  every  bone  in 
his  body.  His  driver,  perched  up  aloft,  was  boating 
his  flank  with  Ins  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he 
held  high  in  air  the  rein  tliat  was  attached  to  the 
nostril.  Every  muscle,  nerve,  and  fibre  was  thrilled 
with  irenzy,  and  his  white  robes  and  crimson  sash 
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Butterecl  tar  behind  him  in  the  wind.  I  could  not 
help  tliiiiking  of  Sister  Anne  on  the  summit  of 
Bluebeard's  tower,  and  her  fervent  gesticulations  to 
the  avenging  brother.  Soon  we  saw  them  both 
about  half  way  round  the  course,  and  still  in  as  rio- 
lent  agitation.  Quietly  they  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  spectatoi-s,  some  of  whom  had  bets 
pending  on  tlie  issue,  already  looked  upon  the  affair 
as  settled,  when  at  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
stand  the  succtssftil  competitor,  already  on  the  jmint 
of  blossoming  all  over  with  the  laurels  of  a  prize 
camel,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  done 
enough  for  the  honor  of  old  Nile,  and  without  any 
preliminaries  squatted  instanter  on  all  fours  in  the 
middle  of  the  track ;  and  there  he  stayed  tor  several 
minutes  under  a  fire  of  blows  and  punches,  curses 
and  kicks,  from  his  exasperated  Fellaiis,  that  would 
have  disconcerted  even  a  mule.  Meanwhile  pon- 
derous dignity  came  slowly  lumbering  up,  passed  by 
like  the  Levite  on  the  other  side,  and,  coming  to  a 
stop  at  the  goal,  was  declared  the  winner.  His  jawa 
were  both  covered  with  froth,  and  as  he  looked 
round  for  some  one  to  spit  at,  he  opened  his  month 
till  we  could  see  almost  the  whole  of  his  internal 
machinery.  He  could  not  have  yawned  more  com- 
prehensively, if  he  had  been  reading  the  jxK-try  of 
Satan  Montgomery,  or  been  preached  at  by  a 
bishop.  His  convulsions  were  dreadful  to  witness, 
and  he  endently  thought  that  no  created  thing  had 
ev«r  been  ao  wantonly  abused  aa  he.     He  elabo 
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rated  such  sighs  and  groans  from  within  as  if  seek- 
ing to  work  upon  our  better  natures,  that  had 
any  raeraber  of  the  Anti-C  rue  I  ty-to- Animals-Society 
been  present,  we  should  all  probably  have  been  at 
once  haled  before  the  nearest  _?'«</?  de  paix.  He  was 
finally  led  away  to  a  grove  near  by,  and  tied  to  a 
tree,  where  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  was 
hissing  at  any  one  that  came  near  liim,  and  shooting 
out  from  under  his  eyebrows  flashes  of  vindictive 
lightning  from  the  storm  that  was  bellowing  within 
him. 

So  ended  the  course  aux  dromadairet.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  general  opinion  that  "  the  ship  of  the  des- 
ert "  was  hardly  a  reliable  craft  in  the  BoU  de 
Bouhgne,  and  that,  unless  his  performances  in  Al- 
geria were  somewhat  different  from  those  we  had 
just  seen,  the  minister  of  war  had  better  set  up 
another  line  of  expresses,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  let 
the  African  subjects  of  Napoleon  "  revolute  "  them- 
selves out  of  his  dominions.  Whatever  their  de- 
scent might  be  claimed  to  be,  it  was  plain  tliat  they 
had  in  their  veins  little  of  the  blood  of  Mohammed's 
"Alborak,"  and  in  spite  of  their  genealogy,  there 
could  be  but  little  hope  of  profit  in  trying  to  breed 
a  racing  stud  from  them.  The  turfites  that  were 
present  would  hardly  be  induced  to  back  them, 
either  in  purse  or  person,  and  thought  that  tboiiffh 
these  creatures  were  very  well  in  their  way,  the 
sooner  they  were  out  of  ours  the  better. 
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THE    RESERVED    QABDEN, 

The  few  warm  days  just  past  Lave  liad  a  most 
benignant  influence  upon  the  Garden  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  added  a  tliousaiid  chamia  to  that 
small  segment  of  Paradise.  And  when  I  apply  to 
it  the  latter  name,  I  think  it  quite  flattering  to  tlie 
abode  of  our  original  ancestors,  for  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  that  was  inclosed  with  lofty 
palings  of  a  hundred  elegant  and  elaborate  pat- 
terns, that  it  abounded  in  summer-houses  and 
kioaks  infinite  in  their  variety  of  size  and  color, 
or  was  otlierwise  one  half  so  richly  adorned  as 
this  green  gem  of  our  siufiil  world.  The  crisped 
brookg  that  "  rolled  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of 
gold,"  were  not  inhabited  by  caqj  a  hundred  years 
of  age,  nor  were  there  magnificent  aquaria,  where 
one  might  study  at  his  ease  through  broad  Bwee[>s 
of  plate  ^lass  the  habits  of  the  finny  tnbe,  and  watch 
their  gractrful  motions.  All  these  and  more  were 
wanting,  and  we  cannot  but  regard  ouraelvcs  as 
quite  lucky  in  the  advantages  that  we  at  present 
enjoy,  especially  when  we  think  of  the  style  in  which 
"  the  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife  "  lived  in  other 
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respects.  Obviously,  we  are  better  in  our  own  estate. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  originals  of  all  the  trees  that 
were  ever  created  were  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  btit 
the  Imperial  Commission  has  done  its  best  to  place 
a  specimen  of  each  in  the  Champ  de  Mart.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  spot,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  this  branch  of  the  vegetable  world  can  find 
the  amplest  'opportunities  for  gratifying  his  taste. 
He  will  not,  to  be  sure,  find  "  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil ;  "  but  here  in  Paris  this  is  not 
much  missed,  and  most  men  acquire  from  bitter  ex- 
perience a  very  good  image  of  it,  which  remains  for- 
ever in  their  minds.  The  show  of  evergreens  is 
especially  fine,  and  many  have  been  sent  here  for 
exhibition  not  only  from  distant  nurseries  in  France, 
hut  from  England.  Some  of  these  are  twenty  feet 
high  and  most  symmetrical  in  their  shape,  and  rich 
in  exuberant  dark-toned  foliage.  Many  are  ex- 
tremely rare  and  valuable,  and  their  novel  and  pict- 
ures<]ue  forms  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  the 
lamented  Downing.  No  part  of  the  world  is  too 
remote  to  contribute  its  share,  and  on  the  various 
tickets  with  which  they  are  marked  one  reads  the 
names  of  Australia  and  California,  Japan  and  the 
regions  of  the  Upper  Amazon.  There  are  superb 
collections  and  single  specimens  of  the  New  Zealand 
jiini^whose  grotesque  and  nondescript  form  is  worthy 
of  the  other  peculiar  productions  of  that  latitude. 
Compared  vritb  the  rest  of  the  evergreen  tribe  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  it  strikes  one  very  much  like 
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the  moose,  or  the  armadillo,  wLen  contrasted  with 
other  animals.  And  yet  it  takes  very  kindly  to 
the  soil  of  England  and  France,  and  in  many  local- 
ities grows  with  InsTiriance. 

These  trees  are  mostly  arranged  in  groups  and 
clumps,  though  here  and  there  the  more  showy 
specimens  are  jilaced  by  themselves,  that  their  beau- 
ties maybe  seen  on  every  side.  Many  have  been 
located  all  around  the  great  conservatory,  where 
their  number  and  picturesque  arrangement  offer  a 
most  powerful  and  striking  contrast  to  the  vast 
walls  of  glass  that  tower  above  them.  These  are 
still  more  effective  from  thu  fact  that  they  spring 
from  the  flanks  of  the  enormous  mass  of  artificial 
rock  on  which  this  structure  is  foimded.  Their 
shaggy  shades  overhang  the  grots  and  caverns  thst 
liave  been  excavated  here  and  there,  and  Ien3^ 
another  feature  to  the  fascinating  delusions  of  ths 
place.  Among  these  may  be  found  choice  trees 
from  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  in  friendly 
rivalry  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Below  and 
around  them  arc  ample  groups  of  flowenng  rho- 
dodendrons from  the  former  site,  and  beds  of  the 
charming  rose  of  Sharon  from  Palestine.  Their 
gay  drapery  of  white  and  yellow,  pink  and  purple, 
adorns  the  slopes  that  stretch  from  the  entrance  to 
the  conservatory  on  either  hand,  and  nestle  here  and 
there  in  the  niches  of  the  little  precipice  on  whose 
summit  it  stands,  and  from  whose  central  edge, 
crowned  with  a  marble  statue,  a  cascade  leaps  over  , 
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tlie  rocks  into  the  pond  below.  The  magnolias  are 
especially  fine,  and  some  of  the  single  plants  are  of 
wonderful  symmetry  and  l>eauty.  At  the  entrances 
to  the  aquaria  have  been  placed  examples  of  the 
Mexican  cactus  more  than  ten  feet  high,  —  single 
cohunns  of  vegetable  architecture,  without  a  leaf  or 
hrancii,  but  spiny,  thick,  and  succulent.  Nearby  in 
nooks  and  rifts  of  the  craggy  mass  are  aloes,  or  cen- 
tury plants,  vegetable  giants,  drawing  their  support 
indifi'erently  from  earth  or  air,  6erce  in  expression 
and  powerful  to  wound.  At  the  princi|tal  gate  of 
the  Garden  are  large  and  elegant  vases,  of  new  and 
striking  design,  with  strange  exotic  shrubs  overtop- 
ping them.  Beyond  these  are  handsome  English 
yews,  and  a  specimen  of  that  fascinating  tree,  lately 
introduced  into  Europe  and  already  become  ex- 
tremely popular  in  horticultural  landscape,  the  S*- 
calyptus  glolmlue,  or  Blue  Gum,  of  Tasmania.  The 
lithe  and  pliant  elasticity  of  this  tall  and  delicate 
shrub,  the  characteriadc  shajie  and  disposal  of  its 
leaves,  the  bloom,  resembling  tliat  of  the  grape, 
which  covers  them,  and  its  slender  trunk  invested 
with  a  delicate  bark,  all  give  it  an  odd  and  quaint  as- 
pect. Like  the  bamboo,  it  seems  part  way  between 
a  reed  and  a  tree,  and  possesses  an  individuality  of  its 
own  that  makes  it  wonderfully  attractive  to  those  who 
have  taste  in  such  matters.  In  small  groups  it  adds 
a  very  impressive  feature  to  a  gardener's  landscape. 
Overhanging  this,  is  a  tree  which  affords  a  good 
illmtration  of  the  exertions  made  to  bring  this  Gax- 
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den  to  its  present  labored  perfection.  This  is  a 
plane,  or  buttonwood,  at  least  fifty  teet  liigh  and  of 
corresponding  circumference,  which  last  January 
was  located  in  the  city  nurseries  more  than  a  mile 
from  its  present  site.  It  is  now  Nourishing,  and, 
though  a  little  behind  tlie  rest  of  its  species  here- 
abouts, is  thickly  covered  with  fresh  green  leaves. 

Among  the  other  arboreal  relishes  of  this  spot 
are  several  fine  samples  of  Califomian  produce  in 
the  shape  of  the  WelUngtonea  giganUa,  as  it  is  here 
called,  being  the  enormous  evergreen  of  that  name, 
BO  well  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  tallest  of 
its  tribe  that  Nature  has  yet  produced.  They  are 
most  exuberant  in  their  foliage  and  impressive  in 
their  shape.  The  largest  of  them  do  not  yet  exceed 
twenty  feet  in  height,  but  they  are  already  devel- 
oping the  figure  that  belongs  to  them  in  their  native 
habitat.  Of  this  even  those  who  have  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  see  them  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
can  easily  judge  here  at  the  Exhibition,  through 
the  large  and  admirable  photographs  by  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  exposed  ui  the  American  department.  These 
latter,  in  tlieir  workmanship  and  taste,  are  quite 
worthy  of  the  objects  they  represent.  It  will  be 
recollected  by  some  that  the  parent  trees  are  per- 
fectly bare  for  a  great  distance  from  the  groand, 
when  in  full  maturity  ;  I  think  in  many  places  over 
a  hundred  feet.  This  peculiarity  is  already  showing 
itself  in  the  larger  ones  here,  for  while  the  thick 
branches    of  the   smaller  yet  cover  the   tarf   at 
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their  base,  the  taller  display  their  trunks  to  nearly 
two  i'uet  from  their  roots.  Around  Paris  in  various 
directions  there  are  beautiliil  specimens  of  this  ever- 
green, particularly  in  the  Boig  de  Boulogne,  and  the 
Jardin  d' Acclimatatvm.  Great  care  b  taken  of  them, 
and  they  are  invariably  placed  by  themselves,  so  that 
no  surroiuiding  shnibberj-  may  interfere  with  their 
fiill  growth.  They  bear  the  climate  verj-  well  here 
and  in  England,  which  also  has  many  fine  examples 
in  her  parks  and  gardens.  It  will  be  long  before  any 
of  them  will  overtop  the  dome  of  the  Invalided,  or 
even  reach  the  size  of  the  one  that  was  so  unfortu- 
nately consumed  with  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  de- 
velopment will  be  hastened  by  the  favorable  circmn- 
Btances  in  which  they  are  now  placed.  No  Amer- 
ican can  look  upon  one  of  these  young  and  sturdy 
^ants  without  a  certain  feeling  of  pride  in  them, 
both  as  the  productions  of  a  vigorous  and  thrifty 
State,  and  as  suggestive  symbols  of  the  national 
progress.  When  our  country  is  as  old  as  the  ances- 
tor of  these,  may  she  still  be  as  green  and  lusty ; 
and  when  she  falls,  if  that  be  her  fate,  may  she  be- 
queath as  promising  an  inheritance  to  her  successor, 
as  that  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  their  European 
offspring. 

The  gardens  of  Europe,  and  that  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion no  less,  well  illustrate  the  great  facilities  en- 
joyed by  modem  amateurs  and  horticulturists  in 
the  discovery  and  distribution  of  new  and  beaudfbl 
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exotics.  In  old  times  an  unknoira  plant  made  its 
appearance  but  rarely,  and  then  only  as  a  matter  of 
chance.  It  Is  not  much  more  than  a  century  ago 
that  the  weeping- willow,  now  so  common  and  so 
mucli  admired,  strayed  into  England  in  the  guise  of 
a  twig  that  bound  together  a  basket  of  Smyrna  figa 
sent  to  Pojie  at  his  villa.  Seeing  a  sprout  just  peep- 
ing from  under  the  bundle,  the  poet  had  compassion 
on  it,  and  planted  it  where  it  was  cared  for,  till  it 
became  the  parent  of  a  greater  host  than  came  out 
of  the  loins  of  Abraham,  It  is  hardly  fifty  years 
since  that  well  known  flower,  the  FucJuia,  was  dis- 
covered by  an  English  florist  for  the  first  time  in  ft 
cracked  tea-pot  that  adorned  the  window  of  a  sailor's 
wife,  occupj'ing  a  poor  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don. Enthusiastically  bribing  the  unwilling  owner 
to  part  with  it  by  the  offer  of  all  the  money  in  hia 
pocket,  —  some  eight  pounds,  —  he  carried  it  off, 
propagated  it,  and  urged  its  growth  with  such  suc- 
cess that  it  has  almost  become  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  southern  coast  of  that  country  it  has 
attained  such  size  in  the  mild  temperature  which  the 
gulf  stream  breathes  upon  it,  that  it  often  towers  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  rustic  seats 
are  made  of  its  wood.  Nowadays,  however,  all  thb 
fitful  uncertainty  is  changed.  Commerce  has  under- 
gone an  enormous  development,  both  in  speed  and 
distance,  and  wherever  a  merchant's  vessel  pene- 
trates, there  the  botanist  and  gardener  can  send 
their  messengers,  and  that  with  on&iling  success. 
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Mr.  Fortune  aud  others  have  ransacked  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  Wiegda,  the  Wittaria,  and  hundreds 
of  other  new  plants  have  made  their  appearance. 
The  most  remote  recesses  of  the  Himalayas  have 
been  searched  for  new  rhododendrons  and  azaleas, 
and  the  most  intricate  jungles  and  swamps  of  South 
America  have  given  up  their  orchids  and  lilies  of  a 
thousand  shapes  and  hues.  Even  the  investigator 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  shared  in  the  work,  and 
the  wheat  on  which  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs 
once  fed,  Bolzoni  has  discovered  for  our  use  ;  while 
the  floral  beauties  of  old  have  been  revealed  to 
this  age,  and  the  bulb  in  the  hand  of  the  mummy, 
shrouded  in  the  dust  and  darkness  of  centuries,  has 
blossomed  into  shining  wings,  —  unfolding  the  glory 
in  iti  heart  of  hearts,  like  the  broad  acres,  resplen- 
dent with  golden  poppies,  which  welcome  the  emi- 
grant to  California,  and  seem  the  bright  effluence 
of  her  hidden  riches. 

To  the  Garden  of  the  Exposition  a  further  charm 
is  given  by  several  displays  of  other  less  imposing, 
though  in  some  cases  more  seductive,  aspects  of 
vegetable  life,  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and  fruit. 
These  are  arrayed  in  small  sheds  and  tents,  and  in 
some  cases  have  been  very  attractive.  They  are 
changed  from  time  to  time :  and  one  day  the  visitor 
finds  a  collection  of  superb  tulips,  which  makes  him 
qoite  approve  of  the  mania  of  the  Hollanders  for 
that  flower  ;  on  another  he  sees  mammoth  Duchess 
pears  that  have  been  kept  in  excellent  preservation 
all  winter,  and  are  of  the  size  of  small  squashes, 
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and  giant  asparagus,  one  stalk  of  which  would  serve 
for  the  very  aca  of  clubs ;  and  the  next  day,  per- 
cliance,  these  liave  given  place  to  long  rows  of 
strawberry  plants  in  pots,  covered  with  fruit,  and 
scores  of  grape  vines  in  boxes,  weighed  down  by 
heavy  clusters  of  Frontignac  and  Black  Hamburg. 
In  a  greenhouse  near  the  Ecole  MUitaire,  is  a 
superb  gathering  of  orchids.  Those  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  like  vegetable  butterflies,  seem  to  fan 
the  air  with  their  delicately  poised  petals,  while 
their  brilliant  dyes  fascinate  the  eye.  Moved  by  a 
breath,  so  long  and  attenuated  are  then-  stems,  they 
swing  to  and  fro,  and  at  once  transport  the  thought 
to  those  tropical  regions  for  away,  where  Nature 
boon  pours  forth  profuse  over  dark  morass  and  soli- 
tary swamp  innumerable  efiiilgenccs  like  tliese,  and 
confiding  in  her  wealth,  makes  the  most  dreary  im- 
ages of  deatli  enticing  with  the  radiance  of  coming 
heaven.  Almost  as  gay  has  been  the  show  of  gera- 
niums, during  the  past  week,  in  the  large  Con- 
servatory. This  is  a  noble  building,  entirely  of 
glass,  and  covered  with  thin  wooden  mats,  whose 
broad  stripes  of  alternate  green  and  white  add 
greatly  to  its  striking  effect,  while  they  shade  the 
tender  plants  from  the  scorching  scirocco  without. 
It  is  a  hundred  feet  square,  the  centre  being  at 
least  eighty  feet  high.  From  the  front  projects  a 
noble  portico  fifty  feet  long,  and  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  fafade.  It  is  composed  of  open  lat- 
tice work  richly  gilt  and  resting  on  pillars,  Blender 
and  elegantly  carved,  of  the  same  hue.     It  is  cano- 
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pied  with  doth  painted  in  broad  bands  of  crimson 
and  white,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  fountain  of  ex- 
quisite design.  The  floral  Pantheon  to  which  this 
picturesque  vestibule  leads,  is  partly  filled  in  the 
centre  with  fiill  -  grown  palms,  —  most  of  which 
were  brought  from  Nismes  and  other  towns  five 
hundred  miles  away  in  the  south  of  France,  —  ba- 
nanas and  other  impressive  exotic  trees,  while  at 
intervals  along  the  sides  and  winding  paths  are  ex- 
posed the  large  ferns  and  other  plants  on  exliibition. 
The  bananas  are  glorious  beyond  compare,  and  with 
their  broad  greenness  entirely  untom  by  the  wind, 
riae  on  'every  hand  like  fomitains  of  foliage.  The 
collection  of  azaleas  is  magnificent,  and  those  firom 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  London,  who  are  so  em- 
inent in  their  department  in  England,  and  contrib- 
ute such  wonderful  displays  to  the  annual  meetings, 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  are  triumphs 
worthy  of  a  lifetime.  They  are  huge  cones  and 
pyramids  of  floral  splendor,  whose  intensity,  vari- 
ety, and,  at  times,  softness  of  color  remind  one  of 
the  brilliant  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting 
Bun.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  discover  a  more  im- 
posing or  convincing  example  of  the  results  which 
have  been  reached  by  the  persevering  efforts  of 
florists  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

That  no  attraction  may  he  wanting  to  this  charm- 
ing locality,  chairs  of  great  comfort  have  been 
placed  before  the  portico,  and  here  one  can  sit  and 
from  the  edge  of  the  little  precipice,  look  across  the 
mimic  lake  to  the  grove  beyond,  and  hear  the  band 
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plaj  on  pleasant  aflemoons.  This  they  do  in  a 
handaome  pavilion  built  for  their  accommodation. 
It  is  broad  and  round,  and  the  pillars  on  which  it 
rests  are  painted  in  green,  gold,  and  vermilion. 
Spears,  gilt  and  slender,  project  here  and  there,  and 
support  hangings  of  purple  silk.  These  are  fringed 
with  white  and  looped  up  at  intervals  with  gilt  cordi 
and  tassels.  Around  it  the  banks  are  covered  with 
rhododendrons  in  fiill  bloom,  whose  bright  blossoms 
offer  a  gratilying  contrast  to  their  rich,  dark  foli- 
age. The  music  is  excellent,  and  comes  from  the 
different  re^ments  stationed  in  this  vicinity.  Hero 
the  people  gather  in  crowds,  and  the  scene  is  often 
lively  in  the  extreme,  Ijadies  flutter  their  parasols 
in  bonnets  and  dresses  that  rival  the  flowers  about 
them.  Men  of  all  nations  look  on  applaudingly, 
.and  in  the  cheerful  revelry  of  the  scene,  forget  all 
but  the  ghttering  present.  Care  for  the  moment 
becomes  a  myth  ;  and  oblivious  of  the  past,  sanguine 
of  the  future,  one  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  blessed 
fete  that  brought  him  to  Paris.  It  is  but  an  epit- 
ome of  the  whole  Park,  and  this  again  but  another 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  French  in  providing  epi- 
curean delights.  And  not  only  that,  but  in  doing 
it  with  tact  and  delicacy,  and  so  concentrating 
them,  tliat  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  profusion 
one  is  not  cloyed  and  surfeited.  It  is  their  forte  to 
combine  pleasure  In  its  thousand  aspects,  as  the 
weaver  from  golden  threads  and  scarlet  silk  elabo- 
rates the  graceful  and  gorgeous  patterns  that  cover 
tfie  web  when  it  leaves  the  loom. 
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As  might  easily  have  been  inferred  from  its 
past  history,  France  takes  the  lead  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  articles  of  luxury  of  nearly  every 
class,  and  especially  of  those  which  combine  the 
liigher  forms  of  beauty  and  usefulness.  The  energy 
of  her  people,  the  influence  of  government,  and 
the  skill  of  her  workmen,  have  been  for  so  many 
years  directed  towards  supplying  the  world  with 
sensuous  delights,  that  her  superiority  in  this  re- 
spect is  universally  admitted.  And  by  sensuous 
dchghts,  I  mean  not  merely  those  which  minister  to 
the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,  but  those 
which  contribute  a  substantial,  as  well  as  pleasuc- 
able,  addition  to  human  enjoyment  and  well-being. 
With  the  French  these  have  received  a  more  re- 
fined and  artistic  treatment  than  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  their  natural  talent  to  gild  the  prosaic  utihty  of 
other  lands  with  the  elegance  of  innate  taste,  quick- 
en their  cold  dullness  with  tlie  warm  flush  of  a  more 
vivid  life,  and  cause  the  tardy  buds  of  a  slower 
growth  to  expand  into  sudden  and  unexpected 
loveliness  and  perhime.     To  keep  these  inborn  en- 
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dowments  at  their  present  height,  and  moreovBr  to 
increase  them  by  every  possible  means,  have  become 
matters  of  national  honor.  Tiius  to  add  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  age,  and  give  tlie  world  assurance 
of  their  sti-eugth,  is  now  the  habit  of  tiie  French, 
and  they  would  feel  deeply  chagrined  did  they  see 
any  indication  that  the  prestige  of  their  name  was 
fading  away.  It  is,  moreover,  at  the  present  day 
really  a  necessity  that  foreign  nations  should  appre- 
ciate their  untiring  efforts  to  attract  them  by  the 
myriad  phases  of  their  peculiar  faculty,  especially 
since  Paris  has  so  greatly  increased  in  size,  for  from 
them  its  citizens  must  obtain  their  chief  8up|>ort. 
The  multitude  of  strangers  that  resort  to  it  must, 
hence,  be  tempted  by  every  allurement  to  leave 
behind  them  as  much  of  their  hard-earned  gold  as 
Parisian  ingenuity  and  shrewdness  can  fairly  ab- 
stract from  their  pockets.  And  present  appear- 
ances will  certainly  constrain  every  one  to  confess 
that  they  show  but  little  diminution  of  their  ancient 
ability  in  tins  department.  To  this  end,  they  are 
very  naturally  favored  by  their  government,  which 
tenders  its  thriving  subjects  every  aid  in  its  power. 
It  is  now  so  rich  and  represents  such  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  resources,  that  it  can  offer  the  Paris- 
ians for  their  improvement  the  most  costly  and 
magnificent  models  of  taste  and  beauty.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  is  great  and  valuable,  for  it  pro- 
motes the  incessant  expansion  of  their  inventive 
powers   by  keeping  before   thcra   types  for  their 


mental  advancement  in  tiieir  various  arts  and  occu- 
patioDB.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  tlie  reign- 
ing monarch,  and  preeminently  of  the  present  one, 
to  make  these  freely  accessible  to  the  people.  Hence 
the  most  fitvorable  results  are  always  accruing,  for 
the  citiiKiis  receive  through  the  eye,  often  unknown 
to  themselves,  impressions  tliat  are  both  durable  and 
productive. 

I  was  led  to  these  reflections  by  looking  at  the 
superb  and  inimitable  display  of  porcelain  from  the 
Imperial  manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  of  tapestries 
from  that  of  the  Gobelins.  These  are  exposed  in 
the  same  court  of  the  Exhibition  Building.  Their 
names  are  world-re  no  wjied,  and  of  course,  familiar 
to  a  large  part  of  my  readers.  The  latter  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  present  collection  of  both 
not  only  equals,  but  surpasses,  those  of  former  ex- 
positions in  every  respect,  and  shows  a  steady 
progress,  even  within  five  years,  towards  increasing 
excellence.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  elaborate  rich- 
ness, the  gorgeous  variety,  of  the  works  exposed  to 
view,  either  in  design  or  execution.  One  sees  on 
every  hand  exquisite  coloring,  skill  in  execution,  and 
classic  elegance  of  form.  The  tapestries  are  hung 
upon  the  walls,  while  the  vases,  cups,  and  otlier 
specimens  of  jwrcelain  are  arranged  upon  slieivcs 
and  stands  covered  with  crimson  velvet.  It  i»  im- 
possible to  look  upon  this  imposing  show  without  a 
feeling,  not  merely  of  admiration,  but  of  awe,  at  the 
splendid  results  attained  from  the  wealth  of  a  great 
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people  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  In  its  presence 
the  most  inveterate  republican  finds  his  faith  not  a 
little  shaken  for  the  moment,  and  is  willing  to  admit 
that  even  imperialism  is  entitled  to  its  sliare  in  the 
commendation  of  mankind,  and  at  the  present  day 
even   contributes   considerably  to  its   progress. 

It  will  doubtless  be  suggested  that  tliese  are 
articles  of  luxury,  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
wealthy,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  others.  But, 
as  I  have  said  above,  they  really  take  a  prominent 
and  nsd^l  part  in  the  national  education.  Wedg- 
wood, whose  taste  and  judgment  well  qualified  him 
to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject  that  is  entitled 
to  respect,  wrote  these  truthful  wonls :  "  Nothing 
can  contribute  more  effectually  to  diflfiise  a  good 
taste  thi-ough  the  arts,  than  the  power  of  multiply- 
ing copies  of  fine  things  in  materials  fit  to  be  ap- 
plied for  ornaments,  by  which  means  the  public 
eye  is  instructed,  good  and  bad  works  are  nicely 
discriminated,  and  all  arts  receive  improvement. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  surer  way  of  rendering  any 
exquisite  piece  possessed  by  an  individual  famous, 
without  diminishing  the  value  of  the  original ;  for 
the  more  copies  there  are  of  any  work,  as  of  the 
Venua  de'  Medici  for  example,  the  more  celebrated 
the  original  will  be,  and  the  more  honor  derived 
to  the  possessor.  Everybody  wishes  to  see  the  orig- 
inal of  a  beautiful  copy." 

This  opinion  is  most  sensible,  and  based  on  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.    It  applies  to 
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any  people,  thoagh  tliey  may  not  be  oiidowod  with 
the  tastes  of  the  French,  All  men,  except  those  of 
the  lowest  intellect,  hve  more  in  the  fliture  than  tha 
present,  and  each  one  ever  sees  before  him  some 
object,  at  the  moment  unattainable,  but  really  the 
luxury  of  his  heart.  He  looks  incessantly  beyond 
the  dry  realities  of  life  around  him,  towards  some- 
thing that  may  alleviate  his  lot,  and  make  the  hard- 
ships of  this  world  a  little  more  endurable  and  less 
wearing.  If  this  object  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
elevate  his  mind  by  infusing  its  own  suggestions  of 
religion,  beauty,  or  morality,  it  will  so  far  lend  a 
healthy  growth,  and  ho  will  be  strengthened  by  his 
own  aspirations.  The  more  such  objects  are  im- 
proved and  multij)liGd,  the  more  powerful  and  au- 
spicious will  be  their  effect  in  the  advancement  of  a 
people  towards  a  noble  end.  If  they  do  nothing 
else,  they  will  at  least  tend  to  diminish  the  number 
of  those  of  whom  Victor  Hugo  speaks,  who  cannot 
discern  the  difference  between  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  those  which  the  ducks  make  with  their  feet  in 
the  soft  mud  around  their  native  puddle.  It  there- 
fore becomes  even  i-epuhlicans  here  in  Paris  to 
reflect  u|>on  tlie  truth  of  the  poet's  words,  — 


and  not  show  so  little  judgment,  or  charity,  as  some : 
for  example,  a  female  radical  whom  I  heard  the 
other  evening  style  the  Sevres  display  "  a  collection 
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of  pomps  and  vanities  fit  only  for  the  luxurious  and 
enervated  subjects  of  a  perjured  despot." 

In  this  matter  of  the  fabrication  of  costly  porce- 
Ifun,  France  is  entitled  to  great  credit,  to  tliat 
renown,  in  short,  which  comes  ii-om  a  long  and  per- 
sistent adherence  to  one  object.  Its  success  has 
alw&ys  been  dear  to  the  nation.  There  have  been 
many  revolutions,  and  the  sovereign  people  have 
oftentimes  danced  wild  and  triumphant  eannagnolea 
over  the  ruins  that  ever  cover  the  empire  of  anarchy, 
but  they  have  always  spared  Sfivres.  Hur  clioiceet 
productions  that  bore  the  hated  monogram  of  Louis 
Philippe  were,  to  be  sure,  thrown  from  the  windows 
of  the  Tiiileries  by  cart-loads.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding his  villa  at  Neuilly  were  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  elegance  and  taste,  and  the  flames  of  its 
burning  lit  up  the  shattered  fragments  of  cups  and 
goblets  in  which  Pericles  might  have  drank  the 
health  of  Aspasia,  —  of  ewers  and  tankards  fi-om 
which  Hebe  might  have  poured  out  celestial  liquor 
for  the  gods.  Classic  in  their  form,  and  moulded 
into  every  outline  of  beauty  by  ctmning  workmen 
appreciating  the  visual  delight  that  comes  from  a 
gracefiil  curve,  adorned  with  the  choicest  landscapes 
of  Claude  and  Vemot,  or  the  masterpieces  of  Rii- 
phael  and  the  Caracci,  vases  and  bowls  overspread 
the  flower-beds,  or  were  trampled  into  the  eartli  of 
which  they  were  the  once  lovely  offspring,  Thufl 
man  himself  cometh  up  as  a  flower,  and  thus  often 
in  death  his  bones  lie  scattered,  the  subjects  of 
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wasteful  wrath.  The  same  fires  served  to  bring 
out  in  strong  relief  the  distant  lowers  of  tlie  cha- 
teau of  Sfivres,  yet  the  mob,  infuriate  as  they  were 
with  wine,  and  eager  to  destroy  every  ensbleiu  of 
their  (alien  master,  had  no  thought  of  harming  so 
proud  a  monument  of  their  countiy's  progress. 
Even  in  that  hour  of  havoc  and  orgies,  it  served  to 
point  out  to  them  the  results  of  industry,  order,  and 
economy,  and  by  its  quiet  and  unpressive  contrast 
with  the  scene  around,  finally  to  win  tliem  back  to 
the  restoration  and  obsen'ance  of  heaven's  own 
elementary  laws.  It  is  thus  that  Sevres  has  ever 
been  preser\'ed.  At  the  present  day  its  record  is 
a  proud  one.  It  not  only  looks  back  upon  a  long 
list  of  victories,  but  sees  no  rival  in  the  future  tliat 
will  be  likely  to  contest  Its  supremacy.  Once  its 
competitors  were  numerous;  now  they  have  disap- 
peared, or  sunk  away  into  inefficiency.  Austria 
has  for  two  years  ceased  to  contend  in  any  form, 
for  national  bankruptcy  has  closed  its  manufactory. 
Saxony  now  limits  her  efforts  to  a  clieaper  and 
more  profitable  class  of  works.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  all  the  rest.  The  French  Government  lias 
reason  to  be  contented  with  the  high  position  to 
wbich  Sfivres  lias  attained  through  their  untiring 
aid.  In  1855  the  jury  selected  from  all  nations 
gave  its  verdict  in  favor  of  this  manufactory,  and 
the  world  in  general  is  satisfied  of  its  justice.  In 
their  report  its  members  use  the  following  language: 
"  The  rca.sons  for  which  the  jury  decree  the  grand 
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medal  of  honor  to  the  Imperial  Manufactory  of 
Sevres  are  these : 

1st.  The  extraordinary  perfection  of  its  workman- 
ship, which  13  allowed  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all 
the  other  exhibitors. 

2d.  The  recent  improvements  it  has  introduced 
into  the  various  branches  of  the  ceramic  art. 

3d.  The  great  variety  of  its  works. 

4th.  The  artistic  taste  displayed  in  their  decora- 
tion. 

5th.  The  invention  of  new  models  and  ornaments, 
for  nearly  all  the  forms  displayed  by  the  manufac- 
tory of  Sfii-res  are  new,  and  have  been  designed  in 
its  workshops  within  a  few  years," 

This  decision  is  extremely  gratifying,  and  tliere 
b  every  reason  to  beheve  that  a  verdict  of  a  similar 
tenor  will  be  rendered  in  regard  to  the  exhibition 
of  this  year.  Its  staff  of  managers  embraces  men 
of  the  greatest  scientific  ability  as  well  as  taste. 
The  chief  director,  M,  Regnault,  is  of  indefatigable 
energy,  and  he  is  well  seconded  by  the  principal 
chemist,  M.  Salvetat,  and  M.  Millet,  superui  ten  dent 
of  the  fabrication.  They  are  still  discovering  new 
processes,  and  making  fresh  combinations  tending  to 
promote  durability  and  beauty  of  tint  in  the  material 
with  which  they  work.  The  mysteries  of  their 
profession  are  very  intricate,  and  would  be  some- 
what difBcult  for  a  connoisseur  to  leani,  even  if  the 
oSicnak  were  disposed  to  reveal  them,  I  was  told 
that  a  vase  which  I  particularly  admired  was  made 
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of  "silicate  alumino-alcalin"  combined  with  "tilicate 
eCalumine  hydrate"  whereupon  I  remained  satisfied 
with  that  amount  of  infonnation,  and  did  not  seek 
to  mate  any  further  progress  in  that  direction. 
When  they  remarked  that  the  combination  in  ques- 
tion was  extremely  hard  to  effect,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  great  triumph  in  its  way,  I  admitted  tliis  with- 
out the  slightest  disposition  to  contradict  it.  The 
evidences  before  me  were  so  complete  as  to  a 
positive  advance  in  beauty  and  artistic  excellence, 
that  I  was  willing  to  allow  anything  that  was  re- 
vealed to  me.  Within  the  past  few  years  great 
attention  has  been  given  to  a  stjde  called  pate  »vr 
pate.  As  its  name  implies,  it  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  one  layer  of  porcelain  to  another.  The 
artist  places  upon  a  foundation  of  colored  biscuit 
portions  of  white  paste  composed  of  metallic  oxides 
and  tempered  with  water.  He  moulds  and  carves 
this  into  the  design  required,  the  vessel  then  re- 
ceives its  final  finish  from  the  hands  of  the  work- 
man and  is  placed  in  the  furnace.  Upon  its  re- 
appearance it  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  deep 
and  glassy  polish.  The  background  is  especially 
brilliant,  and  glows  with  a  metallic  lustre,  generally 
of  a  rosy  tint  more  or  less  clear.  The  bass-reliefs  of 
white,  though  standing  out  in  well  defined  lines, 
are  nearly  transparent  at  their  edges.  The  only 
defect  of  this  method  —  and  some  might  call  it  an 
excellence  —  is,  that  the  number  of  colors  which 
can  be  employed  with  success  is  quite  small,  and 
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^ft  thus  the  designer  is  obliged  to  display  liia  talent 

^H  principally  through   the  lineaments  of  his   figures. 

^P  Hence,  among  the  articles  exhibited  on  this  occa- 

^"  Bion,  the  cameos,  which  need  no  Tariety  of  toneS) 

hold  the  moat  prominent  rank.  Tlieir  merit  is  won- 
derful, and  the  contrast  ofivred  by  the  vigor  and 
life  of  their  pure  outlines  against  the  dark  and  glit- 
tering surface  upon  which  they  rest,  ia  most  im- 
pressive. It  is  well  for  Sfivres  that  the  energy  of  its 
managers  has  taken  this  novel  direction,  for  it  had 
before  effected  everything  that  could  be  wished  in  the 
mere  painting  of  china.  Copies  of  landscapes  and 
■figures  from  the  pencils  of  old  Diasters,  glittering 
flowers  and  resplendent  birds,  have  been  done  agtun 
and  again  with  a  perfection  tliat  has  never  been 
equaled,  and  cannot  be  improved.  It  is  a  fresh 
tribute  to  the  ever  progressive  influence  of  Nature 
and  the  unceasing  advance  of  our  race,  that  its 
managers  should  thus  pass  from  the  more  sensuous 
attractions  of  color  to  the  simplicity  of  classic  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  shape.  Its  effect  will  soon  be 
seen  in  this,  aa  in  other  directions.  Natiure  woos 
us  to  her  side  by  many  a  charm,  but  in  no  way 
more  ao  than  through  the  infinite  harmony  of  her 
forms.  Science  daily  reveals  to  us  the  mysterious 
melody  of  her  deeper  combinations,  with  results  not 
merely  of  practical  utility,  but  of  fascination  both  for 
eyo  and  ear,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  lately  and 
often  shown.  In  her  prolific  and  imnumbered 
shapes,   what  fruits   from   this   source   cannot  be 
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hoped  for?  It  may,  and  probably  will,  be  our 
fortune  through  this  aid  finally  to  attain  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful,  such  as  even  Phidiaa 
never  enjoyed.  Hence,  anything  that  tends  to  keep 
her  attractions  more  prominently  before  us  will 
assist,  however  little,  in  this  effect,  and  is  to  be 
encouraged  by  every  means.  And  hence  it  is  that 
the  labors  of  the  artists  at  S^itcs  have  given  a 
patent  proof  that  they  deserve  well  of  mankind, 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  a  large  vase  in 
the  new  style  which  has  just  been  done.  It  is 
unique  in  shape,  material,  and  decoration,  and  the 
adaptation  of  each  of  these  to  the  other  shows 
great  independence  of  judgment,  as  well  as  exqui- 
site tact.  This  harmony  is  well  set  off  by  the  rich 
translucent  enamel  which  covers  it,  and  whose  liquid 
d^th  lends  an  additional  charm  to  the  tint  of  pale 
sea-green  that  overspreads  its  exterior.  It  is  about 
four  feet  high,  and  stands  upon  a  pedestal  of  gilded 
bronze,  elaborate  in  its  design.  The  texture  of  the 
material  is  most  delicate,  and  the  tone  of  its  color 
extremely  clear  and  even.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
admiring  the  symmetry  of  figure,  which  seems  to 
blend  with  its  ornaments,  so  that  the  whole  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  same  ruling  mind.  From  its 
lower  edge  spring  leaves  of  the  gagittaria,  or  arrow- 
head, and  the  broad  foliage  of  the  coarser  aquatic 
plant,  all  being  done  in  white.  These  grow  more 
and  more  slender  and  less  numerous,  with  the 
narrowing  lines  of  the  vases,  until  at  last  only 
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few  tall  reeds  shoot  up  to  near  the  top.  The  stalks 
of  these  are  delicate,  anti  finally  tipped  with  feathery 
flowers,  and  all  appear  to  wave  to  and  fro,  as  if  a 
gentle  breeze  was  passing  over  them.  In  the 
centre  of  the  parted  group  stands  a  heron,  that  has 
just  seized  a  fish  from  the  water  at  its  feet.  This 
figure  shows  wonderful  vitality  and  truth  to  nature, 
and  as  he  holds  the  struggling  prey  high  in  air,  one 
almost  expects  to  see  it  disajipear  in  hia  unscrupu- 
lous maw.  Of  course,  description  of  a  work  like 
this  must  be  tame,  and  to  a  certain  extent  unmean- 
ing. I  have  given  this  only  as  a  slight  intimation. 
It  is  only  one  with  numerous  others  in  the  Sevres 
court,  all  of  which  show  great  rigor  of  design  and 
esecution,  together  with  rare  promise  for  the  future. 
The  old  style  of  meretricious  coloring  and  exact 
copies  of  chefi  d'osmve,  presenting  the  skeletons  of 
the  great  labors  of  genius  without  the  soul,  they 
can  well  afford  to  abandon.  Though  these  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  powei-fiil  effect  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  yet  they  can  be  done  sufficiently 
well  by  other  manufactories.  Its  managers,  in  strik- 
ing out  into  new  and  bolder  paths,  have,  either  by 
fortune  or  talent,  fallen  upon  one  that  has  not 
merely  the  merit  of  novelty,  but  of  beauty  and 
healthy  usefulness.  For  this  they  deserve  infinite 
credit.  Yet  with  the  resources  at  their  command 
they  can  do  more  than  they  have  already  attempted. 
It  will  be  well  for  France  if  they  shall  inaugurate 
some  fiirther  researches,  tending  to  combine  econ- 
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omy  of  production  with  simple  and  elegant  decorii- 
tion.  In  this  way  they  will  contribute  more  dire<:tly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  not  only 
that,  but  to  their  mental  profit. 

While  closing  this  chapter,  I  desire,  as  a  matter 
of  justice  and  gratitude,  to  say  that  the  ofSciala  in 
charge  of  the  Sevres  collection  are  extremely  well 
informed  as  to  all  matters  concerning  its  style  of 
fabrication,  and  not  only  that,  but,  like  many  others 
of  their  class  in  France,  very  affable  and  ready  to 
impart  any  aid  in  their  power  to  those  desiring  it, 
I  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  many  civilities, 
and  their  uniform  courtesy  is  deserving  of  every 
commendation.  It  is  the  more  creditable  from  the 
Jact  that  they  are  in  a  position  which  is  somewhat 
trying.  They  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  every 
article  in  this  large  and  costly  display,  and  these 
demand  incessant  care.  Some  are  small,  and  easily 
abstracted  by  rapacious  visitors.  Others  are  6'agile, 
and  need  great  care  to  prevent  fracture.  They  are 
pestered  with  all  sorts  of  questions  by  ignorant  and 
foolish  people,  and  altogether  it  is  a  matter  of  won- 
der how  they  can  retain  any  degree  whatever  of 
equanimity  or  cheerfulness,  not  to  mention  polite- 
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The  vast  outer  gallery  that  surrounds  the  Great 
Exhibition  building,  is  devoted,  as  i  presume  many 
of  my  readers  know,  to  maehinoiy.  The  specimens 
of  this  form  of  human  ingenuity  are  enormous  in 
number,  of  every  possible  style,  and  for  every  pos- 
sible purpose.  There  are  not,  to  be  sure,  many  that 
are  novel,  or  that  promise  to  introduce  a  new  era 
in  their  department,  but  one  can  easily  discover 
hundreds  that  are  of  extreme  interest,  and  which 
appear  of  almost  human  capacity.  When  they  are 
aU  in  motion  the  effect  is  indescribable.  It  ia  one 
grand  manifestation  of  the  power  of  intellect  over 
inert  and  rude  matter,  whose  impression  upon  the 
observer  is  really  for  the  moment  overpowering. 
This  collection  is  the  representative  type  of  the  age, 
and  to  a  reflecting  mind  is  to  the  foil  as  character- 
istic and  magnificent  as  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  the 
Parthenon.  The  broad  belt  that  contains  it  is  the 
Coliseum  of  industry,  and,  like  that  at  Kome,  it 
surrounds  the  wide  arena  in  which  men  from  every 
nation  contend,  though  in  our  day,  fortunately,  in 
peaceful  rivalry,  and  only  for  the  mastery  of  mind. 
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The  movementa  of  all  these  intricate  automatona 
have  a  strange  faacination  for  the  people,  who  daily 
gather  in  crowds  about  them,  and  watch  with  un- 
ending interest  every  repetition.  The  envelope- 
machine,  for  example,  goes  through  its  endless  and 
wonderful  work  by  the  hour  together.  It  stretches 
out  delicate  fingers  of  polished  steel,  seizes  upon 
the  paper,  shapes,  gums,  and  folds  it  with  a  super- 
human neatness  and  dexterity,  and  still  the  crowd 
look  on  witli  eyes  never  satisfied.  They  stay  and 
cling  around  it,  or  leave  the  spot  and  return  again, 
only  to  stare,  as  if  they  could  penetrate  some  inner 
mystery,  or  perchance  were  expecting  to  hear  it 
speak,  and  utter  some  strange  oracle  &om  its  inte- 
rior. And  still  the  monotonous  artificer  goes  on, 
and  makes  no  sign  but  the  faint  click  which  an- 
nounces that  it  is  doing  its  work  faithfully  and  well, 
Combined  with  several  machines  besides  this 
latter,  are  other  manufactures  in  active  opera- 
tion, some  of  which  are  quite  complicated  and  in- 
teresting. Here  artificial  flowers  are  made,  and 
from  heaps  of  gay  pieces  of  silk  and  satin,  bright 
bouquets  come  forth  in  all  that  exquisite  rivalry  of 
Nature,  which  French  workmen  of  that  cl^ss  know 
so  well  how  to  attempt  with  success.  Here  felt 
hats  are  made,  and  one  can  watch  the  downy  spoils 
of  the  rabbit,  from  its  first  estate  of  apparent 
ineflScicncy,  through  all  the  operations  necessary  to 
produce  a  comfortable  and  elegant  "  tile,"  durable 
enough  to  shelter  one's  head  over  an  Alpine  pass 
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on  a  rainy  day,  easy  enough  to  make  one  hate  to 
take  it  off,  and  yet  sufficiently  handsome  to  aid  in 
the  composition  of  a  bow  to  the  finest  lady  in  the 
land.  Near  this  manufactory  in  a  nutshell,  is  an 
unpretending  fabrication  which  many  pass  by  with- 
out notice.  It  is  a  simple  loom,  of  small  size,  at 
which  b  seated  a  girl  engaged  in  wea^■ing  a  mat 
from  shredded  ft-alhers.  This  is  not  very  impress- 
ive to  most  minds,  but  it  is  really  an  important  il- 
lustration of  one  phase  of  human  industry  in  France, 
which  has  within  a  few  years  gradually  increased 
to  not  a  little  prominence  and  value.  It  is  novel  in 
application,  ingenious  in  its  invention,  and  to  those 
who  know  the  progress  it  has  made  from  slight 
beginnings,  through  the  talents  and  perseverance  of 
one  man,  it  offers  a  very  suggestive  lesson. 

Most  of  my  readers  wilt  recollect  that  there  was 
a  time  when  steel  pens  did  not  exist,  and  "  the  gray 
goose-quill "  was  the  only  medium  for  communicat- 
ing their  lofty  yearnings  to  paper.  Some  of  us 
well  remember  those  school-days,  when  to  know 
"  how  to  mend  a  pen  "  was  considered  an  essential 
part  of  our  education,  and  a  long  list  of  minor 
offenses, .  each  endowed  with  its  appropriate  punish- 
ment and  arising  from  this  source,  served  to  impress 
that  fowl  upon  our  memories.  Many  will  call  to 
mind  the  tokens  they  received  from  the  itching 
palm  of  a  master,  for  maltreatment  of  quill  pens ; 
such  as  dropping  them  on  the  floor,  placing  tlieir 
feet  upon  them,  using   them  wherewith  to   propel 
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foreign  substances  in  the  style  of  the  Carribee  In- 
dians, and  other  forms  of  youthful  activity  and  will- 
ful misapplication  of  the  blessings  of  the  common 
school  system.  In  those  days  the  goose  was  on  the 
high  road  to  immortality.  His  lineage  dated  from 
that  period  when  the  vigilant,  though  somewhat 
inharmonious,  voices  of  his  ancestors  saved  the  Ro- 
man State.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  popular  wisdom 
briefly  attributed  to  him  n  share  in  the  triumvirate 
that  ruled  the  world.  "  Anter,  apU,  vittilus,  popu- 
lot  et  regna  ffubernant," — "  The  goose,  the  bee,  and 
the  calf,  govern  peoples  and  kingdoms,"  —  said  the 
monks,  and  straightway  devoted  themselves  all  the 
more  earnestly  to  those  chosen  manuscripts,  which 
were  to  transmit  to  our  age  the  lore  of  antiquity 
by  means  of  pen,  wax,  and  parchment.  In  more 
modem  times,  his  power  was  acknowledged  by  those 
who  used  him  to  be  of  dire  effect,  and  the  well- 
known  line,  "  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword," 
is  hut  the  altered  form  of  an  earlier  sentiment 
expressed  in  more  rugged  prose.  In  the  words  of 
James  Howell  to  Ben  Jonson,  "  The  fangs  of  a 
bear,  or  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boai-,  do  not  bite  more 
or  make  a  deeper  gash,  than  a  goose-quill  some- 
times." This  now  "  tame  villatic  fowl  "  was  even 
enshrined  in  the  flowing  verse  of  Pope,  and  the 
"  Dunciad "  itself  bears  witness  to  his  imputed 
power. 
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In  this  prime  of  his  race,  the  goose  was  ever  the 
companion  of  the  Muses,  and  could  hold  his  own 
mth  the  birds  of  Jove  and  Minerva,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin boldly  demanded  that  he  sbonld  be  selected  as 
"  the  bird  of  our  country,"  not  because  his  ances- 
tors saved  Rome,  or  that  he  tasted  well  with  celery- 
sauce,  and  even  in  his  ashes  lived  his  wonted  fires, 
but  from  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  ricli  harvest  that  annu- 
ally sprang  from  the  confiscation  of  bis  tail-feathers. 
I  have  seen  a  picture  which  well  illustrates  his  high 
position  at  this  era  of  bis  history.  A  flock  of 
several  of  his  species  were  surrounding  one  some- 
what larger  and  fatter  tlian  themselves.  He  was 
evidently  speaker  of  an  indignation  meeting,  and 
they  were  applauding  the  sentiments  he  had  just 
uttered.  Underneath  are  the  words,  "  Long  enough 
have  our  feathers  enriched  ungrateful  writers.  Let 
us  rise  like  one  bird  and  demand  our  place  at  the 
banquet  of  letters."  This  lofty  assumption  has, 
however,  now  lost  all  its  preetige,  the  fall  of  the 
goose  was  feted  to  ensue  like  that  of  man,  and  quills 
have  for  the  nonce  passed  away  to  "  the  land  where 
the  pepper  growetb."  Nobody  uses  them  now,  and, 
though  I  have  beard  a  stout  old  fellow  who  drank  a 
deal  of  port  say,  that  stoci  pens  disagreed  with  him, 
and  that  he  never  could  write  with  them,  especially 
after  dinner,  without  feeling  a  sort  of  benumbing 
electrical  sensation  in  his  right  hand  and  at  times 
extending  up  to  his  bead,  for  the  most  part  they 
have  disappeared  from  use. 
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When  the  goose  thus  fell  from  his  high  estate  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  and,  from  being  "  the  sov- 
ereign'st  thing  on  earth,"  became  a  fellow  of  no 
mark  nor  likelihood,  a  certain  Monsieur  Bardia 
was  engaged  in  France  in  the  wliolesale  manufact- 
ure of  quills,  at  Joinville-Ie-Pont.  Hia  business  was 
ere  long  reduced  to  almost  notlilng.  Being,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  great  pluck  and  audacity,  as  well 
as  no  Utile  inventive  talent,  he  was  not  discouraged. 
He  at  once  began  to  look  about  him  for  some  possible 
means  of  using  the  immense  quantity  of  capital  sud- 
denly thrown  aside  as  worthless,  but  which  seemed 
to  be  available  for  many  objeets  of  botli  comfort  and 
ornament,  if  one  could  only  devise  the  means  of 
manufacturing  them  wHtli  skill  and  economy.  Since 
that  day  his  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  this 
sole  object,  and  with  such  success  that  he  now  em- 
ploys a  hundred,  and  at  times  a  hundred  and  tliirty 
workmen.  Considering  the  myriad  difficulties  in 
bis  way,  and  that  this  branch  of  industry  began 
from  almost  nothing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tlus 
is  quite  a  success.  At  the  commencement  he  lim- 
ited his  efforts  to  making  a  cheap  and  popular  imita- 
tion of  steel  pens  from  quilU  which  were  cut  by 
machinery.  Then,  reflecting  on  the  heaps  of  useless 
cUbrit  which  gradually  accumulated,  he  turned  his  in- 
ventive &culties  to  the  rest  of  the  quill.  The  shin- 
ing outside  of  the  back,  fine,  light,  transparent,  and 
withal  solid,  he  tore  off,  and  dving  it  green  or  yel- 
low, pre[>ared  it  for  the  use  of  the  makers  of  artiii- 
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cial  Sowers.  It  is  of  this  tliat  are  formed  thoae 
delicate,  elastic  leaves  and  spires  of  grass  which 
one  sees  dancing  in  the  sunlight  on  ladies'  bonnets. 
Under  this  cornea  a  harder  substance,  which  has 
almost  the  stiffness  and  tenacity  of  bristles.  This 
he  prepared  for  the  biiish -makers,  and  they  were 
not  slow  to  adopt  it,  seeing  that  they  could  buy  it 
at  a  cheap  rate  and  work  it  in,  when  cut  into  minute 
strips,  with  the  more  valuable  bristles.  These  shreds 
are  also  used  by  the  makers  of  flowers.  From  this 
point  M.  Bardin  has  gone  on,  at  every  step  making 
some  fresh  improvement,  until  now  the  more  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  quill  enters  into  a  hundred 
branches  of  sucii  manufactures. 

Tlie  feathers,  or  rather  the  plume  of  the  quill, 
remained  to  be  appropriated,  and  here  M,  Bardin 
found  himself  long  at  fault.  And  yet  he  pei'se- 
vered,  and  though  now  far  from  the  results  he  has 
ever  aimed  at,  the  fiiture  promises  well,  judging 
from  what  has  been  already  done.  Numerous 
methods  of  employing  this  waste  materia!  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  have  been  discovered,  and  if  one  shall 
finally  appear  sufficiently  successful  to  warrant  its 
adoption  on  a  large  scale,  it  will  be  a  great  blessing 
for  humanity.  Not  only  in  France,  but  America,  the 
number  of  fowls  that  annually  die  and  leave  their 
feathers  to  be  thrown  away  is  enormous,  and  it  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  a  great  natiu^  prwluct 
evidently  designed  by  Providence  to  fill  an  important 
part  in  the  prosperity,  adornment,  and  support  of 
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our  species,  should  be  thus  comparatively  worthless, 
or,  if  employed  at  all,  only  to  shorten  our  days  in 
the  form  of  feather  beds.  I  do  not  mean  this  latter 
remark  as  a  joke,  and  think  the  truth  of  it  will  be 
admitted  by  any  one  who  has  slept,  or  rather  tried 
to  do  so  in  vain,  on  an  article  of  that  description  in 
a  New  England  country  town  in  August.  They 
are  destructive  both  of  moral  and  bodily  liealth,  and 
many  deplorable  vitdations  of  tlie  third  command- 
ment may  be  directly  traced  to  this  source.  The  ob- 
ject of  M.  Bardin  has  been, — and  he  sees  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  ultimate  success  —  to  manuJacture  the 
covering  which  Nature  has  so  abundantly  bestowed 
upon  winged  creatures,  into  an  equally  useful  and 
handsome  protection  for  mankind.  There  seems 
at  present  no  reason  why  a  profitable  material 
may  not  finally  be  invented  from  this  substance, 
warm  as  wool,  brilliant  as  silk,  and  lighter  and 
more  durable  tlian  cotton.  It  would  surpass  the 
limits  of  this  chapter  if  I  should  attempt  to  describe 
with  any  minuteness  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made,  or  the  various  steps  by  which  it  haa 
been  accomplished.  They  are  very  creditable  to 
the  energy  and  cleverness  of  their  author.  M.  Bar- 
din  began  by  sewing  feathers  together  in  rows,  with 
the  object  of  making  a  garment  somewhat  hke  those 
of  the  ancient  Aztecs.  Finding  but  httle  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  of  his  countrymen  to  display 
themselves  thus  attired  on  the  Boulevards,  hra  ready 
genius  suggested  to  him  that  they  would  prove  an 
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excellent  protection  for  young  and  delicate  plants  in 
greenhouses,  or  glass  frames.  For  this  purpose  they 
worked  to  a  charm,  and  horticultural  societies  every- 
where recommended  them. 

The  next  step  was  the  discovery  of  feather  car- 
pets. To  reach  this  point  many  difficulties  were  to 
be  overcome,  and  that  on  ground  entirely  untried, 
The  article  was  new,  its  combination  with  other 
stuff  was  novel,  and  even  the  machineiy  must 
be  invented  by  M.  Bardin.  However,  he  was 
nothing  daunted,  and  at\er  trials  and  eSbrts  that 
would  have  quite  baffled  a  perseverance  less  reso- 
lute, he  was  successful  in  making  a  carpet  which 
not  only  never  can  wear  out,  but  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  extremely  cheap.  The  colors  which 
it  admits  are  gay,  and  ttie  patterns,  though  not  very 
elaborate,  quite  lively  in  their  effect,  while  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  moths  or  water,  dust  or 
dirt.  It  is  a  most  interesting  spectacle  to  witness 
the  gradual  advance  of  one  of  these  tissues,  as  it 
passes  through  the  machine  at  the  Exhibition.  The 
loom  first  employed  by  M.  Bardin  was  that  of  Jac- 
quard.  This,  however,  was  found  too  comphcated 
and  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  He  substituted  for 
it  a  loom  of  liis  own  invention,  so  simple  that  the 
first-comer  would  Iiardly  need  an  hour's  apprentice- 
ship in  order  to  operate  with  it  effectively.  The 
design  to  be  wrought  out  is  placed  under  the  woof, 
and  the  weaver  has  only  lo  choose  front  the  various 
boxes  of  feathers  before  liitu  the  hues  adapted  to 
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the  pattern.  The  carpet  is  a  little  stiff  when  It 
leaves  the  loom,  but  M.  Banlin  has  provided  for 
this  difficulty  by  a  process  by  which  it  is  "  duvet4," 
that  is,  changed  into  the  softness  of  down,  and 
has  more  the  aspect  of  wool,  than  could  possibly 
have  been  expected  from  a  substance  so  rigid  and 
unmanageable  as  the  plumage  of  a  goose  or  hen. 

Thus  far  the  promise  has  been  followed  by  a 
large  degree  of  performance,  but  M.  Baidin  is  now 
engaged  on  further  discoveries.  He  claims  to  have 
invented  a  process  by  which  feathers  can  be  spun 
into  rope,  twine,  or  even  thread.  This  is  not  yet 
made  public,  partly  because  he  very  naturally  wishes 
to  retain  for  himself  any  advantages  that  may  ac- 
crue from  it,  partly  by  reason  of  certain  finishing 
contrivances  needed  to  perfect  it.  To  this  he  has 
also  added  an  operation  for  changing,  or  I  might 
more  properly  say  reducing,  the  foliage  of  a  fowl 
into  a  single  mass  of  eider-down.  It  is  gray,  silky, 
extremely  soft  to  the  touch,  and  even  possesses 
that  property  of  heat,  which  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  belong  more  exclusively  to  the  latter 
materia!  than  to  any  other  of  the  same  class.  And 
after  all,  the  cost  of  its  production  is  only  one  tenth 
the  present  price  of  eider-down.  These  are  some 
of  the  results  which  have  been  already  reached. 
The  cost  of  the  experiments  made  by  M.  Bardin  has 
been  very  great,  and  he  has  not  spared  money  in 
doing  what  he  could  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
His  first  carpet  was  worth  100,000  francs,  it  is  said, 
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and  this  is  not  all  that  he  has  invested  during  the 
past  twenty  years  in  his  praiseworthy  and  energetic 
efforts.  If  these  sums  are  not  returned  to  him  in 
gold,  he  will,  at  least,  enjoy  the  fer  higher  reward 
that  comes  from  the  conscientious  employment  of 
one's  best  powers  far  the  ad\-antage  of  his  country 
and  race,  and  from  the  fervent  gratitude  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  whom  he  has  beuefited.  Though  in 
selecting  a  subject  apparently  so  uninteresting,  I  run 
a  great  risk  of  wearying  my  readers,  yet  it  struck 
me  that  they  might  pardon  the  introduction  of  mat^ 
ter  whicli  is  at  least  impressive  and  instructive.  It 
is  only  one  of  several  Gimilar  fabrications  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  which  show  in  the  clearest  way 
the  beneficent,  as  well  as  important,  results  that 
may  follow  ftwm  well-directed  and  persistent  em- 
ployment of  talents,  which,  though  they  do  not 
amount  to  genius,  are  gifted  with  a  practical  cast 
which  the  latter  often  wants.  Hence  arises  a  last-- 
ing  and  abundant  gain. 

It  is  through  the  influence  of  examples  like  these 
that  the  Great  Exhibition  will  exert  its  broadest 
effect  upon  the  world.  So  wide  is  its  range  and  so 
universal  its  grasp,  that  many  of  the  results  of  every 
nation's  best  mental  power  and  most  profitable 
works,  are  brought  prominently  before  the  world. 
And  these  are  quite  as  obvious  in  those  which  con- 
cern the  humbler  classes,  as  in  those  which  are 
more  especially  devoted  to  the  rich  and  great.  The 
rights,  as  well  as  the  comforts,  of  the  former  can  no 
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longer  be  neglected.  They  now  begin  to  demand 
the  privileges  which  in  Europe  hnve  long  been  due 
and  long  sought.  This  demand  they  can  now  en- 
force, and  emperora  and  kings  at  the  present  make 
a  merit  of  granting  that  which  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  refiiae.  The  servants  of  industry  are  becom- 
ing every  day  a  greater  power  in  the  land.  Napo- 
leon, as  well  as  the  more  enlightened  among  the 
otber  sovereigns,  perceives  that  to  avoid  new  revo- 
lutions and  the  wide  anai-cliy  of  destructive  hordes, 
provision  must  be  made  for  their  instruction,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Cheap  maj-  be 
their  daily  requirements  and  the  simple  necessities 
of  their  humble  manage,  but  they  must  be  good  of 
their  kind,  durable,  and  healthy.  If  they  can  be 
attractive  to  the  eye,  so  much  the  better.  If  tbey 
can  be  provided  from  the  people's  own  resources, 
and  their  scanty  capital  be  employed  for  their  own 
benefit ;  if  the  devoted  talent  of  one  man  can  do  this, 
even  if  it  come  only  from  the  invention  of  a  carpet 
of  feathers,  the  result  will  be  creditable  to  him,  val- 
uable for  them,  and  welcomed  by  every  government 
that  has  the  real  welfare  of  its  people  at  heart.  I 
trust  that  M.  Bardin  will  be  as  successful  in  his 
attempts  as  "  /e  pere  Madeleine  "  was  in  his,  and 
more  than  this  no  one  could  desire. 

After  leaving  this  part  of  the  Exhibition,  I  went 
to  the  English  section.  While  there,  I  happened  to 
cast  my  eyes  upon  these  iamiliar  linos  of  Longfellow. 
They  were  engraved  upon  one  of  a  collection  of 
blocks  of  boxwood  for  engravers,  which  occupied  a 
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handsome  case,  and  were  most  neat  and  attractive 
specimens  of  handiwork. 

"  l,el  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  tbc  unaeeii  uid  the  seen,  — 
Hike  the  house  where  Gods  ma;  dwell 
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They  were  an  expressive  comment  upon  wliat  I  had 
just  seen,  and  harmonized  well  with  the  tone  of 
thought  into  which  I  had  been  lud  hy  the  sight  of 
M.  Bardin's  humble  inventions.  They  were  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  broad  sympathy  that 
all  men  feel  with  the  sentiments  of  truly  healthy 
poetry.  This  Is  especially  noticeable,  when  a  chord 
is  struck  which  vibrates  responsive  in  all  hearts, 
as  common  to  our  humanity,  whatever  may  be  its 
condition.  There  are  many  such  strains  to  be  found 
in  Longfellow,  and  few  liWng  poets  offer  so  many 
evidences  of  that  touch  of  Nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  This  was  a.  fresh  and  gratifying 
proof  of  his  wide-spread  influence  and  real  accord 
with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  While  I  was 
reading  this  quotation,  a  large  organ  near  by  sud- 
denly began  to  send  forth  the  inspiriting  tones  of 
"  Fair  Harvard."  The  effect,  of  this  upon  several 
graduates  of  that  venerable  institution  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  can  be  imagined.  Many  of  my 
readers  have,  perhaps,  witnessed  the  vivid  gymnas- 
tics and  vocal  demonstrations  which  are  often  ex- 
cited by  this  tune,  and  I  can  only  say  that  on  this 
orc.ision,  they  were  repe.itcd  \vith  variations,  I  was 
convinced  that  good  music  and  muscular  Christianity 
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have  much  in  sjrapatliy.  The  organist  was  accom- 
panied by  one  who  played  the  French  horn,  or  some 
other  complicated  arrangement  of  resounding  bass, 
and  did  his  part  quite  well  too.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, I  stepped  forward  and  asked  him  what  he  had 
just  played.  He  said  it  was  a  favorite  Irish  air, 
very  old,  but  which  had  of  late  become  quite  a  fa- 
vorite under  the  name  of  "  My  lodging 's  on  the 
cold  ground."  I  pitied  the  respondent  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart,  but  after  all  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune, and  not  his  fiiult.  that  he  was  not  a  graduate 
of  Harvard.  I  was  about  to  enlighten  his  igno- 
rance in  regard  to  the  Marseillaise  of  my  Alma 
Mater,  but  reflected  that  he  would  be  very  likely 
to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  own  view  and  said 
nothing. 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  convinced  I  become 
that  there  is  but  little  verity  in  books,  and  noth- 
ing  certain  in  thb  world,  but  death  and  taxes.  It 
is  our  happy  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  of  progress, 
and  new  discoveries  daily  descend  upon  ns  like  fell- 
ing stars.  How  lucky  are  we  to  be  spared  the 
supposititious  emotions  that  so  deeply  excited  our 
fethers.  Coleridge  never  was  at  Chamonix,  nor  did 
his  dreamy  optics  ever  rest  upon  the  snowy  dome 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Hence  we  can  no  longer  waste 
our  sympathies  upon  his  once  noble  hjonn  to  that 
peak,  especially  since  we  are  a  practical  and  law- 
abiding  people,  and  in  our  age  every  contre-fafon  is 
severely  punished.  "  Truth  is  mighty,"  and  has 
prevailed  against  Cosabianca  and  Sir  John  Moore,  in 
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spite  of  the  poetical  cerements  with  which  they 
haii  been  adorned.  Every  one  knows,  nowadays, 
that  the  former  diil  "  go  without  his  father's  word," 
and,  as  to  tlie  latter,  we  did  not  "  bury  liim  darkly 
at  dead  of  night."  Julian  the  Apostat*  has  been 
conclusively  proved  to  have  been  as  faithful  as  Ab- 
diel;  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  Mr.  Froude  has 
shown  on  the  most  obvious  testimony,  was  a  model 
of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  bowstringed  his  numerous 
wives  only  from  the  purest  and  most  philanthropic 
motives.  Arnold  the  traitor  was  a.  fiery,  though 
somewhat  eccentric,  patriot,  who  really  saved  his 
country ;  and  General  Hull  a  martyr  who  reluc- 
tantly yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  An 
Andover  professor  has  even  brought  Judos  Iscariot 
again  before  the  tribunal  at  which  all  himiauity  have 
rashly  condemned  him,  and  demonstrated  that  it 
was  quite  natural  for  him  to  act  as  he  did,  consider- 
ing the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
As  to  Sappho,  Dr.  Welcker,  with  a  tender  re- 
gard for  her  reputation,  has  shown  conclusively 
that,  so  fer  from  falling  in  love  with  Phaon  and 
throwing  herself  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  she  was 
a  highly  respectable  wife  and  mother,  and  never 
took  any  leap  at  all,  except  into  matrimony.  Pro- 
fessor Renan,  afler  having  displayed  to  an  ignorant 
world  the  real  status  of  Clunst  and  the  deluded 
Apostles,  has,  in  the  same  manner,  "  r^habilite," 
as  he  teims  it,  the  Empress  Faustina,  consort  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  compares  her  spotless  and 
virtuous  life  to  that  of  Marie  Antoinette.     One  of 
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our  countrymen,  peslilently  inquisitive,  and  never 
satisfied  to  leave  well  enough  alone,  has  just  fuund 
the  original  score  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  and  dis- 
covered that  it  was  originally  a  popular  air  in  the 
Basque  provinces  and  sung  by  its  people  long  before 
the  deluge,  "  America,"  or  "  God  save  the  King," 
as  everybody  has  been  informed,  was  "  conveyed '' 
by  Handel  from  a  song  sung  by  Mad.  de  Maintenon's 
pupils  at  St.  Cyr,  and,  if  traced  back  to  lU  origin, 
would  finally  be  found,  1  dare  say,  snugly  hyber- 
nating  at  the  very  root  of  the  genealogical  tree  of 
harmony ;  and  now  it  appeal's  that  "  Fair  Harvard  " 
was  very  probably  played  by  Brian  Bom  on  liia 
harp  to  urge  his  "  skipping  kerns  "  on  to  battle  in 
the  tender  infancy  of  Fenianism.  With  every  re- 
spect for  abstract  truth,  I  yield  unwillingly  for  the 
most  part  to  the  researches  which  have  thus  stripped 
from  many  an  idol  of  the  past  the  drapery  with 
which  time  and  poetry  have  adorned  it ;  the  fastidi- 
ous accuracy  of  modem  days  has  often  substituted 
but  a  cold  and  unwelcome  skeleton  for  the  attract- 
ive form  we  once  worshipped ;  yet  in  the  matter  of 
"  Fair  Harvard  "  it  seems  quite  probable,  to  judge 
from  its  merits,  that  it  dates  tack  to  a  period  Ikr 
more  remote  than  the  above  ;  and  I  am  willuig  to 
admit  from  its  effect  on  mj-self  that,  "  when  of  old 
the  sons  of  morning  sang,"  this  was  the  strain  which 
inspired  their  "  notes  angelical,"  and  penetrating 
to  the  very  heaven  of  heavens,  tendered  soothing 
melody  to  the  great  Author  of  music  Himself. 
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Vast  as  is  the  scope  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
complete  as  arc  some  of  its  departments,  there  are 
others  which  are  conspicuous  through  their  deficien- 
cies. This  is  especially  true  in  that  of  the  publish- 
ers and  booksellers.  In  our  own  section,  where  so 
much  might  have  been  done  with  credit  and  success, 
the  display  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be,  though 
a  few  very  creditable  specimens  of  the  skiU  of  our 
workmen  are  to  be  seen,  and  a  copy  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Webster's  Dictionarj'  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  resources  of  the  "  Riverside  Press."  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  many  of  our  leading  publishers 
within  the  past  few  years  have  made  notable  ad- 
vances in  every  direction,  and  works  have  appeared 
under  their  auspices  that  are  fully  equal  to  the  finest 
productions  of  the  first  European  houses.  Had  a 
variety  of  these  been  visible  at  the  Exhibition,  even 
if  the  contribution  had  cost  some  little  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  senders,  they  would  have  had  a  ben- 
eficial effect.  Tbey  would  have  given  us  a  reputa- 
tion in  a  quarter  where  the  nation  really  deserves  it, 
and  enabled  the  Americaus  here  to  point  with  pride 
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to  one  more  deserving  exhibit  among  our  scanty  of- 
ferings. This  indifference,  however,  I  feel  bound  to 
admit,  is  quite  universal  among  all  the  European 
publishers,  in  fact  more  vniverttlle  than  the  Exposi- 
tion itself.  The  great  English  booksellera,  rich  with 
the  literary  triumphs  of  the  last  century,  and  tamoua 
wherever  their  language  is  known,  through  their 
connection  with  tlie  most  eminent  authors  of  their 
day,  have  quite  ignored  the  Exhibition ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  largest  establishments  of  Ger- 
many, such  as  those  of  Brockhaus,  Tauchnitz,  and 
others.  France  is  well  represented  in  this  respect, 
however,  as  might  well  have  been  foreseen,  and  her 
publishers  have  added  a  most  fascinating  feature  to 
the  great  industrial  display.  In  this  the  firm  of  L. 
Hachette  &  Co.  take  the  lead,  and  the  works  they 
exhibit  are  in  many  ways  superior  to  anything  that 
has  yet  been  seen  in  their  class.  They  occupy  one 
of  tlie  large  and  elegant  divisions  that  are  ranged 
on  eitlier  side  of  the  broad  aisle  leading  from  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  building  to  the  central 
garden.  This  they  Iiave  fitted  up  with  handsome 
book-cases  of  carved  ebony,  and  faced  with  plate- 
gtass,  in  which  are  neatly  arranged  a  large  number 
of  their  latest  and  best  productions.  These  are 
bound  with  artistic  decoration,  and  in  their  illustra- 
tions and  type  are  all  that  the  most  fastidious  biblio- 
maniac could  desire.  It  is  n  place  where  one  loves 
to  go  and  linger,  till  the  feding  day  shows  how  fast 
the  momenu  have  fled ;  to  return  again  and  again, 
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like  Romeo  to  Juliet,  aoon  aa  the  "  liglit  through 
yonder  window  breaks,"  and  feast  both  eyes  and 
mind.  Only  the  genuine  devotee  of  literature  can 
appreciate  the  luxurious  and  unending  charms  of 
Buch  a  spot.  To  contemplate  the  works  of  a  fa- 
vorite author,  glowing  with  every  offering  that  can 
come  from  modem  talents  and  refinement ;  to  turn 
over  page  after  page  of  paper  delicately  tinted ;  to 
tind  the  loftiest  and  most  inspiring  thoughts,  to 
which  we  have  ever  looked  up  witli  love  and  ad- 
miration, gleaming  upon  us  anew  in  characters  del- 
icately wrought,  like  the  Pleiades  through  their 
silver  braid ;  to  see  how  the  clever  pencil  of  the 
appreciative  artist  has  realized  the  bright  ideal,  and 
quickened  the  burning  words  into  images  dehght- 
fiil  to  the  eye  ;  —  "  He  who  of  these  delights  can 
judge  and  spare  to  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  un- 
wise." The  feeling  of  a  connoisseur  of  letters 
towards  a  favorite  author  is  that  of  a  lover  for  his 
mistress,  and  when  he  sees  hia  honors  given  to  the 
world  in  a  form  befitting  his  merits,  he  feels  that 
magnetic  glow  which  ever  follows  when  the  pres- 
ence of  Genius,  the  twin  sister  of  Love,  for  the  mo- 
ment kindles  the  soul  with  a  spark  of  its  own  con- 
tagious fire.  Like  the  rapt  seraph,  be  "  adores  and 
bume."     Says  Romeo, — 

"  HLj  bouat7  ia  u  boandlesa  u  Ui<  eei, 
My  loTfl  SI  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  lo  ihee 
Tbe  more  I  bive,  for  both  ire  inSnite." 

So  boundless,  so  deep,  and  so  infinite  are  our  love 
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and  fervor  of  esteem,  when  Homer,  Dante,  Milton, 
appear  before  U3,  fresh  from  the  source  from  which 
their  being  rose,  and  through  their  writings  become 
an  actual  presence.  No  longer  are  tliey  to  us  as  to 
the  multitude, — cold  fictions  of  antiquity,  distant 
and  unapproachable,  birds  of  God  preserved  in  the 
amber  of  the  ages,  but  near  and  dear,  eager  to  wel- 
come, and  drawing  us  to  them  by  the  threefold  and 
irresistible  cord  of  learning,  love,  and  poetry. 

The  house  of  Hachette  and  Co.  is  really  one  of 
the  great  marvels  of  Paris,  and  of  France  as  well. 
Its  influence  is  enormous,  and  every  day  widely 
extending ;  especially  in  these  later  years,  when  a 
great  educational  movement  is  going  on,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  libraries  for  the  people,  in  every  com- 
mune, is  rapidly  progressing.  My  readers  will  have 
some  idea  of  its  prominence  and  importance  in  this 
country  when  I  inform  them  that  this  firm  publish 
150  new  works  every  year,  and  keep  in  constant 
employ  3000  artists,  printers,  engravers,  and  bind- 
ers. They  use  160,000  reams  of  paper  annually, 
and  the  number  of  pages  of  printed  matter  amounts 
to  the  enormous  figure  of  110,000,000.  There  are 
four  partners,  and  the  business  is  so  shared  among 
them  that  the  vast  business  of  the  house,  which 
extends  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  carried  on 
witli  the  most  perfect  simplicity  and  method.  The 
books  they  publish  range  through  all  departments 
of  science,  literature,  and  art ;  and  are  particularly 
numerous  in  these  branches  that  relate  to  element- 
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ary  instruction.  The  scbool  books  they  issue  for 
every  class  of  students  are  very  numerous,  as  well 
as  original  in  their  design ;  and  there  are  several  that 
might  well  be  introduced  into  our  own  dominions. 
Id  spite  of  the  ideas  prevalent  in  America  in  regard 
to  the  backwardness  of  education  and  its  aids  in 
France,  there  is  not  a  little  that  might  be  studied 
with  advantage  even  here.  This  country  is  not  so 
greatly  in  arrears  in  such  matters  as  some  persona 
think,  and  the  tact  of  the  French  is  so  nice,  that 
they  need  but  a  slight  impulse  to  improve  upon  the 
best  means  employed  by  foreign  nations.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  educational  interests  of  the  land, 
Messrs.  Hachetto  &  Co.,  who  are  so  deeply  inter- 
ested therein,  are  extremely  liberal  in  their  senti- 
ments, and  disposed  to  help  to  the  best  of  their 
abihty  all  means  that  can  be  properly  used  to  pro- 
mote them.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  shown,  with 
great  courtesy,  over  their  establishment  on  the 
Boulevard  St,  Germain,  here  in  Paris,  and  was 
greatly  pleased,  as  well  as  impressed,  at  what  I  saw. 
I  was  convinced  that  the  education  of  the  masses 
could  not  fail  in  hands  so  determined  to  forward  it, 
and  80  largely  provided  with  the  means  of  carrying 
out  their  intentions.  Of  a  single  elementaiy  work 
lately  published  by  the  firm,  and  designed  to  teac-h 
pupils  to  read  manuscript  of  every  sort  through  litho- 
pi-aphic  copies  in  many  styles,  I  saw  a  single  edi- 
tion of  50,000  all  ready  to  go  forth  to  different  parts 
of  France,     It  formed  a  solid  pile  of  instruction  ten 
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feet  square  and  over  twenty  feet  high.  I  wont  on 
and  un,  through  room  after  room  and  gallery  after 
gallfly,  till  I  reached  the  great  cellar,  extending 
through  the  whole  buLding,  which  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  the  various  publications  of  the 
firm  that  ah«ady  form  part  of  the  standard  Ltera- 
tni-e  of  the  country,  and  are  incessantly  called  for 
tluvjughout  the  empire.  I  was  struck  with  tlie  per- 
fect order  and  systematized  regularity  that  everj-- 
where  reigned.  There  was  no  noise,  no  confusion. 
Large  tables  were  covered  with  pUeH  of  books  await- 
ing transmission,  and  clerks  in  numbers  were  glid- 
ing rapidly  to  and  fro  to  fill  other  orders.  Every- 
thing was  done  in  almost  complete  silence  ;  hardly 
a  voice  could  be  heard  except  in  an  undertone,  and 
everything  moved  on  with  the  precision  of  nicely 
adjusted  machinery.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  sim- 
plicity everywhere  noticeable,  there  is  a  large  de- 
gree of  administrative  power  and  capacity  needed 
to  reach  this  result.  Were  tlie  leader  of  tliis  indus- 
trial army  to  fail  in  his  duties  for  a  single  day,  it 
would  at  once  be  obvious  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  many  of  even  tlie  minutest  details  would  soon 
feel  the  defection. 

The  only  part  of  the  establishment  I  saw  was  the 
warehouse  and  salesrooms.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  various  branches  are  scattered  over  the 
city,  in  diffci-ent  directions,  and  the  printing,  stereo- 
typing, engi-aving,  and  binding  are  carried  on  in  de- 
tached buildings.     A  portion  only  of  the  nicest  im- 


pressions  of  their  choice  engravings  are  done  here, 
I  was  amazed  at  the  variotj  of  subjects,  style,  and 
price  ill  the  thousands  of  volumes  here  collected. 
The  former  range  from  the  simplest  primer  for  infant 
minds,  such  aa  Shenstone's  "  busy  dame "  might 
have  used  in  the  education  of  those  "  unruly 
brats,"  whom  she  was  wont  to  tame  with  the  birch, 
to  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  superbly  illustrated  by  the 
pencil  of  Gustave  Dor6.  The  first  is  published  at 
the  moderate  price  of  five  eowa,  the  latter  can  be 
bought  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  francs.  Of 
the  former,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Child's  First 
Book,"  I  was  informed  that  they  sold  200,000  per 
annum,  which  shows  either  an  enormous  number  of 
"  unruly  brats,"  or  great  powers  of  destruction  on 
the  part  of  those  that  exist.  Here  were  not  only 
all  the  works  of  the  great  French  authors  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  but  many  old  friends  from 
Anglo-Saxondom  in  a  new  garb.  Translations  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Byron  were  observable, 
side  by  side  ivith  the  modem  classics  of  Macaulay 
and  Dickens,  All  were  printed  with  spotless  ac- 
curacy on  tliick  and  handsome  paper.  And  yet  on 
turning  over  the  pages,  and  casting  my  eye  here  and 
there  upon  familiar  passages,  I  was  struck  with  their 
unnatural  aspect,  and  the  loss  they  had  undergone 
in  leaving  their  own  magnificent  original  tongue. 
At  the  sight  of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  in 
French,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Bless  thee, 
Bottom  !  bless  thee,  thou  art  translated."     Among 
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others  Douglas  Jerrold  seemed  strangely  droll,  and 
the  femous  "  Caudle  Lectures  "  hardly  knew  them- 
selves under  their  new  title  of  Sous  les  Rideaux. 
Mr.  Caudle,  the  long-sufFering  martyr  of  domestic 
woes,  was  transformed  into  M.  Panade,  and  a  little 
extract  I  made  from  tlie  preface  will  serve  to  show 
how  greatly  the  spirit  of  the  work  had  disappeared  : 
"  RecaeU  de  sermons  nocturnes prononc^es  pendant  le 
cours  de  trente  ans  par  Mme.  Marguerite  Panade  et 
Bubis  par  ton  man  Job."  The  well-knovvn  tenth 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  shirt-buttons  is  entitled, 
"  II  est  question  dvs  boutona  de  chemise  de  M.  Pa- 
nade,^' and  so  it  goes  on  through  the  whole  work. 
Our  New  England  authors  were  represented  by 
Messrs.  Hawthorne  and  Hiidreth,  Mrs.  Stowe  and 
Miss  Cummins.  Of  the  first  I  was  pleased  to  see 
translations  of  nearly  all  his  writings.  That  wonder- 
fiil  masterpiece,  the  "  House  of  the  Seven  Gables," 
under  the  title  ol  La  Maison  aux  Sept  Pignons,  was 
got  up  with  great  neatness  and  tinisli.  I  sought  out 
a  familiar  and  favorite  chapter,  and  was  gratified 
with  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  though  in  French 
the  thoughts  no  longer  seemed  to  breathe,  or  the 
words  to  bum.  I  was  not.  however,  pleased  to  no- 
tice that  a  considerable  portion  had  been  omitted. 
It  was  the  chapter  in  which  the  author,  with  luxuri- 
ant and  finely-drawn  humor,  gives  the  history,  and 
delineates  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Pj-ncheon 
breed  of  hens,  where  the  quaint  appearance  and 
hereditary'  oddities  of  that  ancient  fowl  with  one 


chicken,  "  the  plodding  pattern  "  of  dear,  forlorn  old 
Hepzibah  herself,  are  portrayed  with  that  inimitable 
nicety  and  truth,  which  could  flow  only  from  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with  the  hen  char- 
acter. As  I  read,  her  husband  came  up  vi\-idly  be- 
fore me  with  all  his  long-descended  pride ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  foibles,  his  lofty  strut,  his  rusty  and  an- 
cient spurs,  and  hb  hoarse  crow,  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  used  his  voice  in- 
cessantly ever  since,  "  this  bird  of  dawning  "  still 
seemed  to  sing  harmoniously,  and  to  compare  favor- 
ably as  a  son  of  New  England  with  the  more  par- 
venu pretensions  of  his  Gallic  rivals.  Dignified  as 
he  was,  and  conscious  of  the  blood  of  tho  old  judge 
coursing  through  his  veins,  I  don't  believe  the  Pyn- 
cheon  cock  ever  forgot  "  to  crow  in  the  mom,"  ac- 
cording to  the  good  old  custom  of  his  representative 
predecessor  in  the  distant  time  of  "  the  house  that 
Jack  built."  But  I  never  heard  a  rooster  crow  in 
Paris,  and  I  fancy  his  species  have  no  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  tliis  matter ;  certainly  they  have  no 
such  "  spur  to  prick  the  sides  of  their  Intent,"  as  his 
transatlantic  cousin  finds  in  that  venerable  household 
ballad. 

I  can  speak  from  experience  on  this  subject,  for 
I  have  often  taken  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  watching 
the  habits  of  these  domestic  attaches.  What  Haw- 
thorne says  is  peculiarly  true,  and  no  observer  can 
fail  to  find  abundant  amusement  in  studying  their 
jiiquant   and   humorous  fancies.     Nothing   can  be 
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more  entertaining  than  the  serious  drollery  of  their 
looks,  and  the  odd  varietj  of  their  manners  and 
attitudes.  In  Paris  I  was  especially  favored  with  a 
little  menagerie  of  these  feathered  utilitarians,  that 
often  disported  themselves  under  my  window  with  a 
sedate  tranquillity  which  was  quite  imposing.  I 
could  see  them  without  exertion  from  the  balcony, 
and  invariably  found  them  an  instructive  amuse- 
ment. They  were  the  same  in  number  and  size 
with  the  Pyncheon  family,  and  to  all  appearance 
boasted  as  lofty  and  spotless  a.  lineage.  The  larger 
of  the  two  petite  dowagers  betrayed  her  aristocratic 
origin  with  every  movement.  Stepping  over  the 
ground  on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  as  if  she  spumed  it ; 
now  sensible  of  an  impending  egg,  and  yet,  with 
conscious  pride,  hesitating  before  she  confided  so 
important  a  trust  to  the  rude  and  unfeeling  world ; 
then  solemnly  strutting  with  a  fastidious  cluck  up  to 
a  dainty  bit,  as  if  about  to  do  it  an  honor  by  de- 
vouring it ;  now  perking  up  her  head  with  a  cocoUe- 
iah  air,  as  of  one  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
fascinations  of  time  long  past ;  her  every  movement 
and  expression  was  a  quiet  and  effective  satire  on  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  nobler  bipeds  about  her. 
As  for  the  head  of  this  stately  family,  nothing  conld 
surpass  his  ancestral  hauteur.  His  pomposity  was 
superb,  and  the  grandeur  with  which,  fi-om  time  to 
time,  he  stood  up  on  high  and  tossed  Ids  scarlet 
crest,  suggested  the  noble  bearing  of  Henry  IV.  at 
Ivry.     And  all  tliis  was  done  in  dignified  silence. 
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He  never  crowed,  and  his  harem  were  like  liim. 
Beyond  a  quiet  and  well-bred  cackle,  there  was 
nothing  that  indicated  the  slightest  feeling  or  emo- 
tion. They  were  all  evidently  guided  by  an  inborn 
and  hereditary  etiquette,  which  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  guilty  of  any  gaucherie. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  Of  late  years 
Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.  have  made  themselves 
famous  in  France  and  England,  as  the  publishera 
of  a  number  of  works  of  standard  ralue  with  illus- 
trations by  Gustave  Dor^.  Of  the  latter's  extraor- 
dinary talents  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should 
speak.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  his  original 
sketches,  and  was  surprised  to  notice  how  vigorously 
they  were  done,  and  at  the  same  time  how  much 
ability  was  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  engraver, 
in  order  to  transmit  them  to  the  world  with  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  original.  They  are  almost  invaria- 
bly on  wood,  being  more  effectively  portrayed  m 
this  way  than  any  other,  for  the  broad  strokes  and 
characteristic  touches  of  the  artist  can  be  preserved 
far  more  truthfully  upon  this  substance,  than 
through  the  finer  and  more  delicate  rendering  of 
steel  plates.  Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.  have,  I  pre- 
sume, the  ablest  corps  of  wood-engravers  in  the 
world.  They  not  only  foresaw  the  wonderfiil  de- 
velopment that  this  branch  of  art  was  to  take,  but 
aided  it  by  every  means  in  their  power.  They  are 
now  publishing  "  La  Fontaine's  Fables,"  witli  de- 
signs by  Dor^,  of  which  35,000  copies  of  each  weekly 
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number  bave  already  been  sold,  and  some  of  these 
are  marvels  of  skill  in  their  faithfiil  and  energetic 
delineation  of  tlic  original  sketches.  Tlie  nnmber 
of  illustrated  works  sent  out  by  this  liouse  is  al- 
ready very  great,  and  the  etforta  of  its  members  to 
serve  their  patrons  are  well  appreciated,  for  I 
notice  them  everywhere.  They  are  now  issning  a 
serial  called  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  of  which  20,000 
per  txnnum  are  purchased  by  the  public,  and  I  am 
not  surprised,  for  the  beauty  of  the  designs  is  really 
extraordinary.  There  are  numbers  of  admirable 
artists  of  this  class  in  Germany  and  England,  and 
the  illustrations  of  that  popular  periodical,  Der 
Qartenlavbe,  are  excellent  specimens  of  engraving 
on  wood,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  this 
line  that  equaled  the  best  efforts  of  Pannemaker- 
Doms,  Bertrand,  Gaucbnrd-Brunier,  and  other  of 
the  best  artists  employed  by  Messrs.  Hachette  & 
Co.  At  the  Exhibition  are  exposed  some  of  the 
most  valuable  of  their  publications,  among  which 
is  a  copy  of  that  charming  work  of  Michelet, 
L'  Oiteau.  I  have  some  acquaintance  witli  luxuri- 
ous books,  but  I  have  seldom  met  with  one  which 
1  felt  more  disposed  to  fall  down  and  worship, 
than  this.  The  designs  arc  by  Giacomelli.  They 
are  profuse  in  number  and  most  fitly  adapted  by 
their  rich  fancy  and  tmthfiil  delicacy,  to  interpret 
the  eloquent  and  S3'mj)athetic  words  of  the  author. 
Those  who  have  read  Michelet's  writings  on  natural 
history,  are  well  aware  that  they  need  no  eulogy  at 
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this  day.  They  are  known  aiid  admired  wherever 
lovers  of  this  subject  and  students  of  animated  na- 
ture are  to  be  found.  But  the  climax  of  our  admi- 
ration is  reached  when  the  printer  and  the  engraver 
devote  their  beat  parts  to  wortliily  offer  them  to  the 
world,  and  cunning  artists  cull  from  every  phase 
of  Nature  choice  sketches  for  their  embellishment. 
Of  the  merits  of  this  book  in  its  ordinary  form, 
I  presume  many  of  my  readers  are  aware.  Doubt- 
less they  have  lingered  with  delight  over  its  nervous 
and  fluent  descriptions  of  the  feathered  tribes,  given 
with  all  the  glow  of  entlinsiasm  arising  from  in- 
born sympathy  and  enhanced  by  the  abundant  im- 
ages suggested  by  an  appreciative  mind  and  a  ductile 
iancy.  Every  phase  of  bird  life  is  portrayed  with 
the  pen  of  a  ivriter  qui«k  to  perceive,  and  as  famil- 
iar with  the  demeanor  and  habits  of  these  tenants  of 
the  air,  as  if  he  had  held  intercourse  with  them  in 
tlieir  most  secluded  retreats,  and  become  possessed 
of  their  inmost  secrets.  To  these  attractions  are 
added,  in  the  present  edition,  hundreds  of  designs, 
which  present  to  the  eye  every  form  of  existence, 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  that  could  be  drawn 
from  the  forest  and  the  garden,  and  fitted  to  enliven 
the  text.  We  see  the  great  albatross  on  the  sea- 
shore in  his  wonted  plumage,  with  giant  rocks  and 
towering  precipices  araund  him,  heating  the  surges 
of  liigh  waves  with  his  broad  wings,  or  following  the 
wake  of  doomed  vessels  like  the  fateful  bird  of  the 
ancient  mariner.     From  these  we  turn  t 
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tered  grove  of  picturesqne  and  venerable  beeches, 
each  reposing  in  the  quiet  majesty  of  vegetable 
grandeur,  in  whose  mossy  boughs  wood  pigeons  are 
building  their  nests  and  rejoicing  in  the  tranquil 
happiness  that  comes  from  instinctive  and  untainted 
love.  Here  the  sinless  pair  are  sitting  side  by  side 
on  a  shady  limb,  or  again  winnowing  the  air,  they 
bring  home,  like  olive-branches  to  their  ark,  the 
materials  for  their  habitation.  Everywhere  through- 
out the  book  are  lavishly  provided  such  sketches  as 
these,  done  with  a  tenderness  and  skill  worthy 
of  tlie  subject,  and  obviously  the  gift  of  an  artist 
entirely  devoted  to  it.  In  this  way,  —  who  shall 
deny  it  ?  —  the  ideas  of  tlie  writer  are  more  clearly 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  longer  remembered,  and 
more  deeply  enjoyed,  while  the  designer  himself 
gains  fame  tlu'ough  his  nimble  and  tasteful  pencil, 
and  thus  the  benefit  to  both  these  and  the  world  is 
manifold.  That  they  are  done  only  on  a  block  of 
wood,  —  the  growth  of  the  forests  that  these  ef- 
forts partly,  at  least,  serve  to  commemorate,  and 
that  most  appropriately,  —  only  adds  to  their  value; 
and  it  is  far  more  to  the  credit  of  the  engraver,  if 
he  be  able  with  his  burin  to  transfer  to  its  texture 
the  most  subtle  touches  of  the  draughtsman's  hand, 
the  buoyant  pliunage  of  the  birds,  the  graceful  spray 
of  tlie  trees,  and  the  lithe  undulations  of  hanging 
vines.  The  same  remarks  are  true  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  when  applied  to  other  illustrated  works 
erf  eminent  authors.    And  not  only  these,  but  less 
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pretentious  writings  will  often  tliua  be  read  by  those 
wLo  otherwise  would  never  look  at  them. 

It  is  in  connection  witli  the  productions  of  Gus- 
tave  Dor^  that  Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.  have  ob- 
tained their  greatest  reputation  outside  of  France. 
Their  editions  of  Dante,  Chateaubriand,  Milton,  and 
other  prominent  authors,  with  sketches  by  Lim, 
have  given  them  a  wide-spread  fame.  Many  of 
these  are  ailmirable,  and  that  not  ouly  for  their 
originaUty  of  conception,  but  for  their  extraordinaiy 
variety.  iMany,  if  not  most  of  my  readers,  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  striking  and  often  gro- 
tesque productions  of  Dora's  brain,  hut  in  the  edi- 
tion of  La  Fontaine  above  mentioned  his  inventive 
&cu1ties  have  displayed  new  powers,  and  attempted 
subjects  before  untried.  As  a  designer  of  animals, 
he  has  found  in  these  popular  and  deservedly  famous 
Fables  a  field  of  labor  which  he  has  cultivated  with 
great  success.  In  rats  and  frogs,  as  well  as  birds, 
he  is  especially  excellent,  and  one  would  infer  that 
he  had  spent  a  life-time  in  the  study  of  their  forms 
and  habits.  Such  engravings  as  those  accompany- 
ing the  well  known  fables  of  "  The  Frogs  desiring 
a  King."  "Who  shall  bell  the  Cat?"  and  "The 
Lark  and  her  Young  Ones,"  can  hardly  be  praised 
too  much.  In  the  first  is  displayed  a  most  remarka- 
ble degree  both  of  expression  and  character.  Each 
animal  has  its  own  individuality,  as  when  alive,  and 
no  Irog  precisely  resembles  any  other  either  in 
attitude   or   shape.      So  in   the  second,  the  same 
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knowledge  of  the  rat  nature,  and  the  same  genius 
for  portraying  it  in  every  variety  of  aspect,  is  con- 
spicuous. An  old  rat,  a  hoary  sinner  e\-idcntly,  the 
Ulysses  of  liis  race,  who  has  obviously  learnt  a 
thing  or  two  from  his  experience  and  sliows  it  in  l.iis 
long  gray  whiskers  and  cunning  eyes,  has  just  been 
addressing  his  fellow  marauders  from  the  top  of  a 
large  tub  or  vat.  In  conclusion,  as  a  grand  climax 
of  his  remarks  and  a  chnclier  which  no  one  can 
answer,  he  holds  out  the  bell.  The  expression  and 
attitudes  of  his  audience  are  a  study  of  great  profit 
and  amusement.  Tlie  row  of  fat  and  sedate  old 
citizens  who  remain  quietly  in  their  seats  and  merely 
interchange  significant  glances  with  each  other; 
the  younger  and  more  agile  ones  who,  like  Lord 
Brougham,  never  sit  down,  but  incessantly  skip 
about  and  chatter ;  those  who  have  lost  their  tails 
in  traps,  but  still  have  gained  little  wisdom  thereby ; 
these  and  many  others  are  represented  with  a  vivid 
accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quiet  satire,  the 
more  effective  from  the  general  tone  and  moral  of 
the  fable,  that  are  really  irresistible.  And  even 
here  the  artist  has  introduced  his  favorite  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade ;  and  a  broad  band  of  radiance, 
sloping  down  from  the  window  of  the  garret,  where 
the  solemn  council  is  held,  greatly  increases  the 
effect  of  the  whole  design. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  a  French  artist 
living  in  Paris  might  be  expected  to  excel  in  delin- 
eating rats  and  frogs,  if  he  could  succeed  in  any- 
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tning  of  the  land.  There  is  really  some  basis  of 
truth  in  this,  for  M.  Dor^  has  only  to  visit  the  ahat- 
toirs,  or  slaugliteriiig-houses,  in  tiie  suburbs,  or  the 
sewers,  in  order  to  find  the  former  in  immense  num- 
bers, while  he  can  see  the  latter  any  morning  at  the 
great  market,  in  the  same  varied  shapes  and  atti- 
tudes as  those  in  whic)i  he  presents  them,  and  aa 
vast  in  multitude,  too.  In  other  respects,  however, 
he  finds  every  provision  in  his  native  city  and  vicin- 
ity for  studjnng  the  infinite  phases  of  animal  and 
vegetable  creation.  At  the  public  nurseries,  where 
flowers  and  shnibs  are  kept  for  the  great  fetes,  are 
countless  specimens  and  marvelous  of  the  palm  and 
the  banana,  the  bamboo  and  the  papyrus,  and  almost 
every  other  rare  and  beautil'ul  exotic.  The  pleas- 
nre  grounds  around  and  in  the  city,  and  in  the  Boia 
de  Boulogne  especially,  are  enhvened  with  thousands 
of  trees  of  every  size  and  species,  from  the  ginko 
of  Japan  to  the  giant  Deodara  of  the  Himalayas. 
At  the  Jardin  de»  Plantes  and  the  Jardin  ^Aceli- 
matalion  are  kept  an  army  of  almost  every  created 
thing  that 

IT  feel  pnimes  its  wuy, 
I,  or  creepa,  or  flies." 

Hence  it  is  that  M.  Dord,  who  has  never  been 
out  of  France,  except  a  short  trip  to  Spain,  finds 
ample  material  for  his  sketches,  though  the  wonder- 
fill  portrayal  of  tropical  scenery  would  almost  neces- 
sitate the  belief  that  he  had  himself  bathed  in  the 
shaded  lagoon  across  which  Chactas  and  Atala  are 
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swimimng,  or  pitched  his  tent  among  the  gnarled 
and  weird  roots  of  those  cedars  ol'  Lebanon  which 
he  haa  so  impressively  transferred  to  his  sketch- 
book. His  combination  of  the  features  of  any  laud- 
scape,  and  the  wonderfiil  way  in  which  they  are 
made  to  harmonize,  ai'ise  from  his  own  masterly 
genius  and  an  apprehension  which  in  him  is  instinct- 
ive. At  once,  from  a  few  details,  the  whole  springs 
up  vividly  and  completely  before  him,  and  he  has 
only  to  render  the  glowijig  semblance.  He  is  an- 
other example  of  what  Ruskin  has  said  in  regard 
to  every  great  genius,  actually  discerning  the  men- 
tal image  clear  and  bright  of  that  which  he  de- 
scribes.    As  says  Dante  in  the  "  Inferno  " :  — 

"  I  Diil^  HIT,  tni  Blill  I  seem  to  tee  it, 

A  tniDk  wiUiout  ■  hetA  walk  In  like  inumei 

Ai  woIkKi  the  others  of  the  monrnfu]  herd." 

The  same  was,  doubtless,  true  of  Milton,  when  to 
his  mind's  eye  appeared  the  lazar-house  "  wherein 
■were  laid  numbers  of  all  diseased,"  — 

"Wb 
Sbool 

And  so  of  Shakespeare,  when  he  says  through  the 
mouth  of  Oberon,  — 


Capid  ■!]  anned." 

It  has  been  the  fortunate  talent  of  Gustave  Dor6  to 
give  these  visions  of  the  clear  spirit  "a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name,"  and  it  is  such  a  capacity  as  few 
have  inherited. 
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Having  watched  him  in  the  act  <^  preparing  one 
of  his  designs,  I  can  testify  to  the  boldness  and 
rapidity  with  which  these  are  done,  and  ilie  entire 
want  of  any  artifice.  Often  he  takes  a  prepared 
block  of  the  size  of  the  intended  sketch,  and  with 
a  little  India  ink  and  white  paint,  or  "  rfouaehe,"  at 
once  completes  it  for  the  engravers  without  any  in- 
termediate use  of  the  pencil.  While  he  is  doing 
this  his  absorption  is  perfect,  and  his  motions  ex- 
tremely quick.  The  image  is  already  before  him, 
and,  like  Michel  Angelo,  he  labors  with  fiery  energy 
to  fix  it.  The  nervous  touch  of  genius  thrills  along 
his  arm,  and  infiises  its  most  delicate  and  evanescent 
behests  into  his  fingers.  I  saw  a  landscape  just 
finished  ui  this  impetuous  way,  and  it  required  only 
three  hours  to  complete  it.  And  yet  there  it  was, 
a  perfect  transcript  of  Nature  reposing  in  impress- 
ive truth  upon  what  but  so  short  time  before  was  a 
simple  block  of  box-wood.  It  represented  a  forest, 
with  the  mild  glow  of  evening  lingering  in  the 
background,  and  gilding  with  the  purity  of  its  light 
the  rugged  boles  of  the  trees.  Each  trunk  was  an 
individual  existence,  and  had  taken  its  own  peculiar 
features  from  the  soil,  which,  covered  with  new- 
fallen  and  feathery  snow,  lay  beneath  it.  In  front 
was  an  open  space,  with  one  tree  prostrate,  upon 
which  sat  a  sohtary  figure,  "  remote,  inaccessible, 
friendless,  alone."  It  needed  no  description  to  show 
the  meaning  of  this  scene  ;  no  poetry  could  elevate 
it  or  deepen  its  impressiveness.     TJiere  sat  the  un- 
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happy  wanderer,  Ins  misery  plainly  speaking  from  a 
few  dexterous  touches  that  alone  formed  his  features, 
and  in  iny  mind  there  he  will  ever  remain. 

The  lines  in  this  picture  are  broad  and  free,  and 
given  with  an  energj'  and  boldness  that  prove  how 
distinct  must  have  been  the  conception  in  the 
artist's  brain.  And  yet  the  effects  produced  seem 
almost  miraculous.  Examined  closely  they  are  mere 
blotclies,  while  at  a  distance  they  blend  into  the 
very  truth  of  M^ature.  His  works  are  thus  difficult 
to  engrave  with  success,  and  Messrs.  Hachette  & 
Co.  employ  upon  them  only  their  best  woi-kmen. 
But  these  are  true  artists  in  their  way,  and  hare  a 
nice  perception  of  the  beauties  of  the  designs,  and 
the  consequent  care  and  skill  required  of  them. 
Long  experience  has  greatly  added  to  their  capaci- 
ties in  this  regard,  and  now  no  engravers  can  be 
found  to  equal  them.  It  is  owing  to  this  talent  of 
theirs  and  their  sympathy  with  the  designer,  that 
the  public  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
works  of  Dor^  in  such  perfoction. 

I  have  neither  8|)ace  ner  time  for  an  elaborate 
critique  upon  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Gustavo 
Dore,  but  will  simply  devote  a  few  lines  tu  a  pro- 
duction that  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  at  his  studio,  and 
which  I  think  is  unknown  to  the  public.  It  is  a 
scene  from  the  Russian  Campaign,  and  gives  one  a 
most  vivid  and  heart-rending  idea  of  its  horrors. 
What  these  were  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
shared  them,  in  addition  to  the  accounts  in  print, 
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which  are  for  the  most  part  not  exaggerated.  To 
these  descriptions  this  sketch  Iend»  an  additional 
element  of  horror,  and  brings  before  the  mind,  wnth 
a  shuddering  dread,  those  events  which  the  progress 
of  beneficent  time  has  already  done  mnch  towards 
covering  with  the  veO  of  the  past,  A  broad  waste 
of  uneven  coantiy  lies  covered  with  snow  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  and  its  dead  desolation  is  in- 
creased by  a  leaden,  sunless  sky.  Far  away  in  the 
long  perspective  appear  the  retreating  hosts,  gradu- 
ally diminishing  to  the  iaintest  specks  on  the  edge 
of  the  horizon,  and  looking  like  the  funeral  proces- 
sion of  mighty,  though  thwarted  ambition.  Above 
them,  in  irregular  squadrons,  are  seen  myriads  of 
carrion  crows  and  vultures,  with  hea't'y  and  re- 
morseless flight  ever  accompanying  iIk-  invaders, 
and  awaiting,  like  fated  avengers,  the  banquet  of 
death.  In  the  foreground  are  the  wrecks  of  battle, 
partly  concealed  by  snow  ;  cannons,  muskets,  gun- 
carriages,  and  an  ambulance  fiill  of  the  once 
wounded,  but  now  dead  soldiers,  frozen  stark  and 
stiff.  Heaped  together  in  every  phase  of  star\'ation, 
despair,  and  dying  struggles,  their  conveyance  seems 
a  movable  tomb.  To  the  right  is  another  wagon, 
without  a  covering,  in  which  a  few  wretches,  with 
despair  in  their  faces,  are  fighting  against  a  group 
of  Cossacks  for  the  faint  remnants  of  life  that  are 
left  them.  The  three  horses  are  gaunt  and  bony 
skeletons.  One  has  already  fallen ;  another,  with 
upturned  head,  opened  mouth,  and  a  loud  neigh  of 
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torture,  is  just  receiving  in  his  side  a  Cossack  spear ; 
the  third,  trembling  iv-ith  weakness  and  fright,  can 
hardly  remain  erect.  The  attitudes  and  expression 
of  the  victims  thus  hopelessly  defending  themselves 
to  the  last,  are  wonderful  examples  of  tlie  artist's 
skill  in  delineating  what  hia  unlimited  imagination 
has  so  graphically  conceived.  Wounded,  his  head 
bound  in  rags,  an  officer  barely  protects  himaclf 
with  his  sword.  Others  are  using  their  pistols,  and 
again  others,  their  countenances  clouded  with  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  too  weak  to  raise  an  arm, 
have  thrown  themselves  back  to  die.  The  impres- 
sion left  ujjon  the  mind  by  a  work  like  this,  is 
almost  fearftil.  It  presents  for  a  perpetual  remem- 
brance and  in  one  group,  the  tragic  woes  of  a  life- 
time, and  the  united  agonies  of  a  whole  war.  Upon 
it  no  one  can  look  without  a  deep,  yet  strangely 
fascinating  horror,  and  it  should  have  some  influ- 
ence, even  here  in  Paris,  towards  clouding  those 
dreams  of  military  glory  which  are  ever  the  great 
weakness  of  the  French.  But  it  will  not,  nor  would 
a  million  such  pictures  hung  up  at  every  street  cor- 
ner. To-morrow,  if  necessary,  they  would  gladly 
embark  upon  a  new  Russia  or  a  new  Mexico,  and 
trust  to  fortune  and  their  swords  for  the  result. 

In  addition  to  their  other  wide  range  of  subjects, 
Messrs.  Hachettc  &  Co.  have  just  brought  out  a 
work  of  more  practical  and  utilitarian  cast  than  most 
of  their  publications.  It  is  a  new  cookery  book  by 
M.  Gouife,  head  cook,  or  "offlcier  de  louche"  as  he 
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is  termed  by  Ills  wealthy  and  ariatocratic  patrons 
of  the  Jockey  Club  hero  iu  Paris.  It  is  elegantly 
gotten  up,  and  1  should  think  tho  sight  of  it  would 
mcike  CarSme  and  Brillat  Savarin  eager  to  return 
to  the  world.  I  do  not  profess  much  knowledge  of 
or  interest  in  the  subject  of  which  this  work  treats, 
but  I  cannot  help  admiring  the  style  in  which  it  is 
carried  out.  Here  every  process  concerned  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  from  the  first  crude  beginnings 
to  the  last  elaborate  effort  of  the  ch^  de  la  haute  cui- 
sine, is  explained  with  minuteness  and  profuse  illus- 
tration. The  aid  of  chroino-lithography  has  been 
employed  in  the  larger  plates,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. Beef,  poultry,  and  dainty  made-dishes  of  every 
variety  are  represented  in  their  natural  colors,  a3 
ready  for  the  spit,  or  the  table.  These  are  triumphs 
in  their  way,  and  tbcir  correctness  is  remarkable. 
Each  design  was  sketched  from  the  original  object 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  then  [tainted 
in  oil,  from  which  it  was  transferred  thus  faithfully 
to  paper  through  the  wonders  of  colored  litliog- 
raphy.  These  are  accompanied  by  numerous 
smaller  cuts,  which  are  abundantly  employed  in  aid 
of  the  text.  Many  of  these  are  perfect  little  gems. 
Here  are  minute  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  peeling  truffles,  the  way  to  arrange  a 
pyramid  of  lobsters,  oroquette»  of  beef,  and  garni- 
tures, like  submarine  landscapes,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  bull,  composed  of  mushrooms,  olives,  and 
cockscombs.    Even  for  a  work  of  this  description 
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the  firm  have  employed  llieir  best  artists.  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  a  translation  of  this  is  to  be 
pubiislied  in  English ;  and  though  the  cost,  wliich  is 
twenty-five  francs,  will  plat^e  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  the  wealthy,  yet  it  will  prove  both  prof- 
itable and  attractive  to  those  who  can  aftbrd  to 
buy  it. 

The  house  of  Hachette  &  Co.  was  founded  in 
1S26,  and  from  small  beginnings  has  gradually  at- 
tained to  its  present  vast  development.  Its  found- 
er, Louis  Christoplie  Francois  Hachette,  lately  <le- 
ceased,  was  a  thoroughly  representative  man,  of 
immense  energy,  and  iintiring  devotion  to  the  ob- 
ject* he  had  in  view  ;  he  allowed  no  obstacle  to 
thwart  his  jirogres3.  The  motto  chosen  by  him  at 
the  commencement,  Sie  quoque  docebo,  showed  his 
principal  aim,  the  education  of  the  people.  And 
when  the  fullness  of  years  and  honors  attended  him 
to  his  final  rest,  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  faithfiil 
Christian  and  true  friend  of  his  race.  The  lit- 
erary, classical,  and  scientific  publications  published 
by  him  were  everywhere  disseminated  throughout 
Europe.  They  were  to  be  found  in  every  public 
and  private  institution.  Under  his  vigorous  and 
thrifty  enterprise,  new  and  valuable  editions  of  all 
the  ancient  authors  were  issued ;  wliile  improved 
dictionaries,  —  the  fruit  of  years  of  toil, — new 
systems  of  instruction,  prepared  with  carefid  and 
sympathetic  interest,  reviews,  educational  maga- 
zuies,  and  many  other  proofs  of  M.  Hacbette's  zeal 
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in  behalf  of  knowledge,  for  years  testified  far  and 
near  to  his  liberal  principles  and  earnest  longing  for 
the  advancement  of  his  coimtrymen.  His  succes- 
sors, and  former  partners,  Messrs.  Bi^ton  and  Tem- 
plier,  with  whom  have  lately  become  associated  his 
two  sons,  Messrs.  Alfred  and  George  Hachette,  are 
thoroughly  following  out  the  broad  and  noble  plans 
of  their  founder.  They  have  always  kept  pace 
with  the  slow  but  steady  progress  of  public  in- 
struction, and  especially  within  the  last  few  years 
have  lent  their  aid  witti  gi-eat  success  to  the  plans 
of  M.  Duruy,  the  Minister  of  that  Department  of 
State.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  expression  of 
one's  admiration  for  the  triumph  of  principles  so 
liberal,  so  honorable,  and  so  persistently  carried  out 
in  spite  of  all  impediments.  A  leading  publisher  in 
general  does  not  find  his  position  by  any  means  a 
bed  of  roses.  Acting  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  authors  and  their  readers  —  the  first 
often  fastidious,  the  last  always  exacting  —  he  fre- 
quently stands,  as  it  were,  between  two  fires,  and 
finds  a  demand  for  all  his  best  faculties  to  keep 
possession  of  the  field.  When  to  this  original  em- 
barrassment is  ad<led  a  vast  and  growing  business 
and  the  management  of  great  moneyed  interests, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  what  complications  may 
repeatedly  arise. 

Our  praise  may  well  be  awarded  to  a  firm,  like 
Messrs.  Hachette  &  Co.,  who  for  half  a  century 
have  managed  ever  increasmg  interests  with  ever 
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increasing  skill,  till  they  have  reached  a  position 
■which  they  can  occupy  unchallenged  by  any  rival, 
and  heightened  by  the  inward  consciousness  that  it 
has  been  gained  by  meritorious  devotion  to  a  noble 
cause,  —  the  education  of  the  masses.  In  the  pres- 
ent day  this  has  brought  with  it  a  well  deserved 
reward  ;  for  the  progress  of  our  species,  thus  aided 
by  guiding  zeal  and  forethought,  has  refined  every 
nobler  feculty  and  increased  the  power  of  mental 
enjoyment.  The  offiipring  begotten  of  the  ()en  in  a 
past  generation  have  now  become  the  progenitors 
of  a  race  more  glorious  than  themselves ;  and  hu- 
manity, adopting  them  into  their  hearts,  has  thus 
proved  not  ungrateful  to  those  who  gave  them  birth. 
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THE    UTEBARY    AMPHITRYON. 

When  M,  Soyer,  tlie  Head  Centre  of  the  Reform 
Club  below  stairs,  and  the  benevolent  inventor  of 
portable  Idtchens  for  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea, 
lost  his  wife  —  for  even  great  cooks  are  in  the  roll  of 
common  men  in  this  respect,  and  lose  their  wives, 
iheir  places,  and  their  tempers,  like  ordinary  mortals 
— he  was  inconsolable.  His  attachment  for  her  had 
been  tender,  tender  as  one  of  his  own  beefsteaks, 
and  in  all  his  troubles  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
find  in  her  a  willing  and  eager  aide  de  cutiine.  If 
his  inspiration  flickered  for  a  moment  like  a  dying 
bougie,  and  then  went  out,  leaving  him  in  culinary 
darkness ;  if  a  dindon  en  daube  failed  to  blossom  into 
a  delicacy  fit  for  Apicius,  or  a  ragout  of  most  exquisite 
invention,  instead  of  appearing  to  titillate  the  palate 
like  tlie  very  L' Allegro  of  dishes,  came  up  heavy 
and  indigestible  as  the  last  dregs  of  the  Tupperian 
swamp,  he  did  not  commit  hari-kari  forthwith,  like 
Vatel,  the  great  chef  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  fish 
failed  to  arrive  Jn  time,  or  throw  himself  headlong 
into  the  coal-hole,  moaning,  — 

"  Oh  would  I  were  de»d  now, 
Or  up  in  D17  bed  now. 
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but  more  wisely  simmered  his  sobs  like  pancakes  in 
her  assuaging  tears,  and  dissolved  his  griefa  in  the 
new  receipts  which  she  helped  him  —  '■^  AJi!  quelle 
douce  rSdprociti" — to  devise.  He  thus  found 
comfort  for  past  sorrows,  and  hope  for  the  future. 
Being  anxious  to  do  justice  to  her  memory  through 
a  monument  of  floury  whiteness,  he  asked  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club  whose  digestioo  he  superintended, 
who  wa.s  well-known  for  his  wit,  to  write  an  epitaph 
which  should  properly  set  forth  her  Tirtues,  that 
ahe  might  not  lead  these  graces  to  the  {^ve  and 

leave  the  world  no  copy.     Mr. replied  that  he 

waa  all  unused  to  gilding  tombstones,  and  had  given 
quite  a  different  range  to  his  ideas  for  the  most  part, 
but  still  was  willing  to  do  Ins  best,  and  then  asked 
him  how  he  thought  "  Soyez  tranquille"  would 
answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  words  were 
ever  placed  over  the  remnants  of  the  unforlimate 
deceased,  —  doubly  unfortunate  if  they  had  been  ; 
but  as  that  immortal  work,  "  The  Shilling  Cookery 
for  tlio  People  "  appeared  not  long  after  her  depart- 
ure, I  presume  M.  Soyor  took  refuge  in  an  exalted 
style  of  literary  labor  as  a  relief  to  his  loneliness. 
There,  as  any  one  can  read,  the  letters  addressed 
to  his  chere  EhUt,  testify  better  than  any  epitaph 
the  depth  of  his  attaclunent,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
grief,  while  they  show  the  poetical  thoughts  that 
can  be  made  to  clnster  around  «ven  so  prosaic  a 
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^^  sabject  as  a  "  toad-in-the-hole  batter."     They  are 

H  worthy  of  one  who  proved  so  ardent  a  disciple  of 

^P  the  author  of  Meditations  de  Gattronomie  Trangcen- 

^  deide!     Abelard  aiid  he  will  go  down  to  posterity 

together  through  the  touching  epistles  that  were 

wrung  from  them ;  one  by  disappointed  love,  and 

the   other  by  the  stem  dispensation  of  a  "  ctmine 

g^rieuse." 

Baron  Brisse,  the  originator  of  this  last  phrase, 
and  inheritor  of  the  mantle  that  fell  from  the  great 
Soyor,  has  come  to  grief.  The  Apicius  of  Paris  no 
longer  contributes  to  Xd  Libert^  those  dainty  menui 
which  have  for  so  many  months  daily  graced  its 
columns,  and  saved  its  readers  the  trouble  of  taking 
thought  for  the  morrow  in  the  preparation  of  th^ 

Idimiers.  Le  Si4cle  says  the  reason  of  this  hiatus  was 
the  indigestion  suffered  by  those  who  carried  the 
Baron's  suggestions  into  practice.  The  truth  how- 
ever is,  that  a  letter  bearing  his  signature  appeared 
in  the  principal  journal  of  the  wine -producers,  calling 
upon  them  to  send  their  best  samples  to  a  series  of  or- 
gies held  by  him,  and  styled  i>ijier 8  de  Baron  SrtBSe. 
It  concluded  with  the  remark  that  "  the  priest  must 
live  by  the  offerings  on  the  altar."  On  seeing  this 
the  guileless  and  consistent  Girardin  waxed  wroth, 
and  gave  the  writer  a  curt  dismissal.  The  latter 
now  says  that  the  missive  sent  to  the  Mottiteur 
Vinicole  was  a  forgery,  and  writes  to  all  the  papers 
to  inform  them  of  the  fact,  adding  that  he  shall  re- 
sort to  the  courts  for  redress  &om  the  impudent 
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perpetrator.  Xai^«rt^publisltesthis  contradiction, 
but  apparently  ia  skeptical  on  the  subject,  for  it  adds 
thereto  the  following  observation,  which  can  hardly 
be  called  complimentary :  "  Baron  Briase  says  that 
the  letter  imputed  to  liim  was  forged ;  this  will  be 
shown  by  tlie  result  of  the  action  brought  against  the 
forger,  if  forger  there  be."  It  ia  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  that  cuiaitie  »irieu»e  of  which  he  ia  the  high- 
priest,  that  he  was  more  successful  in  liis  action 
than  the  elder  Dumas,  who  has  just  been  obliged  to 
pay  the  coats  of  his  suit  against  the  photographers 
who  had  exlubited  him  and  the  Menken  in  all  the 
shop  windows  in  a  variety  of  affectionate  attitudes, 
all  more  or  less  improper,  and  suggesting  an  old 
Othello  with  a  dubious  Desdemona. 

Being  thus,  like  his  famous  predecessor,  the  victim 
of  misfortune,  Baron  Brisse —  Baron  Sans-Arc/erU, 
as  one  of  the  moat  prominent  of  his  affectionate 
competitors  one  day  styled  him  to  me  —  has  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  taken  refiige  in  the  flowing 
pen.  He  lias  just  started  a  pajier  on  his  own  ac- 
count to  which,  with  becoming  modesty,  he  ^ves 
his  own  name.  At  the  top  of  the  first  page,  in  let- 
ters as  large  as  its  breadth  will  admit,  are  the  words 
Le  Baron  BrUae.  Under  these  inspiring  cliaracters 
are  a  row  of  saucepans,  a  bottle  of  champagne,  a 
tureen  of  soup,  sending  up  a  cloud  of  incense  in  the 
new  editor's  honor,  a  defunct  turkey,  smilingly 
awaiting  the  epicurean  embalmment  that  the  Baron 
will  doubtless  give  it  before  placing  it  in  the  tomb  of 
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its  predecessors,  and  varioas  odier  "  offerings  on 
the  aliar."  In  firont  of  all  is  a  flowing  beaker  vC 
that  liquor,  doubtless,  of  which  he  requested  tlie 
wine-growers  to  aend  liim  their  choicest  samples. 
The  paper  appears  every  Sunday,  and  costs  three 
cents  per  number.  It  contains  eight  pages,  with 
two  broad  columns  on  each.  The  opening  sounds 
well,  and  savors  both  of  calm  philosophy  and  fierce 
defiance.  "Comiien  U  e»t  bon  d'etre  chea  got!" — 
*'  How  good  it  is  to  be  at  home  !  "  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  taunt  flung  by  the  David  of  the  press 
at  the  Goliath  who  has  insulted  him,  or  as  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  contentment,  like  tlie  inscription  on 
Ariosto's  house  at  Ferrara :  "  Parva  ged  apUt  mtAt." 
Like  the  motto  which  I  once  saw  over  the  door  of 
a  Dutch  burgomaster's  tea-garden  near  Amsterdam, 
—  "The  Flesh-pots  of  Egypt,"  —  it  may  also  ba 
designed  to  suggest  the  comfortable  delights  to  be 
found  witliin.  A  little  farther  the  Baron  aaya, 
"  Before  its  birth  the  child  which  I  have  christened 
with  my  name  was  devot«d  to  the  ladies.  It  will 
wear  their  colors,  and  they  never  will  have  a  slave 
more  humble  or  more  faithful.  I  place  it  under 
their  care,  that  they  may  protect  it  in  case  of 
need."  Could  anything  be  more  gallant?  On  the 
next  page  we  notice  a  column  having  the  title 
"  Cuiaint  Cloisique."  Let  not  tliis,  however,  excite 
a  shudder  among  those  of  my  readers  who  have 
feasted  at  the  s|>read  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
■et  fortli  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle."    Here  are  no  Roman 
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abnmi nations,  but  an  appetizing  banquet  for  thirsty 
people,  a  chain  of  palatial  melody  in  long  links  of 
protracted  sweetness,  from  a  dish  bearing  the  un- 
pretending name  of  Potage  d  la  Sri»te  to  Timbale 
de  gaufre»  gamie  d'une  jTWUSse  anx  fraises.  The 
latter  I  am  not  femiliAr  with,  but  as  it  purports  to  be 
"  a  kettle-drum  of  wafers  adorned  with  a  lather  of 
strawberries,"  it  must  be  a  stunner,  I  should 
fancy  it  as  effective  a  conclusion  to  the  entertain- 
ment OS  the  last  act  of  Hamlet  to  that  tragedy. 

I  trust  to  be  excused  for  giving  so  many  extracts 
from  the  new  journal,  but  this  "  lord  paramount  of 
the  dripping-pan  "  is  a  representative  man  in  Paris 
just  at  present,  and  everything  he  does  or  says 
bears  a  certain  importance.  On  the  fifth  page  ap- 
pears an  illustration  of  his  public  spirit  and  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
He  says,  "  Messrs.  E.  Dumoril  and  E,  Bouvier,  man 
ufiicturcrs  of  pipes  at  Saint  Omer,  have  written  me, 
under  date  of  June  11,  begging  me  to  allow  them 
to  reproduce  my  head  in  the  shape  of  earthen  pipes, 
which,  they  tell  me,  are  called  for  by  a  world  — 
monde  —  of  smokers.  Very  flattering  —  granted." 
I  am  no  smoker  myself,  but  it  strikes  me  that  an 
apt  addition  to  such  pipes  could  be  made  by  inscrib- 
ing on  their  stems  Franklin's  short  and  compre- 
hensive definition  of  a  fishing-pole.  In  the  sec- 
ond number,  the  Baron,  waxing  gross  with  success, 
does  not  hesitate  to  heap  fresh  ignominy  upon  the 
unhappy  Vatel,   of  whom   I  spoke   above.     "  He 
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wu  called  great  by  some  persons ;  he  -was  an  im- 
becile ;  when  a  cook  wants  fish,  he  ought  to  know 
how  to  make  one."  Most  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  Parisian  restaurants  will  at 
once  admit  the  truth  of  this  last  remark  from  their 
own  experience,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  are 
always  salisiietl  with  the  form  in  which  it  is  offered 
them.  If  Vatel  ever  hears  of  it,  he  will  probably 
think  of  the  words  of  the  lion  grown  old,  but  which 
Baron  Brisse  seems  to  have  forgotten.  When  the 
monarch  of  the  forest  was  aged  and  helpless,  the 
other  beasts  came  np,  one  after  another,  to  give  hira 
a  blow.  He  said  nothing  till  the  approach  of  the 
animal  who  once  had  donned  his  hide  and  betrayed 
himself,  when  he  found  it  too  much  to  endure,  and 
addressed  him  with,  — 


One  more  extract  will  suffice.  It  is  advice  to 
diners-out  as  well  as  to  those  who  ^ve  dinners. 
It  seemed  to  me  very  interesting,  and  the  more  so 
that  it  is  doubtless  largely  drawn  from  the  writer's 
own  experience.  "  Lee  diner»  du  Baron  BrUie  "  are 
well  known  here  in  Paris,  and  I  give  the  results  of 
his  tribulations  in  this  matter  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  my  readers  who  shine  as  hosts  or  guests  of  the 
first  water  :  "  Mental  qualities  are  not  less  necessary 
to  an  amphitryon,  than  all  those  wo  have  just  enum- 
erated. How  can  one  expect  to  gather  agreeable 
companions  at  Ids  table,  and  arrange  them  properly, 
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if  he  has  not  a  wise  tact,  a  great  knowledge  of  men, 
and  that  acquaintance  with  the  world  which  cannot 
be  found  in  books,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  so 
necessary  to  him  wlio  would  keep  a  good  house  and 
prides  liiinself  on  the  success  of  his  tabie.  One 
cannot  eat  five  hours  without  stopping,  however 
excellent  may  be  the  dinner.  Man,  weak  and  im- 
potent creature  that  he  is,  soon  finds,  alas  1  that 
there  are  limits  to  his  appetite.  Tlie  moat  intrepid 
eater  is  sated  when  he  has  made  the  tour  of  the 
first  two  courses,  and  then  one  perceives  the  neces- 
sity of  having  an  agreeable  neighbor  and  being  able 
to  chat  with  him,  for  in  the  large  number  of  guests 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  general  conversation. 
But  often  these  are  not  well  informed  in  regard  to 
each  other,  and  if  the  host,  who  should  know  them 
all,  has  not  taken  pains  to  seat  them  properly,  they 
will  be  mutually  paralyzed. 

"  Having  thus  rapidly  mentioned  the  qualities 
most  needed  in  order  to  become  a  good  amphitryon, 
let  me  be  permitted  to  speak  of  the  ingratitude  with 
which  at  the  present  day  people  generally  repay 
those  who  do  their  best  to  iiilfill  all  tlieir  duties."  — 
Alas,  poor  Baron  I  —  "  The  guests  often  make  fun 
of  the  embarrassments  of  him  who  receives  them  ; 
they  take  pleasure  in  turning  bun  into  ridicule ; 
they  set  themselves  up  as  censors  and  judges,  as  if 
it  were  a  right  they  had  purchased  at  their  en- 
trance ;  and  soon  they  will  hiss  the  master  of  the 
house.     I  cannot  too  strongly  protest  against  a  for- 
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getfiilness  so  revolting.  A  good  dinner  being  ( 
nf  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  Imnian  life,  ought  one 
not  to  show  some  tbankfniness  to  him  who  procures 
it  for  him,  and  takes  so  much  trouble  to  enable  us  to 
eat  his  substance  ?  Instead  of  trifling  with  and  in- 
sulting him,  let  us  rather  encourage  him  by  praises 
discreetly  bestowed  upon  the  meats  that  he  pro- 
vides ;  let  us  pay  our  reckoning  in  joyons  hon  7n«fg, 
in  agreeable  sallies  of  wit,  in  spiritual  couplets, 
neat  repartees,  and  in  little  stories  short  and  amus- 
ing ;  and  let  us  reflect  that,  far  from  trying  to  dis- 
courage those  who  take  pride  in  feeding  us  well, 
we  should  stimulate  them  by  eulogies." 

What  a  celestial  banquet  this  would  be,  if  one 
could  only  manage  it !  Doubtless,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Grimod  de  la  Regni^re,  "Cefte  douce  M- 
laritS  prodidra  d'aimahh  ^ptmchements."  But  un 
fortunately,  as  the  Baron  says,  man  is  "  a  weak 
and  impotent  creature,"  and  few  hosts  are  able  to 
collect  together  those  choice  wits  whose  "  tpirittid 
couplets  and  neat  repartees  "  are  to  season  the  en- 
tertainment into  a  Tiwr  caenaijite  deum.  The  writ- 
er's remarks  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  very 
true,  and  he  might  well  have  finished  them  with 
the  moumfii!  words  of  ^neas,  "  maffna  pars  fui." 
The  givei"  of  dinner-parties  in  Paris  generally  finds 
it  a  profitless  office,  and  is  rewarded  only  by  sneers 
and  jokes  from  his  unscrupulous  guests,  which,  be- 
ing perpetrated  after  the  feast,  do  not  add  greatly 
to  its  life  at  the  time.     The  htau  mottde  of  Paris  are 
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terribly  sarcastic,  Eind,  if  a  telling  tiling  can  be  said, 
are  never  restrained  by  any  sense  of  gratitude  or 
decency.  When  Figaro,  with  lively  insouciance, 
relates  his  past  adventures  to  Count  Alma  viva,  the 
latter  says,  "  Who  gave  thee  a  philosophy  so  gay !  " 
"  jL'habilude  du  maUteur"  is  the  reply,  and  in  these 
words  is  to  he  found  the  incentive  of  the  Baron's 
remarks.  I  fear  he  has  forgotten  that  Figaro,  aa 
well  as  himself,  took  refuge  from  misery  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  pajMir, —  "  Journal  inutile,"  he  styles  it, 
—  whicli  came  to  grief  after  tlie  first  few  numbers. 
May  the  gods  avert  tlie  omen. 

It  is  only  in  Paris  that  the  cauine  has  been  ideal- 
ized into  forms  of  aesthetic  beauty,  and  the  crea- 
tions of  the  saucepan  become  the  offspring  of  fancy. 
Wordsworth  could  extract  the  poetical  sentiment 
from  the  woes  of  a  patient  donkey,  — "  Patiens 
doTninohitur  oitrie," — and  found  In  the  meanest 
vegetable  "  thoughts  that  do  oiien  lie  too  deep  for 
tears  ; "  but  it  remained  for  the  French  to  discover 
the  airy  conceits  that  lurk  around  a  fried  potato,  or 
haunt  the  recesses  of  a  saddle  of  mutton.  These 
inspirations  find  no  home  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind, 
and  if  one  ever  rarely  manifests  itself  it  meets  with 
a  chilling  reception.  I  have  heai-d  bread  termed 
"  the  staff  of  life,"  to  be  sure,  but  never  knew  of 
any  one  calling  for  it  under  that  name  at  a  restau- 
rant ;  and  even  that  somewhat  labored  and  heavy 
conception  is  far  more  appropriate  here  than  at 
homo;   here,  where  the  loaves  are  six  feet  long, 
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and  stand  on  an  end  in  a  comer  of  the  room  like 
huge  walking-sticks.  But  when  one  sees  asparagus 
dispensed  under  the  temi  "  rays  of  the  fiill  moon," 
and  whipi>ed  syllabub  etberealized  into  "  the  birth- 
place ofVenus,"  lie  begins  to  appreciate  the  delicate 
imaginings  of  the  cooks  that  here  abound.  I  look 
in  the  earte  of  my  restaurant,  and  am  no  longer 
shocked  to  see  "  roast  chickens "  in  all  the  naked 
grossness  of  the  term,  but  pouletg  en  ivoire.  This 
at  once  suggests  a  masterpiece  by  Phidias,  or  an 
artistic  carving  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  I  am 
reminded  that  1  am  about  to  enjoy  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  a  euUine  clatsique,  and  dine  in  the  only 
way  that  the  highest  order  of  animals  should.  To 
the  coarse  nature  of  a  peasant  an  egg  is  an  egg,  or 
a  turnip  a  turnip,  and  before  I  came  to  Paris  I  ig- 
norantly  supposed  that  a  sweet-bread  was  a  —  that 
is  to  say  —  was  a-a-a  —  in  short  —  shall  I  with 
nhame  confess  it  1  —  I  thought  it  was  a  sweet-bread ; 
hut  now  that  I  hear  it  called  by  its  real  name,  —  n's- 
de-veau  amoureux  —  tlie  amorous  smiles  of  a  calf, — 
I  despise  my  former  ignorance,  and  bow  down  in 
silent  admiration  before  a  fancy  so  exhaustless.  A 
turkey  here  is  no  longer  "  a  tame  villatic  fowl," 
swelling  and  strutting  like  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  his  scarlet  robes,  crass,  fat,  pufiy  creature, 
with  his  feathers  standing  out  all  over  him,  IJke 
quills  upon  the  fretfiil  editor's  desk,  but  a  "  dindon," 
a  "  bird  of  Ind,"  of  Paradise,  perchance,  his  veins 
filled  with  otto  of  roses ;  a  spirit  of  the  air,  rather. 
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wont  to  revel  in  the  voluptuous  pile  of  a  rosy-tinted 
cloud,  and  whose  plumes  remind  one  of  tlie  trem- 
bling folinge  of  the  sensitive  plant ;  a  winged  Anac- 
reon,  quick  to  soar,  and  ready  to  sing,  did  he  not 
fear  to  disconcert  the  tranquil  flow  of  the  nectar 
that  wells  through  his  veins.  I  tremble  to  think 
of  my  past  ignorance.  Holy  George  Herbert 
tenned  his  earthly  acquirements  "a  nothing  be- 
tween two  dishes,"  and  Newton  compared  himself 
to  a  child  playing  on  the  shore  of  tlie  ocean,  and 
picking  up  a  few  shells  here  and  tliere, — so  little  did 
these  great  men  think  of  their  worldly  progress ; 
but  what  are  these  to  one  who,  like  myself,  was 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age  before  he  knew 
what  manner  o'  tiling  was  your  turkey  ? 

It  is  both  an  amiable  and  a  jtardonable  weakness 
of  our  poor  humanity,  this  longing  after  dinner, 
this  straining  one's  vision,  like  an  Arab  in  the  des- 
ert, for  our  daily  oasis,  tlie  be  all  and  the  end  all  of 
the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  the  kernel  of  the 
twenty-fonr  hours,  which  with  patient  toil  wo  ex- 
tract from  the  rough  and  bitter  ruid  that  surrounds 
it  J  an  island  of  the  blest,  upon  which  we  land  for 
a  short  space,  to  wander  in  the  dreamy  joya  of  un- 
tainted ease  ;  a  secluded  valley,  in  which  for  one 
transient  hour  we  pasture,  w  hile  the  cares  that  en- 
velop us  like  rugged  and  lofty  peaks,  for  the  mo- 
ment fede  away  into  the  blue  ether.  I  never  read 
of  any  one,  except  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  palate 
was   so   impregnable,  so   heavily  iron-plated,  as  it 
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were,  that  he  would  say  grace  and  benediction  at 
the  same  moment  over  a  dish  of  chicken  bones,  and 
then  send  them  away  under  the  delusion  that  ho 
had  satistied  every  stomachic  need  till  the  morrow. 
He  would  have  been  a  hard  subject  for  Baroa 
Brisse.  But  most  of  our  great  men  have  had  the 
same  craring  as  ourselves  in  this  resj^ct.  Says 
Pope,  "The  devil  is  in  you  if  you  cannot  dine." 
Who  can  forget  the  melancholy  pathos  of  Dr.  John- 
son's signature,  Impran»ua  f  Macaulay,  narrating 
the  woes  of  the  toil  -  worn  secretaries  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  caps  the  climax  of  their  misery  by 
saying,  "  They  knew  not  what  it  was  to  dine." 
D'Israeli  observes  that  an  eminent  artist  and  wit, 
looking  on  Chantrey's  immortal  bust  of  the  illustri- 
ous Tomkins,  declared  that  "  this  man  had  died  for 
want  of  a  dinner."  This  is  the  key-stone  of  tlieir 
daily  arch  to  the  majority  of  our  species,  and  tUl  it 
be  placed  in  position  and  the  whole  finished,  tere« 
atque  rotundus,  there  is  a  sense  of  imperfection,  as 
if  the  edifice  had  not  been  crowned,  and  might  at 
any  moment,  like  Bacon's  mansion,  tumble  on  their 
heads.  But  afterwards,  when  the  whole  is  complete, 
and  the  divine  afflatus  comes  with  the  dessert,  and 
like  "  the  Derby  dilly  caiTying  six  inside,"  we  bowl 
along  with  a  happy  sense  of  peacefii!  security  and 
treedom  from  care,  then  we  feel  that  we  have 
topped  perfection,  and  explore  in  vain  our  mental 
dictionary  for  the  word  excehior.  We  no  longer 
see   a  radiant  youth  half-way  up  a  mountain  ten 
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times  us  high  as  Mont  Blaiic,  waving  a  flag,  tcoA  a 
Iklling  star  coming  out  of  his  mouth.  But  he  is  on 
the  top,  and  is  n't  a  youth  but  an  angei,  and  liis  flag 
has  become  wings,  and  he  looks  like  ourselves,  and 
cries,  "  Here  we  are !  ''  Then  the  yeast  of  com- 
placency expands  our  cold  obstruction  into  eveiy 
torm  of  benevolence.  Then  we  spread  out  our 
hands  and  bless  all  humanity,  and  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves,  even  old next  door,  who  keeps 

that  howling  dog ;  and  Miss on  the  other  sidt, 

who,  having  no  other  male  attendant,  maintains  a 
rooster  with  a  chronic  nightmare ;  and  even  that 

rascal ,  who  bought  up  our  note  on  the  street 

this  very  day  for  I  won't  say  what,  and  flaunted  it 
in  our  face  as  we  passed  him  on  the  way  home. 
Bless  you  all,  my  friends  ;  bless  you  t  And  then 
just  as  we  be^  to  think  how  mucli  better  we  are 
than  other  men,  and  how  faitliftilly  we  have  kept 
every  commandment  in  tlio  decalogue,  drowsy 
vapors  steal  over  us,  our  legs  slide  under  the  pol- 
ished mahogany,  and  we  subside  into  the  land  of 
dreams  and  vacuity. 

In  Paris  dining  has  become  a  great  and  elaborate 
science.  It  is  taught  by  a  multitude  of  professors 
more  or  less  learned,  and  I  will  give  my  readers,  in 
closing  this  paragraph,  the  last  instructions  of  a  mas- 
ter therein.  May  they  all  benefit  by  them  :  "  There 
are  two  sorts  of  nourishment :  the  prosaic,  which  lias 
no  other  object  than  to  fill  the  stomach,  produce 
chyle,  and  invigorate  the  blood  >   and  the  poetic, 
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parfum^e,  which  stimulates  the  mind,  while  nonr- 
ishing  the  body,  which  delights  while  it  strength- 
ens, which  transports  us  into  that  exhilarating 
atmosphere  of  human  life,  that  species  of  Moham- 
medan Paradise  which  all  intelligent  diners  know 
and  appreciate."  I  commend  this  latter  sort  to  ray 
readers.  May  they  long  live  to  enjoy,  in  the  me- 
lodious language  of  M.  Berchoux,  that 

"  Dnux  pliiair,  qn'un  besoia  sane  cebm  renBisBiat 
Beod  taujonn  pliu  simable  et  toujoun  pim  piqniDU" 


CHAPTER    XXVn. 

SUB-PAHISIAN    PARIS. 

Among  the  numerous  attractions  of  Paris  during 
tlie  present  year,  are  many  wliieli  are  not  generally 
exposed  to  public  view,  at  least  not  with  the  pro- 
fuse liberahty  and  freedom  that  the  government  are 
now  displajTiig.  All  the  palaces  and  museums,  the 
churches  and  monuments  have  been  shown  with  not 
the  least  restriction,  and  that  without  the  require- 
ment of  tile  slightest  fee.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  design  of  the  Emperor,  that  every  edifice  and 
institution  of  France  in  the  least  degree  of  public 
interest,  should  be  perfectly  accessible.  The  Cata- 
combs have  been  closed  to  all  visitors  for  a  long 
period,  but  tliis  summer  they  have  been  opened  to 
every  person  who  cared  to  ask  for  a  ticket,  and  one 
day  in  each  week  they  have  been  lighted  up  through- 
out their  whole  extent ;  wliile  guides,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  receive  any  pay,  give  descriptions  of  their 
most  interesting  features,  and  provide  for  the  safety 
of  every  one.  The  Sewers  have  also  been  exhib- 
ited once  a  week,  and  have  proved  a  most  interest- 
ing attraction.  At  first  thoughts  they  would  hardly 
suggest  anything  to  thu  mind  of  any  one,  but  "  a 


fou]  and  pestilent  congregation  "  of  muddy  impurity, 
vile  smells,  and  the  rottenness  and  garbage  of  a 
great  city  j  but  upon  those  who  have  seen  them,  tlie 
impressions  left  are  quite  diflferent  from  this.  The 
whole  system  of  Parisian  drainage  is  on  so  grand 
and  elaborate  a  st^ale,  so  perfect  in  its  working,  and 
so  admirable  a  specimen  of  engineering,  that  one 
passes  at  once  &om  incipient  disgust  to  tlte  height 
of  admiration.  It  forms  another  excellent  ilinstra- 
tion  of  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  going 
on  in  this  capital  of  late  years,  and  which  have  been 
quite  as  important  below  ground,  where  they  are 
unseen,  as  above,  where  tliey  strike  the  eye  at  every 
turn.  Not  merely  has  the  government  devoted  its 
attention  to  the  erection  of  great  and  beautiful 
buildings  and  monuments,  —  "  common  pleasures 
to  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves,"  —  but  its 
policy  has  been  to  make  Paris  the  cleanest  and 
the  most  salubrious  of  all  modem  cities.  For  this 
reason  the  greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
sewerage,  and  at  tliis  tJme  so  thoroughly  liave  the 
original  plans  been  carried  out,  that  in  no  other 
town  in  the  world  can  anything  be  found  to  equal 
them.  Baron  Haussmann's  efforts  to  widen  the 
streets,  to  open  new  and  handsome  boulevards  lined 
with  trees,  and  afford  tlie  people  more  breathing- 
spaces  in  the  shape  of  parks  and  squares,  have 
always  been  accompanied  by  an  equal  development 
below  ground.  Beneath  tlie  pavement  of  each  of 
these  new  avenues,  mns  a  sewer,  which  is  not  onlj 
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sufficient  to  carrj-  ofF  all  refuse,  but  so  large  and 
airy  that  no  miasma  can  lurk  there,  ami  thus  pre- 
serve and  ripen  the  gcnns  of  cholera  or  other  pes- 
tilential diseases.  The  result  of  all  these  improve- 
ments will  probably  be  to  make  the  French  meti*op- 
olis  the  bealtbieAt  in  the  world. 

I  have  not  sufficient  space  to  give  a  fiill  descrip- 
tion of  this  vast  and  admirable  system  of  "  canaH- 
zatioti."  It  is  all  due  to  the  able  administrative  tal- 
ent of  Baron  Haussmann.  Suffice  it  to  say  tliat 
Paris  ia  now  drained  by  over  490,000  mitre*  — 
pach  metre  being  equal  to  39.370  inches  —  of  sew- 
ers, most  of  which  have  either  been  newly  built, 
and  all  greatly  improved,  since  1855.  In  these  fig- 
ures are  not  comprised  those  leading  from  jirivata 
houses  to  the  main  branches.  In  tlic  documents 
emanating  from  his  department,  the  Prefect  shows 
most  distinctly  that  wonderful  clearness  of  head  and 
far-sighted  management  which  have  ever  character- 
ized his  measures  in  connection  with  the  sanitaiy 
regulation  of  this  immense  centre.  As  he  well 
says,  "  The  subterranean  galleries,  organs  of  the 
city,  should  operate  like  those  of  the  human  body 
without  being  exposed  to  view.  Pure  and  fresh 
water,  light,  and  heat,  should  there  circulate  like 
the  various  fluids  whose  movement  and  maintenance 
support  life.  The  seci-etions  should  be  mysteri- 
ously disposed  of,  and  thus  insure  the  public  health, 
without  disturbing  the  good  order  of  the  metropolis, 
or  detracting  from  its  external  beauty."     This  plan 
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has  been  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  now  gives  a 
wonderful  proof  of  its  advantages  in  tlic  excellent 
working  of  all  its  details.  Of  the  minute  and  com- 
prehensive oversight  of  these  by  Baron  Haussmami, 
a  neat  little  anecdote  offers  a  good  'iUostratioD. 
During  the  late  visit  of  the  sovereigns  to  Paris, 
Prince  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  requested  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  to  accompany  him  in  a.  tour  which  he 
proposed  to  make  through  this  enornious  net-work 
of  sewerage.  During  the  excursion  his  host  showed 
the  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  every  detail  of 
the  system,  and  there  was  no  portion  of  the  works, 
however  remote  or  insignificant,  with  which  he  did 
not  display  tlie  most  intimate  familiarity.  He  fairly 
overflowed  with  figures  and  information  of  every 
Bort.  Prince  Oscar  was  astounded  with  all  he  wit- 
nessed, and  expressed  hia  surprise  in  no  measured 
terms.     "  I  never  saw  anything  like  it,"  said  he. 

"  Nor  did  I,"  replied  the  Prefect,  "  for  it  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  visited  this  department  of  my 
realm," 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  never  in  one  of 
the  sewers  before  to-day  ?  " 

"Never,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Mon  Dieu. .' "  exclaimed  the  Prince,  "  how  then 
have  you  learnt  all  its  details  so  completely  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  my  plans  at  the  ffdtel  de  PTHe," 
returned  the  Prefect, 

Prince  Oscar  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  illus- 
trious personage  who  has  visited  the  sewers  of  Paris. 
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In  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon  it  had  an  ener- 
getic ledile  in  the  shape  of  M,  Dubois.  He  waa 
the  founder  of  that  magnificent  ^gout  which  passes 
under  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  was  designed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
whose  remains  still  exist  to  testify  to  our  ago  of  the 
massive  grandeur  of  Roman  masonry.  The  great 
Emperor,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
this  work,  from  time  to  time  went  to  examine  it 
with  that  officer.  It  was  not  without  enthusiasm, 
mingled  with  alarm,  that  one  morning  the  people 
in  the  Place  da  Chatdet  saw  the  hero  of  Marengo 
abruptly  emerge  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
appear  in  the  midst  of  them.  Quickly  recovering 
their  self-possession,  they  redoubled  their  clapping 
and  lond  vivats,  while  Napoleon,  who  since  five  in 
the  morning  had  been  buried  in  those  subterranean 
constructions,  remained  for  a  moment  overcome  by 
the  sudden  light  and  confiision.  Then  expanding 
his  lips  with  one  of  those  fascinating  smiles,  of 
which  he  was  never  lavish,  that  he  might  use  them 
the  more  seductively  when  occasion  required,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  waved  the  crowd  a  gesture  of 
adieu,  and  disappeared. 

The  width  of  the  streets,  and  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  they  are  graded,  renders  a  liberal  arrange- 
ment of  the  sewers  quite  necessary,  apart  fi-om 
other  considerations.  Many  of  these  are  covered 
■with  macadam,  and  the  widest  always  arc,  though 
along  each  aide  of  most  runs  a  broad  band  of  pave- 
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inent  in  small  oblong  blocks,  AfWr  every  rain  the 
surface  is  at  once  swept  with  brooms  and  machines. 
This  process,  though  it  quickly  makes  the  ways  neat 
and  comfortable  for  pedestrians,  of  course  causes 
the  accumulation  of  a  vast  deal  uf  mud  and  d^hrit, 
which  can  be  disposed  of  only  through  the  drains. 
If  these  were  not  of  great  size,  they  would  soon 
be  clogged  up,  and  become  perfectly  useless ;  but  as 
it  is,  they  are  so  vast  and  accessible  that  they  can 
at  once  be  cleaned  out.  The  quantity,  however,  Is 
not  so  great  or  so  rapid  In  its  collection,  as  it  would 
otherwise  be,  from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
the  copious  showers  that  often  fall  in  the  great  basin 
in  which  Paris  lies,  send  immense  torrents  through 
the  various  outlets,  and  at  times  the  quantity  of 
water  is  so  great  as  to  nearly  fill  even  the  largest  of 
them  ;  and  as  the  city  ia  not  by  any  means  level,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  nearly  as  irregular  in  its  genera) 
surface  as  Boston,  the  force  of  these  currents  is  very 
great,  and  drives  a  vast  amount  of  i-efuse  into  the 
Seine,  It  will  easily  be  seen  to  how  severe  a  test 
these  conduits  are  always  exposed.  Then  again  for 
three  hours  every  day  the  hydrants  are  opened,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  hundreds  of  pipes 
poars  into  every  drain.  Thus  the  accumulation 
of  dirt  is  kept  down  as  long  as  possible,  and  when 
it  becomes  too  great,  in  spite  of  the  rushing  water, 
it  is  removed  by  men  with  shovels  and  brooms,  who 
gather  it  up  in  cars  running  on  rails  along  the  sew- 
ers.   TlicsB  men,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred^ 
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live  in  these  sultterraiic'aii  tunnels,  and  in  tlieir  high 
jack-brtotfi  and  dirty  garments  are  hardly  the  moat 
refined  and  intellectual  specimens  of  our  race  to 
be  found  in  Paris ;  and  yet  they  are  superior  to  the 
mudlarks  of  the  Thames,  and  the  rest  of  that  foul 
fraternity  of  mongrels  whom  Dickens  so  grapliieally 
portrays  ill  "  Our  Mutual  Friend."  Notwithstand- 
ing their  oLscurc,  dingy,  underground  existence,  I 
learned,  on  inquiry,  that  they  enjoy  quite  as  good 
health  as  others  more  agreeably  situated  who  labor 
for  an  honest  living.  They  told  me  they  had  as 
much  sunlight  as  they  needed  or  cared  for,  and 
when  they  desired  more  could  go  en  haut.  I  pre- 
sume they  have  become  used  to  the  deprivation,  like 
miners  and  other  men  of  similar  pursuits,  who  never 
miss  the  sun,  because  they  have  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  living  in  his  society.  Apart  from  the  dark- 
ness, however,  which  would  certainly  be  objection- 
able to  most  people,  the  sewers  can  hardly  be  called 
unwholesome,  for  they  are  very  neat,  and  excel- 
lently ventilated,  and  the  air  is  not  in  the  least 
tainted,  Tliey  are,  certainly,  much  better  adapted 
for  a  healthy  residence  than  those  lodgings  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  London  and  Liverpool  which  I 
have  visited.  These  are  really,  from  garret  to  cel- 
lar, mere  aggregations  of  human  filth  and  wretch- 
edness, want  and  disease,  where  death  lurks  in 
every  comer,  and  only  delays  to  strike  till  he  can 
prostrate  hia  victims  by  scores  and  hundreds  at 
once.     Here  crime,  woe,  and  ignorance  crouch  in 


rags  and  penury,  and  squalid  forms,  in  festering 
heaps,  Bcem  the  sewerage  of  humajiity  drained  into 

one  loathsome  mass. 

Tlie  chief  danger  to  life  in  the  Sgoutt,  arises  from 
those  sudden  and  violent  storms  which  at  tunes 
burst  over  Paris,  and  speedily  inundate  it  with 
oceans  of  water.  The  sewers,  of  course,  are  filled 
almost  immediately,  and  those  at  work  therein  are 
obliged  to  run  for  their  lives.  As  these  frequently 
labor  in  lonely  and  inaccessible  spots,  their  condition 
is  all  the  more  perilous.  Ordinarily  one  of  their 
number  remains  in  the  street  at  the  "regard  en 
fonte"  or  draught  -  hole,  nearest  their  location. 
Soon  as  tlie  first  drops  of  the  impending  rain  are 
perceived,  he  gives  the  signal  for  retreat  by  striking 
loudly  with  bia  heavy  iron  pincers  upon  the  metallic 
plate  that  covers  this  entrance.  The  blows  rever- 
berate through  the  galleries,  and  the  ouvrieri  flee 
as  fast  as  possible. 

This  means  of  safety  has,  however,  of  late  years 
become  somewhat  uncertain  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased extent  of  the  passages.  The  percussion  is 
heard  without  difficulty  in  tliose  which  are  made  in 
solid  masonry,  but  not  in  the  smaller  ones,  which 
are  of^en  constructed  of  b^ton,  or  concrete.  As  I 
was  in  the  Htie  du  Faubovrg-Poissonniere  last  sum- 
mer, I  was  present  at  a  thrilling  accident  arising 
partly  from  this  cause,  A  fearf\il  tempest  had  ab- 
ruptly darkened  the  sky  and  already  begun  to  rage 
with  impetuous  tumult.     And  I  may  say  in  passing 
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that  only  those  wlio  have  witnessed  one  of  these 
summer  uproars  of  Nature  in  Paris  can  appreci- 
ate tlie  wild  and  thunderous  madness  of  falling  wa- 
ter. In  the  midst  of  the  deluge  several  workmen 
emerged  from  the  regard  en  fonte.  Though  in  the 
greatest  peril  from  the  roaring  torrent  below  them, 
that  rushed  with  irresistible  power  through  its  con- 
fined channel,  all  escaped  in  safety  except  one.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  eager  and  frightened  fugitives 
to  mount  the  ladder,  and  his  head  had  barely  ap- 
peared above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  when  hia 
uncertain  footing  was  broken  by  the  sudden  strain 
and  weight  of  so  many  at  once,  and  witli  a  loud  and 
thrilling  cry  he  sank  into  the  abyss,  and  was  whirled 
away  to  a  quick  and  dreadful  death.  It  was  "  a  sight 
to  dream  of,  not  to  see." 

One  of  the  great  sewers  of  Paris  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  new  and  magnificent  Boulevard  da 
Sehattopol,  and  from  that  in  a  further  direct  line  to 
the  station  of  the  Strasbourg  railway.  A  branch  of 
this  magnificent  and  chief  artery  of  the  city  life, 
nearly  as  vast  in  ita  dimensions,  extends  along  the 
centre  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Both  of  these  termi- 
nate at  the  Seine,  near  the  Place  du  Chatelet.  At 
this  point  visitors  are  generally  admitted,  and  de- 
scend by  a  spiral  stairway  of  iron  to  a  level  slightly 
above  that  of  the  river.  Here  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  loiVy  and  spacious  gallery  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  into  which  several  main  lines  debouched.  The 
shape  of  all  the  sewers  is  a  symmetrical  oval.    They 
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are  mostly  made  of  the  sandstone  so  commonly 
used  in  Paris  for  building  purposes,  and  tlie  axis  of 
the  largest  of  them,  by  which,  of  course,  I  mean  the 
longest  diameter,  is  that  which  I  have  just  given  as 
the  height  of  the  gallery.  From  a  line  about  one 
third  of  the  way  from  the  bottom  projects  on  either 
side  a  stone  walk  two  feet  in  width,  which  is  ordi- 
narily several  inches  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
sewerage.  The  walls  and  railings  are  nicely  white- 
washed, and  at  intervals  are  inserted  white  porcelain 
plates  bearing  in  gilt  letters  the  names  of  the  streets 
under  which  the  diverging  conduits  run.  The  map 
of  the  underground  city,  it  will  thus  appear,  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  that  of  the  more  brilliant  Paris 
above,  and  it  is  quite  as  easy,  with  the  aid  of  a  lan- 
tern, to  find  one's  way  through  it.  Directly  under 
the  arch  of  this  vault  run  the  water-pipes,  painted  a 
clear  black,  and  of  enormous  size,  as  might  be  im- 
a^ned  from  the  huge  supplies  needed  for  the  foun- 
tains and  other  uses  of  the  city.  Opposite  them  are 
long  and  slender  tubes  of  lead,  side  by  side  in  a 
single  cluster,  eacli  of  which  contains  a  telegraph 
wire.  These  are  thus  isolated  from  ever)-  weaken- 
ing attraction,  and  concealed  from  any  other  injury. 
The  city  itself  is  also  thus  preserved  from  the  dis- 
figurement of  unsightly  poles  and  loose  iron  twine 
dangling  from  chimney  to  chimney.  At  long  in- 
tervals arc  largo  rcser\-oirs,  into  which  the  turbid 
contents  can  be  drawn  off  at  once,  and  emptied 
in  case  of  necessity.     These  are  partly  for  possible 
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military  needs,  aa  ia  some  events  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  Bend  troo])s  underground,  in  order  to  make 
a  sudden  and  unforeseen  attack  upon  a.  mob  in  in- 
surrection. Tbis  would,  certainly,  be  a  somewhat 
novel  piece  of  strategy,  even  in  the  present  com- 
plicated manceuvres  of  modern  warfare.  It  might, 
however,  very  probably,  have  saved  Charles  X.,  or 
Louis  Philippe,  if  either  of  these  royal  bu-ds,  when 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  their  own  nets,  had  pos- 
sessed such  a  method  of  communicating  with  their 
distant  troops,  or  despatching  them  to  points  of  im- 
portance. As  it  was,  when  ordered  out  from  the 
Tuileries,  the  soldiery  had  no  means  either  of  find- 
ing their  way  back,  or  of  forwarding  Information  of 
their  peril  to  head-quarters. 

In  each  of  the  sidewalks  that  line  the  larger 
sewers,  is  inserted  an  iron  rail.  Upon  these,  cars 
are  run  for  various  purposes.  Sometimes  to  convey 
away  the  more  solid  part  of  the  city  garbage,  some- 
times to  carry  vegetables  and  the  carcasses  of  cattle 
and  sheep  to  the  markets,  and  again  they  are  em- 
ployed in  clearing  out  the  di-ains.  On  this  occasion, 
they  8er\'ed  a  more  obviously  useful  and  agreeable 
end,  in  forming  the  track  for  a  line  of  six  neat  little 
carriages  that  bore  the  invited  guests  on  their  tour 
of  inspection.  Each  of  these  was  fitted  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  fourteen  persons.  Three  faced  tlie 
engine,  —  if  that  term  may  be  properly  applied  to 
the  bi[)ed  power  that  drew  ns ;  three  rode  with 
their  faces  to  the  less  attractive  point  of  view ;  while 
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between  these  extended  two  benches  with  the  same 
back  on  a  line  with  the  rails,  on  which  sat  eight 
persons,  four  fronting  one  wall  and  four  the  other. 
It  was  altogether  a  natty,  economical,  and  comfort- 
able arrangetneut.  The  cars  were  liandsoniely 
painted  and  tastefully  fitted  up,  and  bore  at  each 
comer  an  elegant  brass  lamp  with  a  large  glass 
globe.  These  were  filled  with  kerosene,  and  shone 
as  brightly  as  the  fiill  moon.  They  looked  ranch 
more  stylish  on  their  pedestals  than  those  which 
many  families  are  wont  to  read  by  in  America. 
One  after  another,  each  of  the  Httle  wagons  for 
which  we  were  waiting  was  drawn  forward  like  a 
perambulating  firework  —  a  feu  de  joie  —  from  the 
long  cavern  in  which  it  was  hidden,  and  the  pas- 
sengers rapidly  seated  themselves.  It  was  then 
drawn  forward  to  join  those  that  awaited  it  to  com- 
plete the  train.  Each  was  pulled  by  two  men, 
attached  to  ropes,  while  the  same  number  propelled 
it  from  behind.  A  conductor  in  official  badge  went 
before,  and  off  we  started.  The  track  wa.s  rather 
rustj-,  and  the  men  perspired  profusely  with  their 
labors,  though  perhaps  the  hope  of  backsheesh  opened 
the  pores  somewhat  more  easily  than  usual.  At  first 
our  progress  was  slow,  but  soon  a  little  impetus  was 
gained,  and  on  we  went,  stemming  the  tainted  and 
sluggish  current,  thicker  and  more  impure  than  that 
of  the  Ganges,  which  flowed  beneath  us,  —  the 
Lethe  of  a  great  city  bearing  slowly  to  the  sea  the 
cast  off  slough  of  its  daily  renewed  life.     For  a 
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short  distance  we  followed  the  main  line  leading 
under  the  Boulevard  de  Seba»topol.  From  the 
point  of  jancture  with  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  its  vast 
tunnel  gradually  faded  away  into  the  heaviness  of 
thick  darkness.  At  our  right  disappeared  one  arm 
of  the  latter,  and  no  eye  could  penetrate  its  dense 
gloom.  Only  here  and  there  was  heard  the  faint 
splash  of  water,  distantly  falling,  —  hut  one  voice 
of  Nature  in  the  silence  around  us,  —  while  over- 
head the  unceasing  tide  of  travel  poured  full  and 
free,  like  the  deep  bass  of  a  mjjjhty  and  unseen 
organ.  Here  we  halted  for  a  minute,  while  car 
after  car  slowly  turned  the  comer  and  proceeded 
up  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  when  a  new  feature  lit  up 
the  scene.  Tlie  whole  two  miles  and  more  of  this 
stately  avenue  was  illuminated  at  intervals  some- 
what great,  by  lamps  like  those  borne  by  our  car- 
riages. The  eye  could  follow  them,  till  they 
became  mere  sparks  from  tlie  anvil  in  the  far  per- 
spective, and  at  length  dwindled  to  an  endless 
ray  of  glittering  light.  Their  effect  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  dispel  the  darkness,  but  served  only,  as  it  were, 
to  make  it  visible  and  abundantly  evident  to  the 
senses. 

Slowly  we  passed  on  and  on,  while  the  loud  rum- 
ble of  busy  traffic  overhead  became  deeper  and 
deei>er.  Our  shining  cars  pierced  the  obscurity 
like  great  squares  of  light ;  lit  up  the  mass  of  stones 
for  a  moment  with  an  unwonted  glow ;  and  then 
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glided  forward,  casting  behind  them  phantoms  grim 
and  tall  that  danced  a  transient  and  fantastic  reel 
upon  the  walls  and  ceiling,  until  gi'adually  they 
mingled  with  the  gloom  of  which  they  seemed  the 
fitting  offspring.  At  times  we  came  soddenlv  ui>on 
a  brilliant  reflector  that  sent  a  broad  and  luminious 
shaft  athwart  oui-  path,  and  brought  out,  one  alter 
another,  the  features  of  all  in  startling  contrast  with 
the  dimness  around.  We  looked  at  each  other, 
thought  of  Charon's  boat,  wondered  for  an  instant 
whither  wo  might  be  tending,  and  then  again  trav- 
ersed the  gloomy  night.  Once  in  a  while  our  lim- 
ited vision  enjoyed  a  nearer  range,  and  for  a  few 
yards  we  looked  into  the  smaller  tunnels,  whose 
Liliputian  dimensions  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  Brobdingnag  through  which  we  were  gliding ; 
or  a  gleam  of  purest  daylight  jwrnieatcd  a  distant 
grating,  and  we  were  enlivened  for  a  moment  by 
the  checrfiil  chatter  of  human  voices.  Now  and 
then  water,  with  ceaseless  ooze,  dripped  down  nar- 
row stairways,  which  gave  access  to  the  sewer,  and 
cold,  sticky,  and  clammy,  seemeil  the  blood  of  death, 
and  clung  to  the  stones,  as  if  loth  to  part:  leav- 
ing a  vLscous  and  snail-like  trail  on  everything  it 
touched,  and  casting  a  dank  vapor  like  a  shroud 
around  it,  it  crejit  towards  its  grave.  And  still  on 
we  mounted  towards  the  source  of  the  muddy  tor- 
rent, and  silent  clove  the  silence.  Only  once,  when 
the  water  bed  mounted  higher  than  the  walks  on 
either  bond,  the  heavy  tramp  of  human  footsteps 
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was  added  to  tlie  scene,  and  feet  which  had  de- 
scended noiselessly  before,  dashed  heavily  the  water 
on  either  hand  with  a  monotunous  regularity,  that 
at  length  appeared  to  make  the  silence  only  more  in- 
tense. In  abodes  such  as  this  felony  has  not  unfre- 
quently  found  a  refuge,  and  i-ed-handed  outcasts, 
driven  from  society  and  hunted  by  outraged  justice, 
have  lived  a  life  of  gloom,  like  that  of  their  own 
souls.  Here  they  have  fought,  here  they  have  died, 
and  their  blootf,  accursed  of  all,  has  vitiated  even 
the  cold  putrescence  into  which  it  fell.  But  now 
these  Ishmaelites  of  the  sewers  have  disappeared 
before  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  and  Paris 
and  London,  in  providing  for  the  healtli  and  thrift 
of  their  citizens,  have  deprived  crime  of  yet  another 
wonted  resort. 

At  tile  comer  of  the  Rue  Royale  the  railway  came 
to  an  end,  and  we  forthwith  abandoned  our  wagons. 
The  gentlemen  pursued  their  way  on  foot,  along 
the  walk  at  the  right  of  the  tunnel,  like  wandering 
souls  on  the  dreary  banks  of  the  Styx.  For  the 
ladies,  boats,  resembling  the  cars  in  shajie  and  ap- 
pointments, had  been  provided,  and  tliey  quietly 
stowed  themselves  away.  The  boatmen  rowed  off 
one  after  another  as  fast  as  they  received  their 
freight.  The  rest  of  the  trip  was  but  short,  and 
ere  long  we  came  to  an  iron  stairway,  similar  to 
tliat  at  the  entrance  of  the  sewer.  L'|)  this  we 
mounted,  and  before  us  stood  the  majestic  and  clas- 
sic  church,  or   rather   temple,  of  the  Madeleine, 
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^1  bosomed  liigh  in  tufted  sycamores,  and  glorious  m 

^1  the  evening  aun.     We  had  begun  our  descent  in 

^P  the  grove  tliat  surrounds  the  fountain  in  the  Place 

"  du  Chatelet.    Between  these  two  oases,  which  stand 

amid  the  deserts  of  a  vast  city,  and  cheer  even  its 
ai-id  heartlessness  and  often  unavailing  struggles  for 
a  barren  life,  our  caravan  had  calmly  glided  along 
in  the  darkness.  Entering  at  the  door  of  a  theatre, 
we  had  come  out  at  that  of  a  chui"ch.  It  was  no 
unfit  illustration  of  many  and  many  an  existence 
in  this  focus  of  pleasure,  which,  lavishing  its  early 
years  and  the  vigorous  and  abundant  blood  of 
youth  on  worldly  and  sensuous  delights,  brings  its 
exhausted  age  to  the  threshold  of  the  Almighty, 
and  thus  seeks  to  secure  a  salvation  richly  forfeited 
to  justice,  and  invigorate  the  dregs  of  a  misspent 
hfe,  by  offering  it  at  the  shrine  of  religion. 


CHAPTER   XXVin. 

THE   IMPERIAL   LISKABT. 

TiiE  great  charm  of  Paris  is  that  it  offers  to 
everj-  one  that  varied  round  of  enjoyments,  that 
tastefiil  and  delicate  hlending  of  all  beauties,  that 
ingenious  mingling  of  the  ikscinations  of  Art  with 
the  excellences  of  Nature,  which  every  one  can  ap- 
preciate and  none  can  resist.  Here  every  mood  of 
mind,  "  or  gay,  or  grave,  or  sweet,  or  stem,"  can 
find  the  pastime  that  hefits  it  most.  And  all  is  so 
arranged  that  no  one's  relaxation  is  allowed  to  ob- 
trude itself  upon  that  of  another.  The  devotees 
of  art,  of  science,  of  literature,  of  war,  no  less 
tlian  those  of  pleasure,  can  here  gratify  their  ruhng 
passions  with  the  use  of  such  facilities  us  can  never 
be  found  elsewhere.  Within  her  walls  education 
and  the  usefiil  arts  inarch  hand  in  hand  with  relig- 
ion, or  at  least  with  what  the  nation  call  religion, 
and  is  their  established  form  of  worship.  I  know 
that  this  is  not  the  general  opinion.  I  am  con- 
scious that  Paris  is  generally  regarded  as  the  resort 
of  the  votaries  of  sensual  delight,  and  under  no 
other  aspect.  But  this  is  because  those  who  come 
here  willfully  throw  away  the  opportunities  so  lib- 
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eriliy,  yes,  profusely  held  out  to  them.  Compara- 
tivelj  few  look  upon  this  city  as  the  intellectual 
metropolis  of  a  great  and  mighty  natioD,  a  nation 
which,  whatever  may  Lave  been  its  deficiencies 
hitherto,  is  daily  increasing  in  wealth  and  splendor, 
and  continually  adding  to  the  reputation  which  its 
great  men  have  obtained  for  it  in  the  past  and  are 
daily  augmenting.  To-day  its  influence  in  Europe 
is  more  widely  extended  than  that  of  any  other 
people,  and  is  more  beneficial  to  the  real  elevation 
of  our  race.  In  every  respect  it  is  in  tlie  van,  and 
in  Paris,  more  than  anywhere  else,  one  sees  on 
every  side  the  evidences  thereof. 

Dr.  V^ron,  in  his  Mimoiret  (fun  Bourgeois  de 
Paria,  remarks  with  truth,  "  En  eherchant  hieti,  on 
trouve  tout  d  Parin,  mSme  la  xolitude  el  Vomhre." 
Conspicuous  among  those  places  where  this  "  soli- 
tude and  shade  "  are  to  be  found  is  that  noble  and 
useful  insdtution,  the  Imperial  Library.  This  has 
alwaya  been  dear  to  the  country  and  an  object  of  na- 
tional pride.  The  govemment^ro  lem.,  whatever  its 
form,  —  royal,  republican,  or  imperial,  —  has  ever 
liad  its  interests  at  heart,  and  done  the  best  iu  its 
power  for  their  advancement.  The  collection  now 
numbers  over  two  millions  of  volumes,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  vast  store  of  manuscripts,  engravings,  coins, 
maps,  and  other  objects  of  literary  interest.  Equal 
attention  is  bestowed  u[ion  every  branch,  and  all 
works  of  importance  are  added  as  soon  as  published. 
Hence  onu  finds  on  its    shelves  not  only  ancient 
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parchments  of  great  valuu,  and  missals  delicately 
illuminated,  over  which  cloistered  monks  in  ages 
past  poured  forth  the  simple  faith  that  was  in  them 
through  quaint  imagery  and  fantastic  colors,  but  the 
last  editions  of  modem  luxury,  adorned  by  the  pen- 
cil of  Dor^,  or  solar  records  of  the  best  photo- 
graphic ai'tists.  Of  course,  the  daily  increase  is 
great,  and  that  of  a  year  enormous.  The  funds  for 
the  annual  supply  are  almost  unlimited,  and  being 
granted  entirely  from  the  public  treasury,  are  really 
contributed  by  the  whole  people.  The  result  a 
worthy  of  France  and  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  during  so  many  generations.  Nowhere  else 
can  be  found  a  hbi-ary  so  perfect  in  ib  plan,  so 
complete  in  its  details,  or  so  liberally  managed  ;  for 
the  most  perfect  liberty  in  its  use  that  ii  compatible 
with  its  preservation,  is  granted  to  all,  and  any  per- 
son who  conducts  liimself  properly  is  allowed  to 
avail  liimself  of  its  treasures  with  hardly  a  check. 
The  Imperial  government  has  for  several  years  past 
been  doing  much  for  the  improvement  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  in  this  respect  has  far  surpassed  its 
predecessors.  It  has  been  gradually  rebuilding  the 
whole  of  the  vast  precincts  in  the  R\ie  Richelieu, 
and  already  a  large  portion  thereof  has  been  fin- 
ished. As  might  be  supposed,  the  arrangements 
are  admirable,  and  nothing  has  been  omitted  that 
skill  in  architecture  could  suggest,  either  in  econ- 
omy and  convenience  in  the  location  of  tlie  books, 
or  provisions  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  resort  to 
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read  thum.  A  great  degree  of  talent,  and  that  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  hoa  been  needed  in  disposing  of  so 
vast  a  number  of  tomes  in  such  a  way  that  they 
shall  be  easily  accessible,  well  Uglited,  and  quick  to 
find.  In  the  old  structure  so  long  were  some  of 
the  galleries,  and  so  inconvenient  the  distribution 
of  the  books,  that  the  assistants  often  were  obliged 
to  walk  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  order  to  find  a  single 
volume.  A  few  days  ago  I  went  over  the  new  ad- 
ditions, and  was  extremely  interested  to  notice  the 
way  in  which  the  shelves  have  been  planned,  and 
the  wonderful  compression  of  their  contents. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  late  erection 
is  the  reading-hall.  This  is  devised  with  extraor- 
dinary cleverness  and  adaptation  to  its  object.  It 
is  light,  airy,  and  extremely  well  ventilated.  The 
desks  number  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  one  is  al- 
lowed to  each  reader.  At  its  head  are  the  stands 
and  tattles  for  the  officers  of  the  library  and  those 
who  communicate  the  works  that  are  called  for. 
Beliind  these  are  sliding  boxes  passing  to  every 
floor,  and  a  system  of  bells  and  tubes  through  which 
any  assistant  can  be  summoned  from  any  part  of 
the  edifice.  The  upper  part  is  entirely  novel  in 
its  plan,  and  imique  iu  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made.  It  is  composed  of  nine  large  domes,  each 
being  formed  of  several  hundred  pieces  of  porcelain, 
all  curved  and  so  akillfuUy  joined  that  the  line  of 
contact  is  scai-cely  perceptible.  These  were  done, 
somewhat  oddly,  when  one  reflects  that  the  govern- 
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ment  had  at  its  disposal  all  the  resources  of  the  es- 
tabluhment  at  Sdvres,  by  the  eminent  English  man- 
u&cturer,  Copeland.  They  are  pru eminently  well 
made,  and  the  eSbct  Is  tasteful  and  impressive,  as 
well  as  appropriate.  The  ground  of  the  slabs  is 
white,  and  they  are  elegantly  decorated  with  grace- 
ful flon-LTs  and  fruit.  These  cupolas  rest  upon  light 
and  slender  pillars  of  cast  iron,  wliich  rise  from 
pedestals  somewhat  tall  and  more  substantial,  that 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  beautifiil  sockets 
by  Alessandro  Leopardi,  which  sustain  the  gon- 
&I0113  of  Venice  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  The 
columns  are  too  slight  to  interrupt  the  view  in  any 
direction,  while  they  add  greatly  to  tlie  Hghtness  of 
the  domes  and  the  cheerful  effect  of  the  other  ap- 
pointments of  the  hall.  There  is  one  disagreeable 
result,  however,  that  follows  from  this  peculiar  ceil- 
ing, in  the  shape  of  a  quite  distinct  echo.  This, 
however,  ia  not  a  great  disadvantage  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  rule  is  strictly  enforced  that  the 
reading-room  shall  be  used  only  for  Its  intended 
purposes,  and  no  conversation  ia  allowed.  It  ia  a 
great  pity  that  a  similar  regulation  cannot  be  inex- 
orably carried  out  in  some  of  our  institutions  at 
home,  for  the  repression  of  those  who  resort  thither 
to  gossip  and  whisper  tacenda.  I  can  testify  from 
my  own  experience  that  this  is  possible,  for  duruig 
all  the  visits  that  I  have  made  to  the  Im|)crial  Li- 
brary I  think  I  never  heard  fifty  words  spoken  by 
the  various  readers,  and  this  in  a  nation  so  verbose 
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and  rivacious  by  nature  as  the  French,  is  certainlj 
very  remarkable,  while  it  does  infinite  credit  to  their 
jKilitcness  and  regard  for  the  comfort  of  otliers.  Of 
course,  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  restraJnt-d  hy 
the  lex  loci;  but  I  am  convinced  that  there  was 
something  behind  tliia,  for  in  presence  of  the  strong- 
est weaknesses  the  law  is  often  powerless,  if  there 
be  no  stronger  motive  in  the  background,  such  as 
an  innate  sense  of  duty,  or  delicacy  of  feeling. 

In  speaking  of  the  freedom  of  access  always 
granted  at  this  library,  I  did  not  mean  entirely  un- 
limited freedom.  There  was  a  day  when  that  ex- 
isted, —  by  this  I  mean  merely  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  books,  for  none  are  ever  allowed  to  be 
taken  from  the  building  under  any  circumstances,  — 
but  it  was  so  greatly  abused,  that  last  year  certain 
restrictions  were  necessarily  imposed.  However 
loth  one  may  be  to  admit  a  fact  so  disreputable,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  there  are  in  every  country 
many  persons,  even  among  those  whose  education 
and  social  position  should  have  taught  them  better 
in  regard  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  who  have 
not  only  no  thankfulness  for  benefits  conferred,  and 
that  gratuitously,  hut,  moreover,  httle  regard  for  the 
rights  of  property  intrusted  to  them,  when  they  can 
appropriate  it  without  danger  of  detection.  To  go 
no  farther  than  our  own  country,  the  experience  of 
most  of  its  public  libraries  offers  numerous  illus- 
trations of  this;  while  the  British  Museum  affords 
another,  in  the  depredations   that  were  formerly 
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made  upon  its  costly  treasures.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  a  man  who  had  been  well  introduced  was 
brought  before  one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  Lon- 
don, for  stealing  engravings  from  the  works  that  liad 
been  loaned  to  him  from  its  shelves.  Of  these  no 
less  than  fifty,  many  of  them  valuable,  were  found 
in  his  possession.  A  friend  of  mine  informed  me 
that  he  was  once  looking  over  the  collection  of  a 
connoisseur  of  manuscripts  and  other  literary  curi- 
osities, when  he  came  across  an  autograph  of  a 
leading  Father  of  the  Church.  The  name  of  the 
latter  I  forbear  to  give,  lest  the  story  should  reach 
the  ears  of  the  party  concerned,  and  he  be  led  to 
think  he  had  done  something  improper.  Being  asked 
where  he  got  so  valuable  and  authentic  a  relic,  the 
virtuoso  replied  that  he  was  examining  the  riches 
of  a  large  foreign  museum  and  "  it  came  off  in 
hi»  hand.^'  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  and  I 
regret  to  say,  of  some  other  similar  stories  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge.  The  Imperial  Library  has, 
unfortunately,  not  been  without  experiences  of  this 
sort,  and  under  the  former  extremely  liberal  regime 
its  losses  yearly  increased,  until  during  the  year 
1865  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  twenty-three 
books  were  taken  from  its  possession  and  could  not 
be  accounted  for.  Those  missing  for  a  decade 
amounted  to  thousands,  and  after  the  decease  of  a 
well-known  French  litterateur,  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Bibliotheque  Imp4- 
riale  were  found  in  his  apartments.     He,  as  well  as 
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many  other  readers,  it  seems,  had  been  tempted  hj 
the  facility  with  which  publications  were  granted 
them,  and  carried  them  away  in  their  pockets. 
This  appears  the  height  of  ineaime«s.  Milton  says 
with  concise  and  Solomonic  wisdom,  "  Many  a 
man  lives  a  btirden  to  the  earth,  but  a  good  book  is 
a  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embatmod 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 
Any  insult  or  outrage  ofibred  to  the  casket  contain- 
ing such  a  priceless  jewel  appears  to  me  a  sort  of 
sacrilege.  Miss  Hawldns  says,  in  her  anecdotes  of 
Goldsmith,  that  one  day  when  her  father  was  calling 
upon  the  latter,  a  standard  work  happened  to  be 
referred  to  In  which  he  wished  to  consult  a  partic- 
ular passage.  The  Iwik  was  in  Goldsmith's  posses- 
sion, who  went  to  his  closet  and  brought  it  forth ; 
opening  it  at  the  place  required,  he  tore  out  several 
leaves  and  handed  them  to  his  visitor,  with  the  re- 
mark that  he  might  take  them  home  and  consult  the 
extract  at  his  leisure.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw 
this  story,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  quoted  ex- 
actly as  it  appears,  hut  its  substantial  accuracy  may 
be  depended  upon.  I  remember  that  a  shudder 
went  over  me  nprjn  reading  this,  and  I  have  always 
regarded  it  as  an  act  of  extreme  atrocity  and  a  iktal 
blight  upon  all  the  other  characteristics  of  "  poor 
Noll,"  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  some  to  style  him.  It 
showed  to  my  mind  an  awful  depravity  which  htm- 
dreds  of  virtues  and  mental  exceHences  could  not 
offset.    I  am  aware  that  bad  treatment  of  books  was 
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more  common  a  century  ago  than  now,  when  greaterk 
reverence  is  felt  for  botli  their  contents  and  bind- 
ings than  ever  before,  and  in  thia  respect  Gold- 
smitli's  friend  and  guide,  Dr.  Johnson,  was  but  little 
his  superior ;  but  even  thus  I  should  suppose  the 
insulted  volume  would  have  cried  out,  like  the 
wounded  tree  in  the  "  Inferno,"  — 


Yet  after  all,  this  is  not  so  nefarious  as  the  conduct 
of  one  who  claims  to  he  respectable,  and  under  tliat 
guise  introduces  himself  like  a  wolf  into  the  fold ; 
and  who,  carrying  08'  work  after  work  designed  for 
the  good  of  all,  keeps  them  for  his  private  enjoy- 
ment, or  perhaps  —  which  is  still  worse  —  merely 
for  display.  Goldsmith  had  a  right,  in  the  abstract, 
to  do  what  he  would  with  his  own,  and  if  his  repu- 
tation and  talents  were  not  a  public  inheritance  and 
influencing  to  good  or  bad  by  their  example,  the 
world  would  not  have  any  claim  to  comment  upon 
his  deeds ;  but  no  reprobation  can  be  too  strongly 
expressed  for  him  who  not  only  infringes  upon  the 
divine  command, "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  but  proves 
himself  a  traitor  to  the  ordinary  dictates  of  humanity 
and  those  eternal  principles  of  justice  which  are 
inborn  and  would  still  prevail,  were  there  no  deca- 
logue in  existence. 

The  formalities  at  present  adopted  in  the  delivery 
of  books  at  the  Imperial  Library,  seem  somewhat  in- 
tricate to  new-comers,  and  it  is  not  till  one  has  been 
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r  ftpcustomcd  to  resort  there,  tliat  thej  become 
understand.  I  will  give  a  list  of  them,  that  my 
readers  may  see  the  annoyances  which  the  unscni- 
pulousness  of  some  can  cause  to  be  imposed  upon 
a  multitude  of  others.  Each  person,  upon  hia  en- 
trance, finds  himself  in  a  httle  inclosure  surrounded 
by  an  iron  railing.  Beyond  this  he  is  not  allowed  to 
pass,  till  he  lias  taken  from  the  hands  of  a  janitor 
stationed  there  a  white  printed  paper.  The  upper 
part  of  this  contains  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  ap- 
plying for  books,  the  lower  is  ruled  for  the  entry  of 
the  titles  of  these,  and  between  the  two  the  receiver 
is  required  to  write  his  name  and  address.  This  he 
takes  to  a  desk  at  which  an  officer  is  seated,  who 
gives  him  a  bulletin  —  or  more  than  one,  if  he  re- 
quire them — of  yellow  paper,  on  which  he  is  to 
write  again  his  name  and  address,  and  the  work  he 
desires,  with  the  name  of  its  author  and  the  date  of 
publication,  if  possible.  Having  done  this,  he  re- 
turns it  to  the  party  from  whom  he  received  it. 
That  official  reads  it,  and  should  the  volume  be 
in  the  library,  writes  certain  characters  upon  it. 
Thereupon  the  bearer  is  told  to  take  the  bulletin 
to  the  end  of  the  hall,  or  the  station  ui  front  of  him, 
as  the  case  may  be,  where  other  assistants  are  placed, 
whose  duty  is  to  aend  it  within  to  those  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  library.  By  them  the  tomes  re- 
quired are  sought  out,  and  after  an  interval  more  or 
less  short  are  sent  down  to  the  reading-room  in  one 
of  the  sliding  boxes.     From  this  they  are  taken. 
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with  the  accompanying  yellow  bulletin,  by  one  of  _ 
the  cien  there  standing,  to  another  desk,  where  it 
19  left  till  the  demandant  is  ready  for  it.  With  the 
white  bulletin  which  you  first  received  in  your 
hand,  you  pass  to  this  latter  position  and  point 
out  the  book  you  sought,  at  the  same  time  offering 
therewitli  your  white  bulletin.  An  elderly  official 
hands  both  to  a  clerk  on  hia  left  who  inscribes  its 
title  on  the  former  and  puts  the  yellow  bulletin  at 
one  side.  You  can  then  take  your  books  and  your 
white  paper  to  a  neighboring  table,  and  use  the 
former,  in  a  proper  way,  as  long  as  you  please.  The 
same  ceremonies  must  be  gone  through  with  for 
every  work  consulted.  When  you  leave  the  hall, 
you  return  to  the  desk  all  the  works  in  your  posses- 
sion, the  word  "  Rendu "  is  stamped  in  red  letters 
against  each  title  on  your  white  bulletin,  and  you 
then  take  the  latter  to  the  man  at  the  door.  He 
reads  the  list  over  carefiilly  with  the  bloody  let- 
tere  set  against  each,  and  gracefully  awards  you 
permission  to  depart ;  thereupon  you  stand  not 
upon  the  order  of  your  going  but  go  at  once,  that 
is,  unless  you  were  so  foolish  as  to  lake  a  parcel 
into  the  room,  in  which  case  you  are  obliged  to  re- 
turn with  it  to  the  bureau,  and  obtain  a  written  per- 
mit from  the  officials  before  you  can  leave  the  room. 
On  the  day  of  my  first  visit  I  had  a  small  bundle 
with  me,  but  the  offense  was  never  repeated.  The 
officials  are  very  polite,  but  they  have  an  innate 
suspicion  by  virtue  of  their  office,  and  any  one  that 
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bears  a.  package  is  presnmed  to  be  guJltji  till  he  is 
proved  to  be  innocent.  Rofleoting  upon  their  past 
experiences,  one  can  hardly  btame  them. 

These  regulations,  as  niiglit  have  been  expected, 
have  proved  etFectual  in  thuir  object.  They  excited 
great  disgust  and  loud  outcries  on  the  part  of  many 
persons  when  they  were  first  adopted,  but  the  au- 
thorities were  resolute,  as,  indeed,  how  could  they 
be  otherwise?  They  had  a  very  obWous  retort 
against  those  who  were  the  most  demonstrative  in 
their  abuse  ;  and  when  an  article  of  considerable 

violence  was  published  in  Le  Soleil  by  Mr. , 

a  well-known  writer  for  the  Parisian  papers,  he  was 
used  up  by  the  Director  of  the  Library  the  next  day, 
through  a  "  communiqai  "  sent  to  thnt  paper,  in  a 
manner  that  left  him  flat  on  his  back.  I  never 
read  a  more  scorcliing  or  excoriating  castigation. 
It  seems  to  have  had  the  eifect  of  extinguisliing  the 
whole  controversy  at  once,  for  I  have  never  seen  a 
word  on  the  subject  in  print  since  the  day  it  was 
published,  now  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Several  months  ago,  while  looking  over  some  old 
writings  at  this  institution,  I  came  across  a  manu- 
script which  appeared  very  entertaining.  As  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  my  readers,  it  is  given  here, 
partly  because  of  ita  originality,  partly  because  it 
represents  one  of  our  great  benefactors  in  a  char- 
acter which  may  be  new  to  some  of  my  countrymen. 
It  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  for  the  handwriting  does 
not  admit  of  any  skepticism  as  to  that  point.     It  is 
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offered  both  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  written 
and  tlie  Doctor's  vernacular,  that  the  two  may  be 
compared  with  facility.  The  copy  is  made  with  the 
utmost  accuracy :  — 

"  M.  Fruikliu  n'oublie  jamais  aucune  Partie  ou  Mc.  Hel- 
vetiui  doit  6tre.  II  croit  miiiDo  que  e'il  ittnl  engagd  d'alli^r  k 
Paradis  ce  matin,  il  furai  Supplicalion  d'etre  permis  <le  r«ster 
»or  teire  jusqu'i  une  heure  ot  deml  pour  re^evoir  I'Embras- 
aade  qu'elte  a  bienvoulu  lui  promettreen  lui  rent.'antraut  chez 
M.  Turgot." 

"  Mr.  Franklin  never  forgets  any  jmrty  where 
Madame  Helvetius  is  to  be.  He  even  believes  that 
if  he  had  engaged  to  go  to  Paradise  this  morning, 
he  would  beg  to  be  permitted  to  remain  on  earth 
until  half-past  one,  in  order  to  receive  the  embrace 
which  she  has  kindly  promised  him  on  meeting  him 
at  the  house  of  M.  Turgot." 

The  original  hears  no  date,  and  is  addressed  to 
'■^  Monneur  VAhbS  de  la  Roche  d  AuteuU."  The 
writing  is  neat,  elegant,  and  especially  distinct.  It 
resembles  that  of  Washington  somewhat,  and  still 
more  the  hand  of  Voltaire,  whom  its  author  so 
strongly  approaches  in  many  features  of  his  char- 
acter. 

When  the  above  was  written,  I  did  not  know 
that  this  little  note  had  ever  appeared  in  print.  I 
Iiave,  however,  lately  seen  it  in  the  work  of  M. 
Edouard  Laboulaye  styled  Vorretpondance  de  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  published  within  a  year.  He 
there  tenders  it  as  new  and  just  discovered.  Tliough 
the  author  vouches  for  the  exactness  of  the  tran- 
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script,  and  says,  "Je  recede  Forthoffraphie  de  Frank- 
2tni"  lie  has  made  six  mistakes,  large  and  small. 

The  French  of  Franklin's  letter  Is  not  entirely 
correct,  but  the  errors  are  such  as  might  have 
arisen  from  momentary  forgetfiilness.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  that  tongue  will  easily  detect 
them.  The  style  is  not  that  which  a  Frenchman 
would  employ.  It  is  not  French  French  hut  Eng- 
lish French,  though  this  doubtless  gave  the  billet- 
doux  of  the  genial  and  gallant  old  patriot  an  addi- 
tional piquancy  in  the  eyes  of  its  recipient  and  hb 
lady  friend.  Yet  its  orthography  is  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  Franklin's  pen,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  method  by  which  he  learnt  that 
language  and  the  ilifSculties  that  stood  in  his  way. 
Under  the  circumstances,  that  he  acquired  in  his 
yoiinger  days  such  proficiency  as  he  did,  is  greatly 
to  his  credit. 

As  an  odd  example  of  the  similarity  in  two  re- 
spects—  gallantry  to  ladies  and  the  use  of  French 
—  of  two  men,  otherwise  strongly  opposed  to  each 
other,  I  insert  here  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  John- 
son to  "  Madame  la  Comtetie  de ,"  when  he  was 

nearly  seventy  years  of  age :  — 

"  Le  le  Juilisi,  ms. 

"  Oui,  MBdume,  la  moment  est  arrivd,  et  il  faul  quo  je  psrle. 
Mais  pourquoi  faut-il  partir?  Est  ce  que  je  [u'ennuyo?  Je 
m'ennuj'urai  ailleurs.  Eat  cequejechercheouquelque  pUiwr, 
ou  quelquu  soulagemiMit  ?  Je  ne  chcrche  rieo,  je  n'eep^re  rien. 
AUer  voir  i:a  que  j'ai  vu,  fltre  un  peu  rejouc,  un  peu  d^gouW, 
1a  vie  se  paase  ea  vain,  me plaiadre  de  lutH, 
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m'endnrcir  aux  dehors ;  Toici  le  tout  de  ce  qu'on  pompla 
pour  les  dclii:e9  de  I'aDD^e.  Que  Oieu  toui  donne.  Madame, 
tous  lei  agrdmens  de  U  vie,  avec  un  esprit  qui  peul  eo  jouir 
MM  »'y  livrer  irop." 

It  is  a  pleasing  spectacle,  the  sight  of  these  two 
venerable  beaux,  one  of  whom  termed  the  other 
"  a  rebel  and  a  rascal,"  forgetting  for  a  moment  the 
exasperation  of  political  antipathy  and  joining  in  the 
universal  pnrfiuit  of  those  prizes  which  the  queen 
of  beauty  and  chivalry  dispenses.  "  Great  love,'' 
says  Emerson,  "  is  an  expounder  of  the  reasoning 
powers,"  and  this  is  doubtless  true ;  but  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Great  Lexicographer  who  discovered 
the  largest  words  in  the  English  language,  and  the 
philosopher  who  drew  the  lightning  from  heaven, 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  either  of  them  »piritud 
or  fluent  in  a  foreign  tongue.  This  result  would 
probably  have  been  styled  by  the  former  "  one  of 
the  anfractuosities  of  the  human  intellect."  His 
French  was  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  his  Trans- 
atlantic rival ;  and  it  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  one 
who  is  familiar  with  Johnsonese,  to  turn  from  the 
long  words  and  ponderous  sentences  of  the  "  Ram- 
bler," where  its  author  was  at  home,  to  his  short 
words  and  concise  expressions  in  a  speech  to  which 
he  was  a  comparative  stranger. 

Notwithstanding  its  lack  of  a  date,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  aa  to  the  time  when  the  former  note  was 
written,  and  as  Franklin  was  then  seventy  vcnrs  old, 
it  proves  that  he  was  as  much  addicted  to  the  fair 
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sex  then,  as  in  his  earlier  years,  of  which  he  give* 
Buch  a  nau'e  account  in  his  autobiography.  Madame 
Helvetius  and  tlie  AbW  de  k  Roche  were  both  old 
and  dear  friends  of  each  other  and  warmly  attached 
to  our  great  naturalist.  The  former  was  the  widow 
of  the  famous  Frencli  liln'i-al  philosopher  and  skeptic 
of  that  name,  while  the  latter  was  well  known  for  his 
zeal  in  belialf  of  liberty,  both  in  France  and  America. 
They  lived  at  Auteiiil,  a  little  village  near  Paris, 
and  the  house  of  the  former  was  the  frequent  rmdex- 
vous  of  all  the  literary  and  witty  society  of  France. 
SliB  was  a  bright,  intelligent,  charming  person,  and 
a  particular  frienil  of  Franklin.  He  is  said,  by  the 
French  writers,  to  have  offered  himself  to  her  id 
marriage,  though  the  offer  was  declined  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  already  so  intimate  that 
nothing  could  make  them  more  deeply  attached  to 
each  other.  On  his  return  from  Egypt,  steeped  in 
glory,  Bonaparte  called  upon  her,  and  found  her 
living  a  most  happy  life,  surrounded  by  cats  and 
dogs,  bees  and  birds,  on  her  little  property.  To 
his  congratiUations  on  her  felicity  from  sources  ap- 
parently so  slight,  she  made  the  well-known  reply; 
*'  Ah,  General !  you  don't  know  how  much  enjoy- 
ment one  can  find  on  three  acres  of  land."  The 
hours  which  Franklin  [lassed  in  her  company  must 
have  been  most  delightful,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
how  many  pangs  it  cost  him  to  quit  a  society  that  had 
bound  itself  to  him  by  so  many  liens.  But  when 
did  hia  patriotic  heart  ever  refuse  the  calls  of  his 
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country  or  the  stem  claims  of  duty  ?  It  waa  not 
pleasure  that  led  him  to  take  a  long  and  dreary  voy- 
age across  the  ocean,  or  tliat  induced  him  to  pro- 
long his  vexatious  and  aggravating  residence  in 
England  ;  and  no  more  could  the  sensuous  delights 
of  Paris  retain  him  from  that  people  to  wliom  he 
felt  his  first  and  truest  allegiancu  was  due.  Thank- 
fiil  for  the  blessings  of  the  past,  mindftil  of  the  future, 
he  ever  disregarded  the  fascinations  of  the  momeat ; 
and  to  his  latest  hours,  he  always  saw  betbre  him 
the  light  whose  rays  were  cast  about  him  and  guided 
him  on.     In  that  radiance  he  now  reposes. 


CIIAPl'ER    XXIX. 

SPARES  FROM  THE  KITCHEN  FIRE. 

Though  I  am  generally  disposed  to  admit  the 
truth  of  M.  Jules  Janln's  maxim,  *'  7?  favX  fnen 
ptu-donner  quelque  chose  a  VeiUhoutiaeme  (Tun  mS- 
tier ; "  which  may  be  somewhat  freely  translated, 
"  We  must  be  a  little  tolerant  of  professional  en- 
thusiasm ;  "  yet  in  many  cases  there  is  a  necessary 
limit  to  tins  sufferance,  and  prudence  imposes  a  cer- 
tain check  thereupon.  It  oftt^ntimes  happens  that 
this  zeal  is  a.  little  too  demonstrative,  and  leads  one 
to  ask  whither  is  it  tending,  and  where  will  it  stop. 
Tailors  and  weavers,  for  example,  are  very  usefVil 
in  their  way,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  so 
long  as  man  is  "  a  cloth  animal."  But  when  their 
superabundant  energy  leads  them,  and  in  truth 
some  other  people,  to  don  the  buskin,  unforeseen 
results  often  follow.  When  Bottom  said,  "  Masters, 
spread  yourselves,"  they  did  so,  and  the  upshot  of 
the  wliole  matter  was,  that  all  the  performers,  and 
especially  their  corypheus,  played  divers  roles  not  laid 
down  in  the  text.  Sabbath-school  teachers  are  very 
serviceable  in  tlieir  way,  and  so  long  as  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  doling  out  Biblieal  pap  for  infant 
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minds,  no  one  can  reasonably  object  to  tliem.  I 
Iiave,  however,  seen  a  work  by  an  illiterate  fiinc- 
tionary  of  tliis  class,  in  wliich  be  spreads  himself 
into  giving  a  description  of  heaven.  It  is  ratlier 
smoky,  and  reminds  one  of  "  the  Conflict  of  Ages," 
or  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  canvas.  In  it  we  are 
told  of  the  trees  —  "  graceful  creatures  "  —  that 
we  sliall  find  there,  and  of  tlie  advantages  that 
trained  swimmers  will  enjoy  in  "  fording  the  Jor- 
dan." He  should  have  stuck  to  bis  last.  Patriot- 
ism is  an  excellent  thing  per  »e,  but  when  it  leads  a 
dancing-master  to  take  command  of  an  army,  lie  is 
likely  to  make  general  riot  and  confusion.  When 
Goldsmith  undertook  to  write  history,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  describing  a  dire  conflict  between  Al- 
exander the  Great  and  Montezuma,  it  showed  that, 
though  the  devotion  of  so  able  a  writer  to  audi  a 
highly  respectable  person  as  the  Muse  presiding 
over  that  science  was  eminently  creditable,  his  en- 
thusiasm had  led  him  slightly  beyond  propriety.  It 
a  not  every  one  that  can  pay  devoirs  of  this  sort 
with  success  and  acceptance,  Ctio  would  rather 
queen  it  by  herself  in  solitary  state,  than  receive 
spurious  incense  from  a  counterfeit  admirer.  There 
ia  a  deal  of  wisdom  in  the  homely  proverb,  "Ne  «u- 
tor  ultra  erepidam"  Man  is  a  creature  of  limited 
faculties  at  beat,  and  however  much  he  may  desire 
to  "spread  himself,"  whether  as  a  tailor  or  weaver, 
d&ncing-master  or  writer,  there  is  oflen  a  bound 
beyond  which  he  cannot  use  his  powers  with  benefit 
to  himself  or  the  world. 
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I  msconTinced  of  tlie  tmth  of  these  i 
reading  an  article  in  the  last  iramber  i 
BrisseS  new  journal,  which  begsn  tfaos ;  —  " ' 
i«  n'rthing  new  under  the  Bun,'  said  my  iUasiTions  a: 
exceDent  friend,  the  poet  M^rr  ;  and  he  was  right." 
It  u  jioMiible  that  poet  M^ry  did  often  ose  these 
word*,  and  so  have  many  other  people  been  in  the 
habit  of  dfflng.  It  is  very  probable  that  King  The- 
odore of  AbysHinia,  for  example,  who  claims  to  be 
the  direct  descendant  of  Solomon  and  desires  to  be- 
come the  father-in-law  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Is 
wont  to  employ  them  quite  as  frequently  as  poet 
M^ry,  and  one  might  say  with  a  better  warrant,  con- 
sidering his  lineage.  Why  then  did  M,  le  Baron 
Bri»»e  attribute  this  saying  to  the  latter  rather  than 
the  former,  or  why,  in  short,  did  he  not  go  back  to 
its  source  and  ascribe  it  to  the  sacred  author  in 
whose  works  it  first  appears?  One  can  hardly 
avoid  the  inference  that  his  professional  enthusiasm 
had  slightly  overflowed  its  banks,  as  it  were,  and 
had  stranded  his  genius  by  forcing  it  out  of  its  nat- 
ural channel.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  justice  should 
always  be  done,  even  to  those  personages  whom 
Bishop  Colenso  has  extinguished.  There  are,  more- 
over, still  a  few  narrow-minded  bigota  who  believe 
in  Solomon  and  his  &mily,  in  spite  of  the  new  light 
that  has  dawned  upon  Natal,  and  these  cannot  see 
one  of  the  Preacher's  best  remarks  assigned  to  the 
"friend  of  Baron  Brisse  "  without  a  feeling  of  dis- 
Bfltisfaction,  to  say  the  least.     I  think  it  very  likely 
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that  tlie  latter  culinary  UUSrateiir,  in  his  devotion 
to  his  art,  is  naturally  anxious  to  t-lcvate  it  as  much 
as  lies  in  his  power,  and  thought  he  could  do  it  in 
no  better  way  than  by  marrying  one  of  bis  leadei-s 
to  poet  M4ry,  He  is  probably  right  in  this,  though 
he  was  so  unlucky  in  his  quotation.  The  literature 
of  the  ciusine,  though  abundant,  is  not  for  tbe  most 
part  of  a  very  high  order.  The  prose  is  rarely  in- 
spiring to  ordinary  minds,  and  its  pottry  has  little 
to  remind  one  of  Milton  or  Dante.  The  muse  is 
rather  chary  of  her  ikvors  in  this  direction,  and 
seldom  or  never  descends  from  Olympus  to  the 
kitchen.  We  have  had  barber-poets  and  shepherd- 
poets,  shoemaker-poets  and  mason -poets,  black- 
smith-poets and  raedical-poets,  but  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recall  a  single  cook-poet.  Obviously  Terp- 
sichore finds  but  little  sympathy  with  the  nimble 
contortions  of  boiling  lobsters,  and  Calliope  never 
sings  responsive  to  tlie  sizzling  of  a  frying-pan. 
There  is  doubtless  more  poetry  in  a  pile  of  stones, 
or  the  "  nil  inter  gege  multd  vi  hrachia  tollunt"  of 
the  Cycloids  than  in  an  "  omelette  soufl^e,"  however 
ethereal,  or  even  the  most  spotless  "  m  au  lait 
tucrS."  And  yet  great  men  have  deigned  to  cel- 
ebrate the  delights  of  cookery  in  heroic  hexameters, 
and  even  the  illustrious  Canning  wafl  not  ashamed 
to  portray  the  woes  of  one  who  presided  over  a 
*' cuisine  »4rieuse" 

"  Od  bDiuehnld  ores  intent,  with  many  a  ileli 
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a  etch  moutnful  n 


Freilerisk  the  Great,  though  busily  employed  in  ac- 
cumulating materials  for  Carlyle's  biography,  nev- 
ertheless found  time  to  express  in  metre  his  satis- 
faction with  his  ch^  Noi'l.  As  these  royal  poeticB 
may  not  be  familiar  to  this  generation,  I  venture 
to  give  eight  verses  from  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
which  extends  to  no  less  than  136  lines.  They 
serve  to  show  that  Macaulay's  observations  as  to 
the  King's  literary  abilities,  were  strikingly  correct. 
If  these  were  the  stanzas  that  the  seribbling  con- 
queror gave  to  Voltaire  to  criticise,  the  latter  is 
hardly  to  be  blamed  for  complaining  that  His  Mar 
jesty  sent  him  his  dirty  linen  to  wash. 


KobI, 

Vm  grandi  (Blenli  vo 

>  nndent  immDrWl. 

Voua  poM«eI  I'exKlB 

Du  v^g^Uu^c;  el  vatn 

exp^rienco 

t   lirurs   BDC3 

Sail  1«  licr  au  genrs  de  m9  uucet, 

Qui  f«il  le  chsnne  el  Aet  mis  et  dej  dues." 

It  is  quite  plain  that  Frederick  was  not  "  good  at 
these  kickshaws,"  though  this  effort  would  certainly 
tend  to  show  that  his  palate  was  more  susceptible 
than  that  of  Napoleon,  whose  cook  could  never 
tempt  him  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  daintiest 
sauce,  and  who  was  constrained  to  limit  his  powers 
to  keeping  on  hand,  day  and  night,  a  supply  of 
chickens,  cutlets,  and  coffee,  ready  to  be  served,  that 
his  master  might  cat  at  a  moment's  notice.     Not- 
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withstanding  the  temptations  of  liis  capital,  wnicli 
Briltat  Savariii  calls  "Viti  admirahlemerd  govrmaiide 
«t  truffivore  par  excellence"  Napoleon  never  yielded 
to  them  in  the  least,  and  was  no  more  of  an  epicure 
than  St.  Simeon  Stylites.  In  this  respect  he  offered 
a  noticeable  contrast  to  his  contemporaries,  George 
the  Fourth  gave  £2000  a  year  to  his  chef,  and  ate 
himself  to  death  with  the  patSt  ho  composed!  while 
Louis  XVIII.  gorged  dinners  of  twenty  courses,  and 
between  each  two,  by  way  of  interlude,  devoured  a 
pork  chop,  which  he  gnawed  from  the  bone.  When 
that  domestic  philosopher,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  whose 
pracUcal  wisdom  I  now  quote  for  the  second  time, 
remarked  tliat  cream,  sugar,  butter,  flour,  and  eggs 
bad  their  moral,  he  spoke  the  truth.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  when  these  are  combined  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  cook  into  every  elaborate  and  titillating 
dainty,  ruinous  to  the  stomach  and  debasing  in  its 
effects  upon  the  mind,  they  liave  their  immoral  also. 
"  £lr«  bei«  c'col  UD  d^hut; 

This  many  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  have  satis- 
factorily proven.  Gluttonous  revelries  have  oflcn 
accompanied  tlie  decadence  of  empires  and  beto- 
kened the  decrepitude  of  princely  lineage.  George 
the  Fourth  was  a  new  Heliogabalus,  and  Louis 
XVIII.  a  modem  Sardanapalus.  Each,  like  Antony, 
"  filled  liis  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness,"  and 
"  full  surfeits  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones  "  drained 
away  the   sap  of  life,  and  blasted   the  vigor  that 
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might  have  adorned  a  throne  witli  the  clear  light  of 
virtue,  if  not  with  the  radianre  of  great  talenta. 
The  genius  of  Shakespeare  has  portrayed  for  the 
eternal  inheritance  of  llie  world,  the  ruin  of  that 
groat  captain,  who,  deliberately  casting  from  him 
the  panoply  of  glorious  war,  wrapped  himself  in  the 
soft  mantle  of  sensuality  ;  who  "  wasted  the  lamps 
of  night  in  revel,"  and  became  "  the  bellows  and 
the  fan  to  cool  a  ^'p^y'^  '"^^  i "  ^^'^  exchanged 
the  food  of  feme,  —  "  the  roughest  berry  on  the 
rudest  hedge,"  —  "  the  strange  fleah  which  some 
did  die  to  look  on,"  — 


for  luxurious  meats,  the  wines  of  Cliios  and  Elft- 
lemus,  and  the  kisses  of  a  M-anton.  Like  Samson, 
he  pulled  down  upon  his  own  head  "  the  wide  arch 
of  the  ranged  empire,"  and  died  the  I'ictim  of  his 
own  sensual  madness,  "  Victor  victue  "  might  well 
have  been  the  motto  of  this  conqueror.  His  pitj- 
fiil  history  should  not  be  lost  upon  other  rictora, 
younger  than  he  and  living  in  a  nobler  age,  who 
drown  triumph  in  wasteful  orgies,  and  faint  the 
honorable  labors  and  sacrifices  of  months  with  ex- 
■orthy  of  their  day  and  manliood. 
But  I  have  unintentionally  wandered  from  my 
subject,  and  for  my  excuse  can  only  refer  my 
readers  to  the  maxim  with  which  I  began  my  letter. 
Tha  good  old  times  have  passed  away,  and  we 
never  shall  see  again,  in  our  day,  assuredly,  tliat 
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The  times  aroresaid  wore  very  old,  and  very  good, 
doabtless,  l>ut  I  dare  Bay  we  are,  on  the  whole, 
better  off  as  we  are.  They  make  excellent  capital 
for  poets  who  can  find  nothing  else  to  write  about, 
and  we  can  welt  afford  to  be  satisfied  with  the  in- 
structions they  have  left  helund  them.  A  mutton 
chop  is  certainly  preferable,  on  many  grounds,  to 
a  spitted  os,  and  Norman  veal  to  a  Saxon  calf. 
The  Catos  of  the  kitchen  may  fulminate  against  the 
piquant  sauces,  t)ie  plethoric  and  apoplectic  truffles 
which  tlie  luxury  of  tliis  era  demands,  and  very 
properly.  Still,  our  weaknesses  are  great,  and  a 
certain  allowance  must  be  made  for  tlie  cravings 
of  a  demoralized  palate.  But  philosophers  must, 
nevertheless,  make  good  their  position  as  censors  of 
humanity,  and  if  we  don't  practice  temperance  in 
our  daily  life,  it  is  at  least  gratiiying  to  know  that 
its  precepts  can  be  found  in  certain  books,  which 
wu  can  read  at  home  on  Sunday,  when  the  rest  of 
the  people  are  gone  to  church,  instead  of  lying  m 
bed,  or  smoking.  Even  Baron  Brisse  at  times  en- 
livens his  columns  with  a  sound  truth,  instead  of 
always  restricting  himself  to  his  everlasting  "  dae»i- 
(pie»  pot»-au-feu"  "  dineri  efrieux,"  and  "poidetg  a 
la  Marmgo."  For  example,  in  the  last  issue  I  find 
some  valuable  information  and  adWce  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  prcpaiing  and  sending  out  invitations 
to  dinner,  which  doubtless  all  my  readers  will  take 
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infinite  pains  to  follow,  as  soon  as  it  meets  their 
eyes.  He  says,  "  these  sliould  be  written  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast,  on  an  empty  stomacli, 
'  avfc  lout  le  calme  de  sang-froid  et  toute  la  maturitt 
de  la  reflexion.'  Tliey  must  be  organized  with  dis- 
cernment, and  the  thought  that  it  is  almost  as  es- 
sential that  the  guests  should  be  well  selected,  as 
regaled ;  the  matter  should  be  attended  to  several 
days  beforehand,  and  one  should  add  his,  or  her, 
address  to  each  note,  send  it  by  a  sure  ronte, 
and  request  an  answer.  With  these  precautions 
one  13  almost  certain  of  providing  against  every  an- 
noyance,"—  except,  perhaps,  the  inconvenience  of 
getting  up  so  early  to  write  without  anything  to  eat, 
he  might  have  added.  And  here  again  "  Venthow- 
aiatme  dumftier"  leads  the  Baron  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  prejudices  of  most  people,  and  the 
laws  that  regulate  their  hygiene.  Notwithstanding, 
this  could  be  done  by  a  resolute  amphitryon  and 
ought  to  be,  for  the  Baron  says  he  found  the  precept 
in  the  works  of  Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re,  who  was  the 
very  Socrates  of  cookery.  Perhaps  the  latter  did  n't 
reflect,  though,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  write  on 
some  one  else's  empty  stomach  than  his  own. 

Again  the  Baron,  in  another  number  of  his  lit- 
ei-ary  saucepan,  informs  his  numerous  subscribers 
that  he  has  discovered  an  important  historical  fact ; 
■^not  the  place  where  Moses  was  buried,  or  the 
name  of  the  sculptor  who  modeled  the  Venus  de' 
Medici,  or  the  original  inventor  of  the  mariner's  com- 
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pass,  —  but  he  has  actually  seen  and  conversed  with 
the  very  person  who  originated  "  cartes  du  restaur 
rant"  or  bills-of-fare,  as  we  term  those  useful  little 
additions  to  a  dinner  in  the  city.  It  seems  that  the 
Barun,  exhausted  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  and 
tired  of  planning  tlie  regular  meals  fur  thirty-eight 
millions  of  souls,  had  repaired  to  the  ThSalre  de» 
Vari^tSa,  in  oi-der  to  recruit.  An6ther  chief,  scarce 
less  illustrious,  liad,  hy  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence, done  the  same  thing  trom  the  same  cause. 
This  was  Maitre  Borain,  of  the  old  house  of  pesir^e 
Borain,  —  to  which  description  the  Baron  somewhat 
curtly  and  unnecessarily  adds,  "  the  true  Borain,"  — 
who  had  also  come  to  refresh  himself  with  the  vi- 
vacities of  Madame  Schneider,  in  her  part  of  the 
Grande  Ducheiae  de  GeroUtein.  Anent  this  play,  the 
Baron,  forgetting  hia  ill-success  in  quoting  from  the 
works  of  poet  M^ry,  attempts  another  hors  Smuvre, 
by  a  theatrical  criticism  to  the  effect  that  this  "  ex- 
cdlente  houff<ynneri6  gagnerait  d  etre  Tooim*  asmi- 
aonnie"  a  culinary  stricture  which  those  who  have 
seen  the  original  sjwctacle  will  hardly  appreciate. 
Between  the  acts,  the  Baron,  descending  &om  his 
lofty  position  aa  caterer  for  the  French  Empire, 
actually  chatted  —  "  causait .' "  —  with  M,  Borain. 
Hia  coudeacension  was  not  unrewarded,  for  the  lat- 
ter, becoming  communicative,  informed  him  of  all 
his  antecedents,  and  among  other  things,  that  he 
himself  had  founded  the  wide-spread  institution 
mentioned  above. 
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"  Ton  remeinber  the  '  restaurant  Cr^iver,^ "  said 
le  vrai  Boram,  opening  Ilia  snufT-box  and  taking  a 
pinch  after  offering  it  to  the  Baron,  "  to  which  the 
Revohition  of  1848  gave  some  celebrity?  I  was 
its  head-cook  in  1844.  In  love  with  my  art,  and 
anxious  to  do  my  best  for  the  cuatomcrs,  I  pre- 
pared every  dish,  so  to  speak,  for  the  particular  taste 
of  each  one.  The  kitchen  was  at  the  entrance 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  principal  frequentars 
were  accustomed,  in  passing,  to  consult  me  in  regard 
to  their  dinner,  and  order  it  themselves.  Others 
imitated  them,  and  I  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  the 
number  of  these  applications.  That  I  might  not 
have  so  many  questions  to  answer,  I  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  upon  paper  the  dishes,  resulting  from 
the  resources  of  the  market  for  the  day,  and  hang- 
ing it  up  at  the  door.  The  plan  answered  well,  and 
generally  they  ordered  their  dinners  after  my  list. 
One  day  some  cigar-boxes  having  fallen  into  my 
hands,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  cut  two  pieces  out 
of  them,  and  paste  thereon  the  bills  of  fare,  foiv 
mcrly  hung  up  at  the  entrance.  These  I  placed  in 
the  saloons,  and  from  thence  originated  the  '  carte 
du  jour,^  which  was  not  slow  to  extend  all  over 
Paris,  as  well  as  elsewhere." 

To  this  account  Baron  Briase,  after  thanking  the 
genuine  Borain  in  the  name  of  all,  says  that  it  is  an 
institution  which  has  rendered  and  ever  will  render 
e  service  to  diners  at  restaurants,  and,  more- 
often  aids   In  preventing  "  ladies  of  the  best 
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poffltion"  from  blushing  at  their  own  ignorance, 
when  asking  the  waiters  in  a  loud  voice,  for  dishes 
that  are  out  of  season.  This  last  bit  of  iofonnation 
may  act  as  a  consolation  for  those  who  suppose  that 
onl}'  the  English  and  Americans  make  themselves 
ridiculous  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  a  fi-eah 
instance  of  that  tender  regard  for  the  proprieties  of 
social  life,  which  has  ever  been  shown  by  our  liter- 
ary amphitryou.  For  this  he  certainly  deserves 
a  better  reward  than  he  is  likely  to  receive  t'l-om 
oar  uncharitable  age.  Yet,  though  La  LibertS  de- 
clined to  acknowledge  his  services,  and  even  some- 
what rudely  showed  him  the  door,  his  memory  will 
still  linger,  like  a  fragrant  odor,  around  those  tables 
whose  daily  appointments  he  provided.  Perchance 
in  Pert  la  ChaUe  may  yet  appear,  from  some 
tliankiul  &iend,  at  least  a  iaiut  tribute  to  his  Bacri- 
fices,  and  the  ftiture  historian  of  the  palate  and  its 
victories  may  chronicle  his  epitaph, — 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


EDDYSTONE    LIGHT-HOnSE. 

Amoho  the  numerous  excursions  that  may  be 
made  from  tlie  ancient  city  of  Plymouth  —  which 
will  always  be  full  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every 
aon  of  New  England  —  one  of  the  most  attractive 
is  that  to  the  light-liouse  on  the  Eddystone  Rocks. 
This  remote  and  dangerous  reef,  the  Plymouth 
Rock  of  the  Old  World,  was  destined,  like  that  of 
Massachusetts,  to  link  its  name  in  history  with  the 
triumphs  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ennobling  re- 
sults of  unconquerable  energy,  tar-sighted  talent, 
and  persevering  toil.  It  has  now  stood  for  more 
than  a  century,  a  lonely  column  in  a  wild  waste 
of  waters,  and,  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
fire  by  night,  has  guided  the  wandering  tribe  of 
ocean  safely  to  their  (lenired  haven.  A  prouder 
mausoleum  than  this  no  man  could  desire  to  leave 
behind  him.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  conscious  of 
his  genius,  and  exulting  in  the  magnificent  cathedral 
he  was  to  bequeath  to  posterity,  might  well  dictate 
the  epitaph,  "  If  you  seek  my  monument,  look 
around."  Yet  St.  Paul's  now  serves  but  as  a  tomb 
for  himself  and  the  !a.st  resting-place  of  the  nation's 
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dead,  while  the  simple  and  unadorned  work  of 
Smeaton  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  has  shed 
down  its  beneficent  rays  upon  mankind,  and,  we 
trust,  will  continue  so  to  do  while  time  shall  last. 
Cowley,  in  lines  of  noble  and  fervent  meaning,  in- 
quires, — 


Smeaton  answered  the  question  in  simple  hiero- 
glypiiifs  of  massy  rottk,  and  lived  to  see  the  yearn- 
ing hope  of  his  soul  become  the  fullness  of  fruition. 
In  his  narrative  of  the  building  of  the  light-house 
he  tells  us  of  the  honorable  confidence  in  the  future 
with  which  his  zeal  inspired  him.  "  But  in  con- 
templating the  use  and  benefit  of  such  a  structure 
as  this,  my  ideas  of  what  its  duration  and  continued 
existence  ought  to  be,  were  not  confined  within  the 
boundary  of  an  age  or  two,  but  extended  them- 
selves to  look  towards  a  possible  perpetuity."  That 
this  trust  was  not  disappointed,  was  due  to  his 
own  heroic  pluck  guided  hy  judicious  talent,  and 
that  we  to-day  enjoy  the  benefits  aiising  from  it,  is 
owing  to  his  determination  that,  like  Milton,  he 
would  "eternize"  his  name  here  on  earth,  and 
record  it  so  indelibly  that  mankind  could  not  let  it 
die.  To  this  natural  strength  and  vitality  of  his 
character,  the  religious  element  that  deeply  per- 
vaded it  lent  additional  force.  Grateful  for  its  aid, 
he  ever  acknowledged  it,  and  was  not  unwilling 
tliat  the  work  uf  his  hands  should  be  an  offering  to 
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God.  Round  the  upper  store-room,  graven  upon 
the  stone  in  characters  designed  never  to  be  eraaml, 
can  still  be  seen  the  words  from  Holy  Writ,  "  Ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  iu  vain 
that  build  it."  —  Psalm  cxxvii.  Upon  the  last 
block  set,  over  the  door  of  the  lantern,  are  the 
words,  "  24th  August,  1759,  Laus  Deo,"  Thus  did 
religious  fervor  plaie  its  final  seal  Upon  the  altar 
it  had  erected  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
thus  displayed  the  sincerity  of  its  devotion,  like  the 
Pilgrims  when  they  consecrated  anew  to  His  ser- 
vice their  lives,  their  labors,  and  all  that  was  theirs. 
The  Eddystone  rocks  are  six  in  number,  or  at 
least  six  names  are  applied  to  them,  though  reallj 
they  all  form  one  long  ledge  divided  by  a  deep 
channel  near  the  centre.  At  high  tide,  they  are  al- 
most covered,  except  the  abrupt  peak  upon  which 
the  light-house  stands,  which  projects  about  fifteen 
feet  above  the  water  at  its  highest  part.  It  sIo]>es 
in  a  rather  steep  incluie  towards  the  southwest,  and 
from  this  direction  comes  the  full  strength  of  the 
waves  that  dash  upon  and  o^er  the  edifice.  This 
latter  is  eighty-five  feet  in  height  above  the  top  of 
the  crag,  into  whose  sloping  surface  it  is  dovetwled 
and  mortised,  so  as  to  constitute  a  piece  of  the  rock 
itself,  as  far  as  this  can  be  effected  by  human  skill. 
The  blocks  composing  it  are,  moreover,  hnked  to- 
gether by  chains  running  through  them  horizontally 
and  imbedded  in  melted  lead.  The  whole  thus 
ibrms  a  mass  of  stone,  with  a  shaft  penetrating  its 
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centre,  and  there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  reason 
wliy  it  should  not  last  as  long  as  the  support  upon 
which  it  rests.  Its  situation  is  greatly  exjibeed, 
for  the  giant  billows  rolling  in  from  the  Atlantic 
throw  their  whole  vehemence  upon  any  obstiicle 
with  a  fury  which,  it  would  appear  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced observer,  must  inevitably  crush  it  to  atoms. 
And  yet  it  is  not  always  the  greatest  heaps  of  water 
that  t«st  most  severely  the  strength  of  the  beacon, 
though  they  often  leap  to  an  elevation  twice  as  high 
as  its  lantern.  The  keeiM.>r8  told  me  that  these 
caused  hardly  a  perceptible  oscillation.  It  is  when 
the  tide  is  half  high  in  a  strong  wind,  and  the  com- 
bined surges  are  liurled  up  the  sloping  reef  and  con- 
centrate their  force  upon  the  base  of  the  tower,  that 
the  noise  is  most  deafening  and  the  motion  most 
evident.  Even  under  such  circumstances  the  vi- 
bration is  hardly  felt,  and  it  has  never  been  known 
to  exceed  three  inches  from  the  perpendicular. 
There  is  an  apparatus  in  the  room  immediately  un- 
der the  lantern,  by  which  any  movement  can  be 
measured  with  accuracy,  and  every  extraordinary 
agitation  is  thus  observed.  The  edifice  is  painted 
in  alternate  belts  of  red  and  white,  about  twenty 
feet  in  width,  that  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
olher  lights,  and  also  seen  from  the  greatest  possible 
distance.  Nothing  more  solitary  or  depressing  than 
its  position  can  be  imagined.  The  nearest  land  is  a 
tall  pi-omontoi-y  called  Ram's  Head,  nine  miles  away, 
and  from  this  it  is  nearly  eight  miles  farther  to  Ply- 
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mouth.  Tlie  depth  of  water  between  the  ledge  and 
the  shore  varies  from  two  to  tljree  hundred  feet. 
At*iy  visit,  which  was  made  in  a  sail-boat  from 
Plymoutli,  the  approach  eeemed  forbidding  enough. 
Befiire  me  lay  the  long  ragged  reef,  gradually  rising 
to  the  sharper  projeetion  of  the  end  on  which  the 
light-house  stands.  This  latter  is  twenly-six  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  summit,  and  its  foundation  perhaps 
double  that.  The  rock  was  covered  with  barnacles 
and  sea-weed,  which  rose  and  fell  in  dripping  sheets 
with  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  It  was  clammy  and 
dank,  slippery  with  ooze,  and  affording  only  the 
moat  treacherous  foothold.  The  tide  at  this  locality 
ebbs  and  flows  eighteen  feet.  Eight  or  ten  stepa 
led  from  the  door  of  the  building  to  the  edge  oi'  the 
precipice.  From  this  point,  the  friendly  care  of  tlie 
keepers  extended  me  a  rope  ladder  of  eight  rounds. 
Between  the  end  of  this  and  my  craft  was  a  vacuum 
of  about  six  feet.  The  boat  skipped  nimbly  about 
like  a  frisky  colt,  fii-st  throwing  me  against  the  drip- 
ping and  greasy  rock,  and  then  pulling  me  away 
suddenly  just  as  I  felt  sure  of  a  mount.  However, 
with  the  aid  of  the  parties  above  and  the  boatmen 
below,  I  finally  was  hoisted  and  pulled  into  the  build- 
ing, where  I  sjient  the  next  thirty  minutes  in  a 
state  of  what  might  be  appropriately  called  half-and- 
half.  A  moiety  of  intense  enjoyment  at  the  thought 
that  I  was  on  a  spot  where  I  had-  always  ardently 
desired  and  never  expected  to  be,  and  a  moi- 
ety of  apprehension  as  to  how  I  could  possibly  get 
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back  to  tlic  conveyance  that  brought  me  thitlier. 
It  was  like  the  Government  of  the  Cair,  a  dea- 
potism  tempered  by  assa.ssination, 

The  keepers  were  very  kind,  and  showed  me 
everything  in  their  vicinity.  Though  tlieir  resi- 
dence did  strike  me  as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  a  well  ordered  chimney-flue,  I  was  gratified  to 
see  how  much  comfort  could  be  condensed  into  such 
contracted  quarters.  There  are  always  three  men 
in  charge,  each  wearing  the  blue  uniform  of  the 
Britiiih  navy.  Tlie  night  is  divided  into  three 
watches,  extending  from  sunset,  when  the  lamp  ia 
lighted,  to  sunrise,  when  the  flame  is  extinguished. 
In  these  comparatively  high  latitudes,  of  course,  the 
nights  are  much  longer  in  winter,  and  the  work  far 
more  onerous  than  in  summer  on  that  account,  as 
well  as  from  the  greatly  increased  violence  of  tlie 
ocean.  The  keepers  are  relieved  once  every  month, 
so  that  each  man  has  only  four  weeks  of  service  al- 
ternating with  the  same  period  of  leisure  on  shore. 
They  go  to  and  from  their  duties  in  the  cutter  which 
comes  every  fortniglit  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  fuel  and  provisions.  These  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  themselves  out  of  their  wages  of 
six  pounds  per  month.  Years  ago,  the  Admiralty 
Board  furnished  these,  but  certain  of  the  employiJs 
being  no  way  scrupulous,  sold  them  in  some  in- 
stances for  liquor, -after  which  the  jirescnt  plan  was 
adopted.  There  is,  however,  always  a  store  of  food 
belonging  to  the  government  kept  in  the  house,  to 
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be  eaten  m  case  of  a  prolonged  storm  reducing  the 
occupants  to  distress.  If  the  latter  use  these,  the 
value  thereof  is  deducted  from  their  wages.  Their 
rations,  as  might  be  e:;pected,  are  plain,  ihougb  of 
good  (Quality.  Fish  are  very  plenty  in  the  water 
around,  and  from  the  rocks  they  catch  abundant  sup- 
plies of  cliad  and  bream.  In  their  kitchen  is  a  very 
neat  stove  of  good  size,  which  has  an  oven  capable 
of  cooking  anything  from  a  pie  to  a  potelo.  This 
room  contains  also  a  bookcase  with  a  hbrarir  of 
about  seventy  volumes,  and  a  timepiece  made  by 
Smeaton  himself.  This  is  a  regular  kitclien  clock  of 
the  old  fasliion,  like  the  one  about  which  Miss  Jane 
Taylor  wrote  her  world-renowned  fable.  It  is  six 
feet  high,  and  still  in  good  working  order.  It  has 
the  peculiarity  of  striking  every  half  hour,  and  bears 
ample  evidence  of  the  good  workmanship  of  its 
maker.  In  his  day,  things  were  obviously  made  to 
last.  Though  its  situation  is  very  near  the  top  of 
the  tower,  the  keepers  informed  me  that  the  vibra- 
tions had  never  been  sufScient  to  stop  it.  In  the 
apartment  above  this,  are  three  very  comfortable 
beds  in  recesses  partly  hollowed  out  of  the  waU. 
Here  habit  enables  their  occupants  to  sleep  tran- 
quilly, in  spite  of  the  tlmndering  crash  with  which 
the  hquid  battering-ram  is  hourly  hurled  against  the 
structure.  The  light  is  on  the  dioptric  principle,  and 
^vcs  out  a  pure,  steady,  white  flame,  greatly  mag- 
nified and  strengthened  by  the  lenses  through  which 
its  radiance  passes.      There  are  three  wicks,  one 
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within  another,  which  are  fed  from  a  reservoir  of 
rape  oil,  which  incessantly  flows  through  and  over 
them.  The  portion  not  consumed  is  again  punijwd 
up  to  be  used  another  time.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  hght-houses,  birds  are  often  attracted  by 
the  brilliant  glow,  and  with  heedless  and  destruc- 
tive fescination  dash  themselves  against  it,  only  to 
be  stunned  by  the  shock  and  fall  into  the  waves 
below  them.  These  are  principaUy  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  and  such  small  feathered  deer  on  their 
migrating  passages  across  the  Channel.  Immense 
flocks  of  starlings  frequently  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Smeaton,  and  cover  every  "julty,  frieze,  buttress, 
and  coigne  of  advantage  "'  that  will  a&brd  them  the 
least  footing.  As  one  of  the  men  said,  "  They 
might  be  scooped  up  by  the  bushel."  The  keepers 
laughed  at  the  staries  which  have  been  so  often 
told  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  their  residence  on 
that  dismal  isle  upon  their  minds,  causing  misan- 
thropy, disgust  with  hfe,  and  incipient  insanity. 
They  seemed  cheerful  and  happy,  and  said  their 
health  did  not  suffer,  nor  did  they  find  tliis  mode  of 
life  distastefiil.  Judging  from  their  appearance, 
however,  I  should  say  that  they  were  not  well,  for 
their  fiices  were  thin  and  pale,  and  they  certainly 
did  not  look,  by  any  means,  in  good  bodily  condition 
when  I  saw  thera.  This  might  have  arisen  from 
causes  originating  before  they  came  to  this  spot,  and 
one  could  hardly  forra  an  accurate  opinion  on  this 
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subject  from  a  single  observBtion.  The_v  surely 
ought  to  know  whether  their  eropto^tnent  is  aala- 
brioTis  or  not. 

I  enjoyed  my  stay  there  verj-  much,  and  when  it 
drew  to  its  close  was  not  sensible  of  any  change  for 
the  worse  in  my  sanitary  stute.  Tlie  tide  had  al- 
ready ebbed  still  lower  when  I  came  out  upon  the 
unctnous  steps  that  ted  to  the  brink  of  the  rocks, 
and  my  boat  looked  far  more  inaccessible  than  I 
could  wish.  However,  the  longer  I  waited  the 
worse  it  was,  and  so  with  many  nervous  clutches, 
I  lowered  myself  clown  to  the  end  of  the  shaky- 
ladder.  Here  for  a  moment  hanging  in  suspense, 
I  thought  of  "one  that  gathers  samphire  —  dread- 
ful trade  I  "  experienced  a  passing  feeling  of  pleas- 
ure that  the  rope  might  have  had  a  less  satisfactoiy 
ending  than  it  did,  and  then  committed  myself  to 
Bpftce.  I  alighted  on  the  members  designed  by  na- 
ture to  support  my  person,  and  that  without  making 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  my  tipsy  boat.  Shaking 
myself,  I  found  no  timbers  sprung  either  in  my  body 
or  the  craft,  and  after  reeling  about  for  a  season  in 
an  uncertain  way,  regained  my  seat,  and  waving  a 
last  adieu  to  my  hospitable  entertainers,  shot  off 
under  full  sail  for  Plymouth.  Tliough  the  light- 
house is  thus  difficult  of  access,  I  might  have  labored 
under  far  greater  hindrances  than  were  really  en- 
countered in  approaching  it.  A  photograph  has 
lately  been  taken  of  the  edifice,  and  while  on  the 
ledge  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  tlie  obstacles  in 
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the  way  of  the  artist's  success.  He  was  obliged  to 
carry  a  large  camera  to  the  end  of  a  reef  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  long,  and  half  under  water.  On  either 
side  of  this  narrow  neck  of  slimy  and  sharp  pointed 
rocks,  the  waves  tossed,  heaved,  and  splashetl  their 
spray.  A  single  misstep  would  have  been  fatal,  and 
yet  the  work  was  done,  and  that  in  a  way  that  would 
have  extorted  the  admiration  of  Smeaton  himself. 
This  instance  affords  another  evidence  of  the  vari- 
ous qualities  that  are  required  in  good  photograjih- 
ers  the  present  day.  They  certainly,  as  a  class, 
show  themselves  worthy  of  their  profession.  They 
are  everywhere  to  be  found  in  its  practice,  from  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  to  the  surge-lashed  crags 
of  the  ocean.  Tlieir  success  is  creditable,  not  only 
to  their  skill  as  artists,  but  equally  to  their  courage 
and  steadiness  of  head  and  hand.  With  many  of 
them,  as  with  the  engineer  of  Eddystone,  natural 
difficulties  but  spur  them  on  to  greater  and  more 
worthy  achievements ;  and  thus  it  happens,  as  it  did 
to  hioi,  that 

Stnnglb  to 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  original 
model  of  the  light-bouse,  which  its  designer  states 
waa  suggested  to  him  by  the  trunk  of  an  oak.  This 
may  have  been  the  truth,  at  least  Smeaton  prob- 
ably thought  BO,  but  it  could  have  been  only  the 
remote  germ,  like  Newton's  apple,  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple  in  engineering,  thoroughly  thought  out  and 
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The  bniU^lb 
lis  pfmeat  ^imfe  and  fBQpBrtkma,  oAen  bot  Utile 
m^iantf  to  the  bole  of  ao  oak,  and  ite  eii^ 
■tmigdi  oome*,  Wm  that  of  the  tree,  from  its  tamo- 
kjrntbstbm  ki  fbnn.  The  tmnk  of  an  oak  is  low 
and  diick,  and  the  heavy  mass  <^  branches  and  Ibli- 
age  which  aiiae  therefrom  nearly  covers  and  protects 
it  from  the  UMolta  of  the  wind.  It  a  not  there 
that  the  ultimate  strain  comes,  bot  opoo  the  gigan- 
tic nze  and  spread  of  the  roots,  which  are  so  firmljr 
anchored  in  the  soil  thut  only  the  most  violent 
■tonus  can  uptcar  tbcm.  And  the  same  is  tlie  lact 
in  regard  to  Eddystone  Beacon,  which  is  so  intri- 
cately interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands  tliat  it  really  forms  a  part  thereof. 
Additional  strength  is  also  given  by  the  slope  of  the 
tower,  which  is  so  planned  that  the  gatliering 
billows,  rushing  up  the  gradual  incline  of  the  reef, 
may,  so  far  as  is  possible,  spend  their  force  for 
nniight,  like  one  beating  the  air.  As  has  been 
sliCfwn  in  the  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg  break- 
waters, the  waves  tliemselves  finally  arrange  the 
stones  in  the  form  that  offers  the  least  hindrance 
to  their  progress.  Doubtless  Smeaton  knew  the 
fact  and  did  his  best  to  dispose  the  foimdations  of 
his  edifice  —  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  main 
prcsHuro  is  exerted  upon  these  —  in  a  way  to  allow 
the  water  to  push,  as  it  were,  against  nothing. 
In  this  respect  his  invention  resembles  the  reed, 
rather  tlmn  the  oak,  which  the  old  fable   tells  ua 
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savBd  itself  by  bowing  before  the  storm;  for  the 
ascent  up  which  the  breakers  are  impelled,  offers  aa 
easy  slide  to  their  progress,  and  wheD  they  reach 
the  upper  portion  of  the  rounded  structure,  their 
diminished  impetus  can  no  longer  overthrow  the 
obstacle.  This  is  not  the  way  that  the  gale  attacks 
an  oak,  or  tests  its  resistance,  but  it  is  at  least  an 
approach  to  the  form  under  which  a  reed  rides  out 
the  gale  in  safety. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  tlieory  from 
which  this  great  work  sprung,  its  complete  success 
has  placed  it  liigh  among  the  trophies  of  our  age 
and  race.  Its  builder  conquered  the  world  for  him- 
self tlirough  a  more  than  Alexandrian  victory.  It 
was  grand  ia  its  conception,  wonderful  in  its  devel- 
opment, and  magnificent  in  its  final  perfijction.  It 
now  stands,  hke  an  ocean  epic,  a  mighty  fact,  noble 
in  its  simple  trutli  and  complete  in  its  adaptation  to 
its  designed  uses.  It  is  one  of  the  brightnesses  of 
England,  "  sent  from  heaven  to  earth  to  reveal  a 
wonder,"  and  oSer  manifold  testimony  of  the  divine 
inspiration  of  genius,  aided  by  persistent  strength, 
and  tenfold  more  puissant  through  its  nervous  pluck. 
Tipped  with  Promethean  fire,  it  remains  the  type 
of  its  maker,  battling  with  the  billows,  like  a  clear- 
fiiced  king  confronting  the  hosts  of  a  numerous  and 
mighty  enemy.  Grafted  to  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth  itself,  it  shall  long  remain,  stable  as  his  fame 
and  as  encouraging  to  humanity.  As  I  wrote  these 
words  I  could  see  from  my  window  its  clear  and 
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ruddy  fire,  as  of  an  imfiickering  star  that  never 
seta.  It  was  an  omen  of  good,  shedding  its  mild 
light  over  the  fiiding  joys  of  the  past,  and  dispersing 
with  its  unclouded  rays  the  shadows  cast  athwart 
the  future. 


'>  Steadhst,  set 

Trar  iflei  yur,  through  all  Ihr  silent  night, 
Bunu  on  Tor  averniore  thil  qiunehleu  ftBine,  — 

Shine*  on  that  iaextinguitbBble  ligbll  " 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DIVERS    FACETLfi. 

Not  many  weeks  since,  while  taking  a  cup  of  tea 
on  the  Champg  Elygeeg,  I  was  somewhat  startled  by 
the  advent  of  one  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  He 
was  a  young  fellow,  of  perlia)>a  seventeen  years,  and 
carried  under  his  arm  a  "  Harpers'  Guide-Book." 
Suddenly  and  without  any  intimation  of  what  he 
designed  to  do,  he  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
exclaimed  in  the  language  that  he  had  inherited 
from  the  Forefathers,  with  as  loud  a  voice  as  if  he 
were  "  interpellating  "  the  triumphal  arch :  "  How 
much  do  you  ask  for  a  dinner  here  ?  "  Tliis  little 
proceeding  would  probably  have  been  regarded  as 
novel  in  any  country,  even  in  the  home  of  unmiti- 
gated freedom  of  thought  and  action,  but  to  me, 
reflecting  on  the  great  variety  of  the  style  of  repast 
demanded,  from  the  humble  bouillon  au  lait  up  to 
the  elaborate  and  costly  compositions  of  M.  GouffS ; 
that  my  young  friend,  as  far  as  concerned  any  hope- 
ful result,  might  as  well  have  addressed  his  remarks 
in  the  speech  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  establishment  on  whose  threshold  he  stood 
was  only  a  cqf^,  where  no  dinners  were  ever  served, 
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it  seemed  that  my  countryman  UispUyed  an  indepen- 
dence of  ordinary  social  conventionalities  that  really 
approached  the  suhlime.  I  think  that  youth  will 
be  heard  from  again.  His  method  of  securing  a 
meal  was  certainly  peculiar,  and  yet  it  showed  a 
kind  of  lofty  confidence  that  despised  all  common 
ohstaclcs,  and  was  designed  to  go  straight  to  the 
mark  like  the  ball  from  a  Parrott  gun.  It  might 
have  appeared  presumption  in  most  men,  but  waa 
quite  worthy  of  a  citizen  of  a  young  and  victorious 
republic.  It  brought  to  my  mind  a  similar  incident 
tliat  came  to  my  knowledge  a  long  time  ago.  A 
party  of  Americans  were  stopping  at  a  French 
hotel.  Among  them  was  a  young  lady  in  whose 
system  Nature  had  implanted  a  weakness  for  baked 
apples.  This  estimable  fruit,  prepared  in  that  way, 
is  unknown  in  Paris,  In  the  crude  state,  it  is  ad- 
mired ;  enshrined  In  a  tart,  it  is  adored ;  but  they 
never  develop  its  graces,  like  the  flowers  on  a 
china  vase,  by  mortifying  the  lusts  of  its  rather  un- 
refined flesh  in  an  oven.  Mademoiselle  had,  never- 
theless, made  up  her  mind  to  satisfy  her  cravings, 
and  the  first  day  of  her  appearance  at  breakfast 
asked  for  some  baked  apples.  She  did  not  get 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  none  of  the  people 
in  the  hotel  knew  what  she  meant.  The  second 
day,  on  taking  her  seat,  she  said  simply  and  curtly, 
*'  I  should  like  some  baked  apples."  The  next  day, 
"  I  want  some  baked  apples."  On  the  fourth,  she 
came  like  an  inevitable  doom  and  froze  the  musclea 
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of  the  waters  bj  the  words,  "  I  must  have  some 
baked  apples."  The  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the 
family,  on  approaching  the  table,  found  their  per- 
severing relative  seated  with  a  plate  of  that  fruit 
before  her.  How  this  result  was  attained  was 
never  known.  By  what  mysterious  operation  the 
waiters  discovered  the  meaning  of  those  English 
words,  for  Mademoiselle  sjKike  no  other  language, 
and  by  what  process  they  succeeded  uj  imparting  it 
to  the  cook,  will  probably  always  remain  a  secret, 
except  to  themselves.  I  am  incUned  to  attribute  it 
to  the  abstract  strength  of  the  human  intellect, 
working  through  a  vigorous  and  unflinching  agent, 
and,  doubtless,  if  the  young  gentleman  first  referred 
to  had  come  to  the  threshold  of  that  caf4  for  five  suc- 
cessive exenings  and  propounded  the  same  question, 
he  would  have  learned  "  how  much  they  asked  for 
a  dinner,"  and  that  in  spite  of  the  impediments 
above  enumerated. 

Many  years  ago  while  travelling  in  Austria,  I  fell 
in  with  a  young  Englishman.  He  was  alone,  and 
as  I  had  no  duplicate  we  journeyed  together  a  few 
days.  At  that  time  Ollendorff's  plan  of  teaching 
languages  was  in  vogue,  and  the  Continent  was 
covered  with  people  busily  putting  it  into  practice, 
to  tlie  great  exasperation  of  the  natives  and  their 
own  discomfiture.  Men  and  women,  witli  praise- 
worthy industry,  committed  to  memory  such  graphic 
and  instructive  questions  as  "  Have  you  the  blue 
buttons  of  my  fatlier's  ugly  cow  ?  "     "  Where  are 
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the  wooden  tongs  of  the  good  caqjenter?"  with 
others  of  similar  tenor,  and  straightway  thought 
tliemselves  capable  of  carrying  on  glib  and  lively 
conversation  in  any  foreign  tongue.  My  new  ac- 
quaintance had  been  promoting  hia  natural  faculties 
in  this  way  hy  the  study  of  German,  and  felt  com- 
petent for  anytliing  in  that  line.  His  phrases  struck 
me  as  to  a  certain  extent  crude,  and  needing  a  little 
maturing  to  bring  out  their  virtues,  but  he  evidently 
did  not  look  upon  his  rapid  acquisitions  in  that  light. 
One  day  at  Vienna  we  went  to  a  large  batliing  es- 
tablishment, which  is  very  much  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  rather  dirty  citj-.  It  is  built  on  a 
scale  of  great  splendor,  and  surrounded  with  flow- 
ers and  trees.  All  the  appointments  are  costly  and 
elegant,  and  one  finds  there  not  only  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  such  a  place,  but  refreshments  of 
every  kind.  The  visitor  can  reanimate  himself  both 
externally  and  internally,  with  every  sort  of  gratifi- 
cation, fijreign  or  domestic,  for  the  palate  or  tlie 
epidermis.  He  can  take  a  bain  ChirtoU,  and  follow 
it  up  with  poulets  a  la  Co^fuciut ;  he  can  have  his 
skin  scorched  a  la  Turque,  til!  a  lobster  would  look 
white  beside  him,  and  then  satiate  his  fiery  pangs 
by  a  pillau  of  curried  rice ;  or  he  can  simply  mollify 
his  exterior  by  the  use  of  unsophisticated  soap  and 
water  au  naturel,  and  tone  it  down  by  a  cup  of 
Teutonic  coffee.     As  my  fellow-traveller,  whom  I 

will  style  Mr.  B ,  as  that  waa  not  hia  name,  — 

seemed  to  need  no  help  and  rather  scorned  its  o&r, 
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I  left  him  to  his  own  devices.  When  he  came  forth 
from  the  little  watery  den  in  which  he  had  been 
parboiling  himself,  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  it. 

"  Pretty  well,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  don't  they  give 
you  ratber  queer  soap?  " 

"  Why,  it  was  brown  Windsor,  was  n't  it  ?  "  said 
I,  with  the  air  of  one  who  knows.  "  It  was  what  I 
had." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  they  gave  you,  but  mine 
was  n't  brown,  and  it  was  n't  like  any  Windsor  that 
I  ever  saw.  I  suppose  it  'a  their  style,  though,  and 
I  've  no  fauh  to  find." 

"  What  did  it  look  like  ?  "  said  I. 

"  It  was  thick  and  white,  and  they  brought  it  in 
a  bowl." 

"  In  a  bowl  ?  Well,  that  surpasses  I "  replied  I. 
*'  Let  us  ask  one  of  the  waiters  and  find  what  it 
means.  If  there  is  anything  new  on  the  tapia  I 
should  like  to  understand  it." 

It  required  very  little  time  for  an  explanation. 
In  a  few  expressive  words,  eked  out  with  many 
suggestive  shrugs  of  lits  shoulders  and  intimatire 
winks,  the  garfon  informed  me  that  the  gentleman 
had  ordered  what  he  understood  to  be  soup.  As 
the  dish  for  that  day  was  veal  sonp,  which  is  thick 
and  white,  when  well  made,  he  had  brought  a  foam- 
ing bowl  of  it,  and  it  was  with  the  aid  of  this  that 
Mr.  B.  had  performed  his  ablutions.  With  some 
difficulty  restraining  the  laughter  that  convulsed 
me  internally,  I  asked  him  to  explain  how  he  had 
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employod  this  elegant  unguent  for  the  adornment 
of  his  person.  This  he  proceeded  to  do.  Looking 
upon  it  as  a  novel  cosmetic,  a  new  kind  of  almond 
paste,  for  example,  he  had  applied  it  vigorously  to 
his  head,  copiously  to  his  body,  and  rubbed  it  in  con 
furore  in  hi«  efforts  to  get  up  a  lather.  Failing  in 
this,  and  exuding  essence  of  calf  at  every  pore,  he 
had  done  the  next  best  thing,  and  pbilosophically 
given  himself  an  elaborate  friction  with  a  towel, 
like  a  cabinet-maker  polishing  up  a  bit  of  second- 
hand fiimiture.  He  had  not  been  entirely  .success- 
fill,  however,  in  removing  all  vestiges  of  the  me- 
dium, for  here  and  there  traces  of  the  unctuous 
ointment  were  still  visible  in  a  sort  of  sympathetic 
and  pertuiacious  glow,  more  prononci  on  some  parts 
of  his  face  than  others.  Glancing  slyly  round  the 
comer  of  one  eye,  I  could  yet  distinguish  some 
renmants  of  the  conflict  lingering  at  the  roots  of  his 
hmr.  They  appeared  to  have  found  a  congenial 
home,  a  pleasing  tite-d-tSte,  as  it  were,  from  which 
no  merely  muscular  antipathy  could  dislodge  lliem. 
He  did  not  enjoy  the  ex])Ianation,  which  I  at  once 
gave  him  with  natural  gratification,  the  more  espe- 
cially that  before  it  was  half  finished  the  waiter 
was  obliged  to  retire  behind  a  screen  to  laugh,  or 
rather  to  choke.  The  latter  evidently  regarded  Mr. 
B.  very  much  as  the  grinning  post-boy  looked  upon 
Mr.  Winkle,  when  he  whispered  to  the  waiter, 
"  Blowed  if  the  gen'lm'n  worn't  a-gettin'  up  on  the 
wrong  side."     Mr.  B.  was  disposed  to  be  furious  at 
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first,  and  talked  of  impositions  on  strangers,  a  letter  to 
the  "  Times,"  Ac,  Ac,  but  before  long  he  gradually 
came  to  listen  to  reason,  particularly  when  I  demon- 
strated to  him  in  the  clearest  way,  that  veal  soup 
was  not  designed  to  be  digested  on  the  outside  of 
one's  body,  and  the  process  was  naturally  difHcuIt 
and  laborious,  since  there  had  been  pro\-ided  a  far 
more  effective  and  agreeable  method.  I  noticed 
that  he  never  thought  of  abusing  the  real  soiut;e  of 
his  trouble  in  the  omission  by  Herr  Ollendorff  of  a 
laconic  platitude,  especially  adapted  to  his  case.  I 
said  notliing,  but  could  not  help  thinking,  "  My 
friend,  if  the  great  dispenser  of  modem  languages 
and  patron  of  Babelistic  and  linguistic  compositioa 
had  only  thought  to  add  to  Ins  choice  array  of  iso- 
lated imbecilities,  '  Where  is  the  true  soap  of  the 
heavy  Englishman  ? '  or  its  equivalent,  it  would 
have  been  money  in  your  pocket." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  my  friend's  ignorance  of  Ger- 
man, and  in  fact  of  every  other  language  but  his 
own,  which  led  him  to  "eat  strange  flesh  "  in  sev- 
eral instances  besides  that  which  I  have  mentioned, 
I  could  not  but  commend  his  plan  of  travelling 
without  a  courier.  Though  these  servants  are  in- 
dispensable in  many  cases,  and  really  do  save  paier 
familioi  and  his  retinue  a  world  of  tronble,  yet  they 
are  often  not  so  necessary  as  they  seem,  and  their 
frequent  dishonesty  and  collusion  with  the  hotel- 
keepers  and  shopmen,  in  extorting  plunder  from 
helpless  tourists,  make  them  a  perpetual  aggrava- 
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tion.  But  tbeae  qnatities  are  no  more  umojnii^ 
than  tfae  hahty  tbey  pooses  for  distorting  the  Eng- 
lish and  erery  other  lu^nage.  Uke  the  Empen^ 
Sipammd,  ther  are  tupra  fframmatiettm,  while  thrir 
wtjWfiAi^  would  shock  Dame  Joliana  Bemera, 
Ifistms  Quickly,  Mn.  )Ialaprop,  or  Mrs.  PartiDg- 
ton.  Some  friends  of  mine,  who  have  Utely  been 
making  the  tour  of  Enrope  with  ooe  of  tliese  ntor- 
derers  of  Anglo-Saxon,  were  treated  to  such  enter- 
tainments as  the  following.  Haring  one  day  vis- 
ited the  Castie  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  their  courier 
took  them  to  a  dark  and  smoky  dungeon,  and  in- 
formed them  that  this  was  the  place  "  where  Bea- 
trice Cenci  was  damned  to  be  executed."  Being 
asked  the  meaning  of  Ecce  homo,  he  replied  that  the 
words  were  Spanish,  and  signified  "  What  a  man  I  " 
At  Pompeii,  when  visiting  the  spot  where  were 
found  the  remains  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  per- 
ished rather  than  abandon  their  post,  he  said,  "  Hc-i-u 
they  dug  up  eighty  skillets."  On  another  day, 
when  they  were  discussing  their  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  horrified  them  by  suggesting  that  they 
should  go  to  the  sculpture  gallery  at  the  Vatican 
and  see  "  the  Greek  sculping,"  All  this  appears 
very  amusing  to  read,  but  is  not  particularly  enter- 
taining to  those  who  go  abroad  in  search  of  infor- 
mation, and  at  the  same  time,  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  humorous.  An  English  lady  told  me  that 
her  courier  conducted  her  to  the  clrnrch  where  the 
Moses  of  Michel  Angelo  sits  in  gloomy  and  frowning 
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grandeur,  and,  stopping  before  the  statue  with  a 
profound  salutation,  said  impressively,  as  if  introduc- 
ing two  higli  contracting  parties  to  each  other  for 
the  first  time, "  Madam,  this  is  Noah." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  thousand  examples 
that  every  traveller  meets  with.  The  couriers  are, 
in  general,  small-minded  men,  and  aa  they  frequently 
claim  to  speak  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  more 
languages,  with  fluency,  perhaps  tliey  may  be  partly 
excused  if  they  make  a  sort  of  jx^t-pourri  of  them 
all.  The  same  thing  often  happens  to  persons  of 
much  higher  claims  to  mental  capacity,  especially 
when  one  has  not  a  great  faculty  for  acquiring 
other  tongues  than  his  vernacular,  and  for  remem- 
bering their  more  nicely-defined  distinctions.  In 
Venice  I  met  an  Englishman  who  had  lived  there 
so  long  that  he  had  actually  forgotten  his  own 
tongue,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  sort  of  mixed 
patois  or  macaronic  dialect,  picked  up  and  Ingen- 
iously arranged  in  a  sort  of  picturesque  mosaic. 
Some  years  ago,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the 

Austrian   Governor,  Mr. ,  being  blas^  of  the 

heavy  and  dull  formality  of  the  scene,  fell  asleep,  or 
at  least  dozed,  for  a  moment,  while  leaning  against  a 
column.  Unluckily  he  was  noticed  in  this  position 
by  his  Excellency  himself,  who  watched  till  he  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  then  said,  with 

genial  malice,  "  M. ,  vous  avez  revi."     He  was 

somewhat  startled  at  the  reply,  —  "  No,  votre  Excel- 
lence, je  n'ai  pat  ge-dreamt."     I  commend  to  the 
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attention  of  those  of  my  readers  who  Iiave  dabbled 
in  French  and  German,  the  clever  way  in  which  the 
British  lion  managed  to  interweave  these  languagea 
with  his  on-n ;  but  I  doubt  if  His  Excellency  &lrlj 
understood  the  answer,  nevertheless.  Tliis  gentle- 
man was  one  of  the  great  oddities  of  Venice  in  his 
time,  and  used  to  excite  attention  by  the  most  ab- 
surd exploits  that  his  eccentric  brain  could  devise. 
He  made  a  bet,  when  in  one  of  his  wildest  vagaries, 
that  he  wonid  ride  a  horse  across  the  Grand  CanaL 
This  was  a  pretty  diflicidt  matter.  In  the  first 
place,  that  animal  is  aa  rare  in  Venice  as  a  mermud 
or  a  salamander,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
in   bronze   in  front  of  St.  Mark's   Church,  which 

even  Mr. would  hardly  have  undertaken  to 

use  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  has  hardly  ever  ap- 
peared there  at  all.  Yet  our  fi^end  proved  himself 
eqnal  to  the  emergency  and  carried  off  the  spoils. 
A  steed  was  brought  fivm  tlie  main-land,  bis  fore 
feet  were  placed  in  one  gondola,  his  hind  feet  in 
another,  and  the  crazy  equestrian  rode  him,  with 
the  aid  of  a  dozen  stout  gondoliers,  to  the  other 
shore  in  triumph,  amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of 
all  Venice,  who  had  crowded  to  see  the  performance. 
In  foolharduiess  this  surpasses  the  deeds  of  most 
men,  and  no  one  but  an  Enghshman  would  ever 
have  thought  of  it.  It  calls  to  mind  a  sinularly 
foolish  and  dangerous  feat  of  Squire  Mytlon,  who 
made  a  wager  that  he  could  place  the  hind  legs  of 
his  favorite  mare  in  his  coat-pockets,  and  did  so. 
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at  the  risk  of  Laving  liis  brains  dashed  out.  On 
the  Continent,  such  acts  are  never  understood,  and 
are  generally  looked  upon  as  the  caprices  of  a  per- 
turbed intellect.  It  is  the  same  in  India,  where 
the  natives,  though  obliged  to  submit  to  their  con 
querors,  yet  regard  them  at  times,  when  in  the  fiJl 
swing  of  some  strange  outbreak  of  fantastic  singu- 
larity, in  the  same  light  that  they  look  upon  the 
ill-regulated  capers  of  a  troop  of  apes. 
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LATENT   NATDHK. 

Among  the  myriad  prodncts  of  human  ingenuity 
which  tlie  Great  Exhibition  lavishes  upon  its  visitors, 
one  cannot  avoid  being  impressed  with  the  varioua 
forms  by  which  the  ever-increasing  sympathy  of  our 
age  with  the  works  of  Nature  is  illustrated.  This 
broadening  life,  this  health-giving  vigor,  appears 
not  merely  as  the  dictate  of  a  selfish  spirit  of  spec- 
ulation that  sees  in  the  tastes  of  the  wealthy  and  re- 
fined a  source  of  pecmiiary  gain,  hut  is  as  often  the 
result  of  inborn  and  instinctive  tendencies,  crav- 
ings, as  it  were,  of  the  clear  spirit,  which  lead  it  to 
approach  both  with  reverence  and  admiration  the 
most  winning  aspects  of  Nature,  and  to  do  its  utmost 
to  preserve  them  in  a  durable  form  for  its  own  en- 
joj-ment  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  One  sees  this 
in  the  photographs  of  scenery,  for  example,  which 
are  displayed  in  great  numbers,  many  of  them  being 
admirably  done,  and  that  by  amateurs  for  their  own 
amusement.  These  are  oflen,  in  fact  I  may  more 
properly  say  for  the  most  part,  simple  and  unpre- 
tending in  their  subjects.  A  single  cloud,  with  its 
subtle  texture  "  lit  as  with  inner  light,"  and  from 
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its  varied  and  ever'  changing  fringe  of  radiant  mist 
dispensing  the  last  rays  that  the  setting  sun  has  be- 
queathed to  it ;  a  solitary  tree  selected  with  the  eye 
of  an  artist,  and  iurniing  with  its  furmwed  bole  tlie 
vegetable  monument  of  ages,  —  its  rugged  bi'aiichea 
thrust  out  clear  and  strong  towards  the  bright  sky, 
every  leaf  and  every  lineament  of  its  varied  expres- 
sion portrayed  in  delicately  contrasted  light  and 
shade,  while  here  and  there  the  ivy  clings  around 
it,  binds  up  the  wounds  of  time,  and,  like  the  con- 
soling truths  which  the  genuine  poet  imparts  to  us, 
shields  it  from  the  melancholy  visitations  of  the  sky; 
a  long  strip  of  sandy  shore,  — 


drawing  the  eye  by  its  extended  curve  far<into  the 
distance,  while  unnumbered  waves  dance  out  their 
brief  evanescence  in  the  sunlight,  for  an  instant 
toBS  up  their  while  caps,  or  blossom  like  ocean  dai- 
sies, and  then,  urged  by  resistless  fate,  cast  tlieir  ght- 
tcring  ranks  upon  the  shore  to  die :  all  these  and 
more,  chosen  at  their  best  estate  by  the  prompt  sug- 
gestions of  a  nice  taste,  and  preserved  for  the  delight 
and  encouragement  of  man,  fascinate  our  minds  as 
we  rove  from  place  to  place,  like  the  transient  and 
cheering  gleam  of  the  distant  beacon,  seen  athwart 
tossing  billows  and  a  cloudy  sky.  It  is  thus  tliat 
photography  ministers  to  the  pleasures  of  the  age, 
and  the  sun  himself  fixes  for  our  learning  the  inti- 
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nite  formf  fpf  beuitj  whid  lie  has  erer  i 
over  the  earth. 

Tliiii  i*  1)Ut  one  of  tlie  phuea  under  whidi  we,  id 
Urn  century  of  grace,  have  become  ^miliar  wjih  tlie 
mighty  [wwer  of  light.  The  experiments  of  Fam- 
day,  Tj'ndall,  and  other  eavani*  sene  to  show  how 
little  we  comprehend  the  real  place  it  occajHes  among 
the  agencien  of  Natnre.  We  read  that  "God  is 
light,"  and  these  words  donbtlc^  bear  a  depth  of 
meaning  that  is  ]ost  upon  a  superficial  mind,  while 
science  earnestly  strives  to  fathom  h.  Tlie  present 
tendency  of  ]>liiloBopliical  research  would  »eem  to 
intimate  that  light  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Dir&ie 
Spirit  upon  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  every  dispUy  of  Nature's  attributes ;  that  ii  com- 
btni-'t  within  its  ethereal  essence  both  the  bodily  and 
mental  life  of  man,  and  permeates  the  soul  itself 
through  numberless  and  mysterious  channels.  SajH 
Diinte,  — 

"  O  light  impregnated 

WHh  mitthly  virtue,  from  whieh  I  «ckno»ledg8 

AU  of  Qiy  gBDiuR,  wbataoe'er  It  b«." 

One  olVen  cncountLTs  pa.ssagcs  of  similar  tenor  im 
Milton,  S|>i?iiser,  and  other  jmeta,  wliieh  there  is  no 
Bpaee  to  quote  here,  Doubtlees  in  this,  as  in  other 
caa<.^s,  Infinite  Wisdom  lias  inspired  them  to  write 
those  truths,  "  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  jur," 
which  are  ever  cnnfidt'd  to  the  heavon-born  poet,  and 
which  constitute  him  the  liigh-priest  of  Gofl  on  eartli; 
conquering  and  to  conquer  overall  the  bruad  domain 
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of  Nalnre,  and  finding  no  limit  to  his  wise  and  ben- 
eficent rule.  Into  liia  soul  is  poured  tlii;  blight 
effulgence  of  that  Spirit  of  God  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning, "  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  and 
which  then  had  not  imparted  its  procreant  influ- 
ences to  one  made  hi  Hia  image.  Thus  the  poet, 
irresistibly  drawn  near  to  the  day-spring  of  his  be- 
ing and  quickened  by  inborn  sympathies  and  crav- 
ings of  which  his  own  instincts  teach  him  tlie  origin, 
feels  strongly  the  need  of  light,  and  its  loss  "  infects 
the  very  iife-bloixl  of  his  enterprise."  Hence  Mil- 
ton, in  tliat  prolonged  requiem  which  comes  fi-om 
the  mouth  of  tlie  hero  of  Israel,  "eyeiess  in  Gnut 
at  the  mill  witli  slaves,"  ]>ours  forth  the  sadness  of 
his  own  auul  in  the  bitter  lamentation,  — 

''  0  dork,  datk,  itark,  Kmid  tbe  IiImu  Hi  SMn; 
Imcnvcnblf  dark.  loUl  ei-Iipse 
Without  ill  bupe  of  Aa.j." 

To  this  he  adds,  with  unwitting  foresight,  as  if  grasps 
ing  for  a  reality  as  yet  but  dimly  revealed,  and  faintly  * 
conscious  of  a  certain  and  ever  present  power  un- 
known to  others,  but  which  his  own  moumiul  con'- 
dition  had  led  him  to  reflect  upon  and  appreciate,  — - 

"  Since  lifiht  m  nnwsnar)'  ii  to  life 
And  ■Imoil  lift  lUcIT,  if  it  b«  tnu 
That  light  ii  in  llui  Mill, 
She  ^1  in  EVerj-  pan." 

How  forcible  is  the  contrast  with  the  lofty  vigor 
and  triumphant  independence  of  Dante,  when,  in 
full  possession  of  his  fticulties  of  body  and  mind,  he 
exclaims,  in  language  as  gnmd  as  the  chant  of  mar^- 
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tyn  seeing  the  bright  circle  of  the  angelic  host  be- 
yond their  flames,  "  What  I  shall  I  not  even-where 
enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  and  in^iy  I  not 
seek  and  contemplate  In  every  comer  of  the  earth 
nnder  the  canopy  of  heaven  consoling  and  delight- 
fii!  truth  ?  "  How  glorious  are  these  words,  and 
how  clearly  do  they  convey  to  tlie  mind  the  delights 
»nd  aspirations  of  that  poet,  after  wliora  "  no  seraph 
touched  human  lips  with  hallowed  fire  !  "  and  not 
only  to  him  do  they  apply,  hut  to  everj-  one  who 
has  in  his  heart  the  yearnings  of  a  nohle  soul,  and 
itrives,  weakly  thonjjh  his  efforts  he,  to  comprehend 
the  length  and  hreadth  and  height  of  that  ricli  in- 
heritance which  is  laid  up  for  those  who  would  earn 
a  life  beyond  a  life,  and  seeks  to  crown  himself  with 
an  incorruptible  diadem.  He  shall  share  the  re- 
ward of  those  who,  when  in  Hfe,  fearlessly  spoke 
the  tnith  on  glorious  themes,  and  for  him  shall "  the 
congregation  of  the  dead  make  room," 

Among  the  prominent  attractions  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion are  many  photographs  taken  from  original  and 
unpublished  sketches  by  Guatave  Dor^.  In  this 
artist  has  appeared  a  competent  interpreter  of  Dante 
and  other  poets,  who  is  quick  to  s'\-mbolize  to  the 
world  the  grandeur  of  their  disembodied  thoughts 
in  forms  more  suggestive  than  language  to  the 
masses.  For  to  these  the  eye  generally  offers  for 
more  permanent  and  prolific  impressions  than  the 
ear,  and  into  their  chilled  and  ill-developed  faculties 
words  often   infiisc   but  sciintilv  the  bi-eath  of  life. 
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He  lias  an  innate  appreciation,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  of  the  highest  typo  of  poetical  imagery,  and 
often  traces  it  out  to  it«  fullest  development.  With 
the  all-pervading  vitality  of  light,  for  example,  he 
has  a  pregnant  sympathy,  and  in  some  of  the  illus- 
trations of  Daute  he  has  diftused  over  the  page  a 
glow  hke  that  of  "  the  perfect  day."  One  of 
these,  in  which  the  poet  gazes  with  prolonged  ec- 
stasy upon  the  ohject  of  his  affection,  enlarges  even 
the  wide  meaning  of  the  poetry.  The  admirers  of 
tlie  baivi  award  it  their  universal  homage.  The 
strength  of  our  own  sight  is  increased  when,  like  the 
mental  vision  of  the  fervent  lover,  — 

"  ll  Tiewi  ■  Ikdy  placed  in  boDor  high. 
Who,  in  her  biighlneu  eliioing  sptendidlj, 
CnlD  hia  pilgrim  tpiril  Ihui  appein." 

Not  only  the  glory  of  celestial  beauty,  but  the  ardor 
of  the  poet's  love,  seems  to  radiate  from  the  page  ; 
the  clear  light  of  a  more  than  mortal  passion  flashes 
therefrom,  and  infuses  Into  the  soul  the  warmth 
of  its  own  rapture.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have 
an  artist  who  can  so  deeply  commune  with  the 
poet  and  do  no  discredit  to  his  highest  imaginings. 
It  is,  of  cnurse,  absurd  to  s|>eak  of  the  possibility 
of  any  great  poetical  ideas  being  completely  ren- 
dered to  the  eye.  They  are  the  people  of  the  poet's 
world,  and  the  offspring  of  his  genius.  They  are 
not  known  of  all  men,  and  few  or  none  can  follow 
them  into  all  tlie  delicate  windings  of  their  individu- 
ality.    If  an  artist  appears  who  can  portray  with 
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tmth  even  one  of  their  many-sided  aspectn,  dw 
wotU  deems  iteelf  fortunate.  In  Dorf,  Iiowe%-er,  w© 
have  one  who,  at  least,  surpasses  all  his  predeces- 
9on.  He  can  not  only  present  worthily  and  whb 
8ngge»tive  enei^  the  forms  themselves,  with  many 
attributes  of  gr^ce  and  beauty,  but  lie  also  adds 
abundant  accessions  that  show  his  wide  range  of 
teeling.  Hence  it  so  often  happens,  that  the  whole 
tone  (d"  a  design  is  in  perfect  concord  with  the  cen- 
tral idea,  and  tliereby  its  effect  is  developed  into  a 
prolitic  richness,  which  only  a  poetical  nature  eoold 
think  out,  With  some  artists  the  \'i3ions  of  portiy 
"  flit  solemn  and  slow  in  the  eye  of  the  mind  ; "  witli 
others  they  are  scanty  and  fiiinl ;  but  in  Dora's 
works  we  often  meet  with  invention  so  profuse,  that 
the  page  can  hardly  contain  the  imnges  that  flow 
from  his  creative  pencil.  Like  the  spear  of  Ithtiriel, 
it  starts  into  sudden  being  and  action,  with  touch 
of  celestial  temper,  not  only  the  scornful  and  malig- 
nant king  of  wickedness,  but  the  youthfiil  sfdendor 
of  angelic  messengers.  From  it  come  with  equal 
jxiwer  "  that  first  naked  glory  *'  of  unfullcn  man  ; 
the  consummate  loveliness  of  the  virgin  earth  ;  and 
the  numberless  forms  of  animal  life  which  lend  to 
her  green  tranquillity  the  channs  that  come  from 
grace  of  form,  the  vivacity  and  freedom  of  inde- 
pendent motion,  and  the  simple  purity  of  Nature. 

The  extent  of  his  genius  is  often  visible  in  un- 
expected ways  and  hizarre  directions.  The  same 
hand  that  traced  the  hoary  years  of  the  Wander- 
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ing  Jew  across  the  hollow  deeps  of  time,  and  made 
him  the  nucleas  of  a  quaint  and  grotesque  ci'eation 
of  monsters  of  more  fearfiil  aspect  than  those  that 
kenneled  in  the  womb  of  sin,  also  portrayed  the 
marvels  of  those  fairy  stories  in  which  during  our 
early  years  we  reveled.  In  ie*  C'onteg  de  Perrault 
we  feel  at  once  transported  again  to  the  broad  and 
limitlesfl  wonderment  of  infancy  —  the  fierceness  of 
the  grim  ogre,  the  petite  audacity  and  cunning  of 
Hop-o'-my-Thumb,  the  dimly  suggested  horror  of 
dark  woods  with  the  forlorn  band  of  lost  brothers, 
and  all  the  terrors  that  once  held  ua  ajiell-bound, 
tin  we  went  weeping  to  our  beds,  and,  covering  our 
faces  in  the  gloom  of  our  abject  terror,  called  up 
horrible  shapes,  till  gentle  sleep  came  down  from 
heaven  in  our  behalf.  Then  we  were  all  pocta,  and 
the  cool  arguments  of  reason  had  not  dispelled  the 
phantoms  that  attended  our  waking  hours,  and  even 
in  slumber  drew  a  rain  of  tears  over  ruddy  cheeks, 
or  caused  convulsive  starts  aud  clenching  of  little 
fists,  as  already  we  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  or 
performed  anew  the  exploits  of  Greatheart.  These 
were  the  mute  e]cptX<saion  of  tmtainted  Nature,  yet 
virgin  of  all  care.  "  When  sleeping  childhood 
smiles,"  say  the  Hindoos,  "  God  is  talking  to  it." 
Doubtless  these  happier  dreams  are  animated  by  a 
transient  ray  from  that  heaven  which  the  pure 
spirit  has  so  lately  left,  and  which  waking,  it  can 
no  longer  enjoy.  Would  that  the  infant  pilgrim 
might  know  and  cherish  it,  for  it  is  tlie  bequest  of 
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compassionate  Providence,  and  soon  it  shall  no 
longer  appear,  and  few  shall  hencefortli  In-  tiio 
glimpses  of  celestial  light  thai  come  to  him,  over 
the  wide  unrest  of  a  tumultuous  oceau.  This  quick 
sympathy  with  the  child-nature  is  a  most  attractive 
charm  in  Dora's  works,  and  is  one  which  will  always 
jnake  him  jiopular  with  the  world.  "  Nimble,  quick, 
and  forgetive,"  and  disdaining  no  feature  of  sim- 
plicity or  innocence,  it  throngs  the  airy  halls  of 
freshening  life  with  delectable  images  that  are  en- 
deared to  us  by  associations  long  pa^t,  yet  strong, 
and  still  vivaciously  clasping  even  the  weakest 
imagination.  Often  they  grow  with  our  growth 
and  strengthen  with  our  strength,  and,  crowning 
the  long  vista  of  years,  we  yet  see  them  even  from 
the  remoteness  of  accumulated  days.  The  setting 
sun  of  ago  but  gilds  them  into  a  glowing  and  re- 
mote vision,  and  at  the  verge  of  the  grave  we  hear 
from  forms  unseen  the  hymn  that  we  learnt  at  our 
mother's  knee,  or  across  the  distant  horizon  passes 
the  long  train  of  some  ancient  fable.  Often  to 
those  who  have  consumed  the  wine  of  life,  and  are 
forced  to  sip,  in  relnctant  and  solitary  sadness,  its 
bitter  dregs,  these  are  the  only  pleasing  bequest  of 
youth  —  as  it  were,  the  lingering  reminiscence  of 
the  aroma  that  made  so  piquant  the  foam  they  once 
quaflfbd. 

Some  weeks  since,  when  making  a  call  upon  M. 
Dor^,  he  gave  me  several  of  the  photographs  to 
which  I  above  referred.     These  arc  higlily  interesl>T 
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I'ng,  as  showing  the  difflTonce  Iwtween  the  tiiergetie 
strokes  that  come  from  the  master's  hand  and  their 
treatmont  by  the  engravers.  In  most  rases,  the 
latter  do  tlieir  work  with  great  ability  and  a  nice 
appreciation  of  the  designs.  It  sometimes  even 
happens  that  tlieir  eflForts  really  improve  upon  those 
of  the  author.  In  general,  however,  the  originals 
art)  wonderfid  in  their  superiority  to  the  engravings. 
Often  the  immense  breadth  and  energy  that  are 
created  by  a  single  line  are  quite  lost,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  subtle  origin  of  their  rent  power, 
One  of  the  sketches  I  received  represents  the  com- 
bat of  t]ie  wamng  angels.  Giant  and  muscuhir 
forms  struggle  with  vindictive  liatc  to  heave  huge 
rocks  up  to  the  battlements  of  heaven.  In  tbeir 
faces  are  seen  despair,  fiiry,  and  "  courage,  never 
to  submit  or  yield."  "  Loudly  tliey  rage  against 
the  Highest,"  while  far  in  the  distam-e  the  batthng 
hosts  in  ever  receding  multitudes  are  mingled  in 
the  death -grapi lie.  Tlieir  forms  are  hut  dimly  in- 
timated in  the  darkness,  or  brought  out  in  bold 
relief  by  the  vivid  lightning  that  flashes  in  broad 
masses,  —  the  avenging  minister  of  divine  wrath. 
One  can  almost  hear  the  thunder  bellow  through 
the  vast  and  bonndless  deep.  In  the  foreground,  in 
prostrate  anguish,  and  the  terror  of  defeat,  lie  the 
bodies  of  the  overwhelmed  and  downcast.  Some 
with  upturned  faces  and  threatening  arms  are  blas- 
pheming iigainst  Heaven  their  impotent  hate.  All 
telU  of  hoiTur,  despair,  and  the  last  fierce  throes  of 
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those  fore^'er  lost.  A  single  sketch  like  tliis,  done 
with  the  efiective  tooches  of  a  ready  artist,  would 
be  sutficient  for  the  reputation  of  any  man.  But 
■wlien  we  reflect  that  this  is  only  one  of  thousands 
fi^m  the  same  pencil,  covering  every  phase  of  human 
experience,  each  aspect  of  poetical  revelation,  and 
every  form  of  Nature's  works,  we  are  amazed  at 
the  contemplation  of  a  fertility  so  rich,  an  invention 
so  uulimited.  The  genius  of  M.  Dor^  seems  the 
embodiment,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  real  tenden- 
cies of  the  age,  which  daily  bring  man  into  closer 
and  closer  communion  witli  Nature.  In  this  light 
he  is  a  real  boon  to  humanity,  for  his  widely  scat- 
tered labors  will  materially  aid  in  the  developing 
tho^  very  tastes  of  which  lii^  mind  h  npjiarently 
tlie  type. 


CHAPTKR  XXXni. 


The  Great  Exhibition  has  now  reached  its  cioae. 
No  longer  an  uncertain  contingency,  clouded  by 
doubt,  anxiously  discussed  in  the  mouths  of  men, 
attended  by  omens  that  might  suggest  either  good 
or  evil  fortune,  it  has  become  a  fact,  and  will  soon 
be  fixed  forever  in  the  broad  domain  of  history.  As 
to  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  huraanily,  pos- 
terity will  decide.  Tliat  it  has  been  largely  produc- 
tive of  good,  all  thinking  minds  even  now  readily 
admit,  and  this  influence  must  increase,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  from  its  broad  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  our  era.  It  is  a  mauifestation  of  approach- 
ing power,  power  widely  surging  from  below,  and 
no  longer  to  be  ignored.  The  hour  of  the  people 
draws  nigh,  and  the  French  Revolution  itself,  violent 
and  irresistible  as  were  the  elements  of  popular 
strength  it  bore  in  its  womb,  was  not  a  more  con- 
vincing display  of  national  force  than  this  peaceful 
triumph  of  manifold  and  humble  labor.  Of  old, 
hereditary  princes,  uniting  lu  themselves  the  hands 
and  brains  of  whole  nations,  confiscated  them  lo 
works  of  roval  pride ;  and  "  the  labors  of  an  age  in 
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piled  tUiot "  UMi&iid  ta  ilieir  foilj  ami  the  thon^ib- 
1«M  ^otiMii  that  could  diTert  tbe'cnergies  of  a  whole 
nee  from  noble  ainu.  In  oar  day  no  INTamkU  rise 
•lowly  to  the  groatu  of  dying  and  tnisenble  slavt!*  ; 
no  CuliK-uias  arc  m-ak-d  by  the  stripes  and  hlood  uf 
lIiKUwindKuf  captire^;  but  a  mure  peacefn]  and  hon- 
orable monument  spHnga  op  to  bear  wituess  to  the 
power  of  humble  and  well-directed  labor.  In  this 
bright  effloresce  net  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
thuu({htful  mind  discema  an  energy  stronger  and 
more  widely  extended  than  the  prerogative  of  kings, 
a  ftciiw  of  right  that  gradually  is  becoming  consciotu 
of  iU  force,  and  will  aoon  cease  to  submit  to  the  dic- 
tation of  royalty ;  a  development  of  vital  life,  which 
alrc^aily  it  Ktretching  out  millions  uf  hands  and  wtQ 
so*in  aSHume  the  position  to  which  every  man  has  an 
innate  and  hcavon-deHcended  claim.  Liberty,  once  a 
Hctlon,  theorotic  and  romantic,  chanted  in  the  works 
of  poetn  and  enthusiastic  genius,  is  soon  to  be,  in 
fact  ah-eady  is,  a  bright  and  palpable  reality.  To  tbia 
rt'Hult  ull  labor  leads,  operating  through  a  thousand 
Hcerttt  influunces.  Says  Carlylc ;  "  Work  is  the 
grand  cure  uf  ull  the  maladies  and  miseries  that  beset 
mankind  —  honest  work."  "  Man  is  born  to  ex- 
pond  every  particle  of  strength  that  God  Almighty 
has  given  him  in  doing  the  work  lie  finds  he  is  fit  for 
—  to  stand  it  out  to  the  lust  breath  of  life  —  do  his 
liest."'  To  this  result,  long  waited  and  wept  for 
by  far-sighted  and  sanguiiio  philanthropists,  our 
history  daily  tends,  and  thus  "  we  work  out  our 
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own  salvation  with  foar-and  trembling."  With  all- 
embracing  and  prophetic  sympathy,  tlif  most  hum- 
ble and  devoted  of  all  laborers  wrought  His  unceas- 
ing sacrifice  in  our  behalf,  "  For  the  niglit  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work."  Mindful  of  this  high  ex- 
ample, did  Coleridge  and  Doctor  Johnson  inscribe 
tliese  words  upon  their  time -keepers,  deploring  tlieir 
natural  indolence,  and  seeking,  with  deep  appn'cia- 
tion  of  their  simple  and  impressive  truth,  thus  to 
strive  against  the  flealily  weaknesses  of  their  mortal 
part. 

Among  the  various  songs  that  sprang  from  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  this  is  by  far  the  grandest,  and 
almost  tlie  only  one  that  has  survived :  — 


"  Let  Di  work,  lit  Di  work,  my  brolheni 
For  work  <>  liberty !  " 

It  was  sung  by  tumultuous  and  fervent  crowds,  who, 
suddenly  inspired  with  a  sense  of  its  meaning,  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  the  Heaven -revealed 
belief  that  was  in  them.  Misguided  and  ill-directed, 
this  precept  at  that  time  brought  forth  no  tangible 
result.  But  now,  long  fermenting  in  the  darkness, 
its  hidden  efficacy  has  been  made  known,  and  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  the  people  themselves  perceive  the 
results  of  their  growing  and  centred  \-igor.  Thought- 
less men  may  deride  it,  and  verbose  pens  may  heap 
scorn  upon  it,  but  the  germ  of  fhiitfulness  is  there, 
nevertheless.     It  has  been  attended  by  many  little- 
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Deiaea,  and,  like  emj'  other  great  eoterprue,  tainted 
\tj  onnierotu  shortH^omings.  But  why  caiinot  the 
wcprid  overlook  tbe  bad  and  cling  to  the  manifest 
good?  Because  the  restanrant-keepers  hare  been 
pillaged  of  their  cliairs  by  the  Imperial  Commissttm, 
the  whole  Ex[>osl(ion  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 

Red  Sea  uf  their  dlsappoiDted  avarice.     Mr. 

baa  not  received  a  gold  medal  for  liis  most  chemhed 
invention,  and  the  whole  Champ  de  Mara  is  blasted 
by  his  wrath.  The  editor  of  the  "  Figaro  "  goes  to  the 
building  on  a  windy  day  and  suffers  from  cold  feet; 
in  the  next  number  is  a  column  of  abuse,  designt^ 
to  annihilahj  the  structure  and  everything  tliereio. 
Fortunately,  outside  tliis  windy  tempest  of  newsp^ 
porial  indignation  can  he  seen  a  few  observers  who 
are  not  to  be  led  away  from  the  obvious  merits  of 
tlie  treasures  they  perceive  around  them.  Here  is 
every  form  in  which  human  labor  has  guided  the 
thonghts  and  discoveries,  the  truths  and  suggestions 
of  genius  into  tangible  grace  ami  usefulness.  Here 
the  beauties  oi  Nature  have  been  transferred  to  glow- 
ing canva?,  and  spotless  marble  portrays  the  laiea- 
ments  of  great  men  for  our  learning.  Here,  in 
myriad  sliapes,  taste  and  elegance,  utility  and  re- 
finement, clasp  hands  and  strive  together  for  the 
lasting  good  and  enjoyment  of  mankuid.  Here  ap- 
pear unnumbered  asjiects  of  that  pleasm-e  situate  in 
Nature's  works  which  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  earnest  aiijst  have  provided  fbr  our  delight. 
Fountains  that  murmur  as  they  flow,  meandering 
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iawns,  towering  palms  redolent  of  the  mysterious  and 
silent  spaces  of  the  East,  the  ample  greenness  of  tall 
bananas,  —  the  willing  offering  of  tropical  lands,  — 
and  all  that  endless  variety  and  thick  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  which  bear  complete  testimony  to  the  rich 
and  undying  resources  of  Nature  in  every  clime.  He 
who  enters  upon  these  enjoyments  with  an  humble 
heart,  conscious  of  liis  own  imperfections  and  desir- 
ous wortliily  to  benefit  by  them,  rises  superior  to 
the  petty  woes  of  life,  and  can  afford  to  forget  for 
the  moment  the  extortions  of  rapacity,  the  mean- 
nesses of  officials,  the  bodily  discomforts  that  for  the 
moment  annoy  and  disgust,  and  nil  those  lesser  ills 
that  wc  are  often  called  upon  to  endure  as  a  test  of 
the  steadfastness  of  our  faith. 

To  those  who  liave  watched  with  deep  and 
thoughtful  iuti-rest  the  progress  of  mankind,  who  in 
later  years  liave  rejoiced  over  its  ever  broadenmg 
growtli,  and  thereat  increase  of  its  higher  powers, 
the  Great  Exhibition  offers  a  most  suggestive  topic 
for  their  study.  The  history  of  our  divine  hu- 
manity, especially  so  far  as  concerns  those  bom  in  a 
low  condition,  and  subject  to  tlie  belittling  influences 
of  poverty  and  ignorance,  has  been  strange  and  sad. 
Never  ending,  still  be^nningj  fighting  still,  and 
still  destroying ;  now  burning  with  liigh  hope,  now 
mouldering  cold  and  low,  it  has  yet  toiled  on  and 
on,  conscious  of  a  noble  fiiture,  and  true  to  lis  loily 
lineage.     Led  by  high  aspirations,  deriving  at  Icaat 
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a.  bint  benefit  from  all  its  joy^  its  toils,  its  sorrows^ 
■t8  liopes,  it  has  now  reached  a  beiglit  from  wliicli 
the  dawn  of  coming  happiness  is  clearer  tlian  ever 
before.  Like  the  Apostle,  it  has  been  "  troubled  on 
'erj-  side,  vet  not  distressed ;  perplexed,  but  not 
in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed ;  in  weariness  and  paiiifulneas,  ia 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fiistings  of- 
ten, in  cold  and  nakedness :  "  at  times  the  victim  of 
opj)ression  and  despotic  influence,  the  tool  of  ambition 
tliat  scrupled  not  to  enslave  it,  or  of  theoHzers  who 
professed  to  benefit  it ;  the  wayward  maniac  of  its 
own  passions,  —  the  odious  progeny  tumultuously 
befi^tten  of  a  sense  of  wrong  and  hurrj'ing  it  blindly 
hither  and  thither,  —  still  with  every  hindrance, 
strength  has  come  to  it,  and  bursting  the  green 
withes,  yea,  the  knotted  ropes,  of  its  binding,  it  has 
proved  the  imperishable  strength  that  lay  in  its 
deptlis,  "  for  we  are  His  offspring,"  and  thus  doth 
Nature  have  her  perfect  work,  and  in  it  we  are  all 
blessed. 

Hit  lawTuI  offgpring  in  min'a  Krt." 

In  our  (lay  the  triumphs  of  Industry  claim  a  higher 
and  ever  higher  place  in  our  esteem,  through  the 
long  record  of  her  troubles :  Industry,  the  first  bom 
of  fallen  man  in  his  sorrow,  and  sent  to  comfort,  cheer, 
and  console ;  Industry,  that  contains  within  itself 
the  germs  of  undying  life,  and  will  never  grow  old  j 
that  has  wrestled  with  the  angtl  of  the  Most  High, 
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till  he  poured  fortli  a  blessing ;  that  is  strong  to 
save  and  mighty  to  lieal,  each  day  gaining  fresh  ele- 
ments of  vigor  and  beauty,  hke  some  bright,  consum- 
mate flower  whose  radiance  charms,  and  whose  odox 
cures  ;  Industry,  that  mysteriously  leavened  the 
gross  doi'kness  of  the  Middle  Agea  into  the  fullncaa 
of  its  present  vigorous  and  glowing  expansion  ;  the 
prop  and  stay  of  fainting  cliivalry,  and  the  inheritor 
of  many  of  its  virtues ;  Industry,  queened  in  the 
hearts  of  the  sons  of  toil,  and  sweetening  their  labors 
by  the  cheerful,  inspiration  of  song;  Industrj',  whose 
symphony  belts  the  world  with  music  more  harmoni- 
ous than  that  of  the  spheres,  or  the  deep  melody  of 
the  rolling  earth  ;  whose  voice  is  heard  in  the  sonor- 
ous cadence  of  resounding  hammers,  tJie  cheerful 
click  of  iron  fingers,  the  busy  hum  of  countless 
spindles,  the  crash  of  axes,  and  the  thud  of  distant 
flails :  from  melody  so  sweet  as  this,  mingling  in  one 
vast' diapason,  well  may  come  those  shapes  that  charm 
and  beautify,  and  surround  as  on  every  side  with  the 
palpable  delights  of  life.  Industry  may  well  ait  su- 
preme in  our  hearts,  and  again  may  the  trusty  soul 
say,  with  the  confidence  of  a  quick  reward.  Work 
while  it  is  day,  "  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work."  " 

And  yet  there  are  those,  even  in  our  own  nation, 
proud  aa  we  are  with  reason  of  our  descent  from  the 
toil-worn  Pilgrims,  who  look  with  contempt  upon 
the  hard  hands  of  the  honest  laborer,  and  witli  silent 
scorn  deny  him  that  share  in  our  common  heiitage  to 
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which  hii)  diligence,  bumble  as  it  is,  gives  him  an 
undying  right.  Often  they  are  those  who,  enjoying 
weftltli  and  a  name  which  the  travail  af  an  ancesttn: 
ha«  adorned  for  their  wearing,  derive  therefrom  no 
■ense  of  responsibility ;  who  offer  the  past  no  tribute 
of  gratitude,  the  present  no  aid,  and  deny  the  claims 
of  the  liiture  upon  thetn  ;  who  draw  after  them  a 
long  train  of  idleness  and  inefficiency,  curdle  the 
snp  of  life,  and  tarnish  that  portion  of  tlie  Divino 
mind  which  God  bath  bestowed  to  show  how  much 
Ho  loved  us.  Upon  these  will  tho  thundere  of  Al- 
mighty wrath  one  day  assuredly  descend  as  upon 
fiiitliless  stewards,  untrue  to  their  better  instincts 
and  refusing  to  aid  the  great  Master-Worker,  who 
created  them  for  a  noble  aim.  Far  otherwise  will 
it  be  with  lliera,  who,  bom  in  a  low  condition,  like 
Him  whose  blessed  feet  trod  the  flinty  paths  of  earth 
for  our  redumption,  have  done  f^tbftilly  and  well 
their  work,  however  unpretending.  In  the  purifica- 
tion of  death,  when  the  days  of  our  refreshing  shall 
come  ;  when  the  mounting  soul  casts  off  the  slough  of 
earth  and  stands  in  tbe  presence  of  its  great  Original, 
redeemed,  regenerated,  disenthralled,  then  shall  the 
conscientious  worker  stretch  out  clean  hands  towards 
his  Maker,  and  trustingly  render  back  with  naury  to 
Divine  Omniscience  the  talent  bestowed  upon  him 
of  old.  In  that  day,  the  redemption  of  man  shall 
come,  not  from  those  who  have  striven  to  cabin  the 
fnith  of  their  race  with  the  cold  formalities  of  a 
bnrron  and  chilling  creed  ;  not  from  those  who  have 


Bought  to  tithe  with  mint  and  anise  and  cumin  the 
earnest  lon^ngs  of  tlie  soul ;  not  from  those  wlio 
with  tense  rein  have  checked  the  marcli  of  mankind, 
nnd  curhed  its  healthy  and  impatient  yearnings ; 
not  from  "  Pan-Anglican  synods,"  hobbling  in  senile 
nnd  profitless  fatuity  and  ignoring  the  vital  interests 
of  our  day  and  race  ;  but  tu  those  shall  be  awarded 
the  prize  of  "  Well-done,  good  and  fiutlitul  servant," 
who  have  obeyed  the  behests  of  God  within  them, 
and  worked  out  their  own  salvation  in  patient  and 
self-denying  toil. 

Dotli  not  tho  Deity  himself,  in  this  great  Sabbath 
of  the  world,  rest  from  lirs  labors  that  man  himself 
may  contJniie  to  carry  them  on  ?  And  how  ran  we 
do  this  more  efficiently  than  by  casting  in  our  lot 
with  the  sons  of  Industry,  and  aiding  them  in  their 
high  mission  by  every  word  nf  profitable  counsel  and 
every  deed  of  strong  encouragement?  In  our 
day  mind  joins  with  mind,  and  royal  and  princely 
dignitaries  will  ere  long  give  place  to  sovereignties 
higher  far  descended,  for  they  will  come  from  the 
inborn  right  of  every  man  to  enjoy  the  roughness 
of  liis  own  hands  and  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow, 
and  maintain  his  own  independence,  subject  to  the 
law.  The  swarm  of  imbeciles,  the  issue  of  royal 
loins,  that  fate  has  inflicted  upon  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  locust  the  earnings  of  the  people,  shall,  ere 
many  generations,  disappear  before  the  whirlwind  of 
popular  indignation  and  disgust.  Kings  and  Emper- 
ors may  glorify  the  Great  Exhibition  and  lend  it  the 
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(olat  of  their  presence,  but  it  is  the  i>eople's  triumph 
nevertheless ;  democratic  in  its  origin  and  influence, 
like  a  firm  and  lofty  breastwork,  it  takes  its  part 
in  offering  a  barrier  against  ftiture  encroachments 
or  oppression.  Potent  as  it  is  to  prove  the  advances 
of  the  age  in  mental  excellence,  and  the  adummenta 
of  utility  and  beauty,  it  is  still  stronger  as  a  mani- 
festation of  popular  power.  It  claims  indemn!^  for 
the  past,  and  demands  security  for  the  future,  and  of 
it  there  shall  be  no  end.  It  is  the  deepening  of  that 
sliiuing  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  anto 
the  perfect  day.  To  the  well-wisher  and  lover  of 
his  species  it  is  fiiU  of  hope,  and  they  who  have 
most  carefully  studied  the  marvelous  resolts  of 
human  diligence  that  it  offers,  have  been  most 
deeply  impressed  with  its  wide  significance  and  the 
tokens  it  gives  of  advancement  in  that  bixuid  and 
ever  broadening  road  by  which  we  daily  progress. 

The  coming  ages  already  move  in  long  and  ma- 
jestic procession  through  the  eye  of  the  mind.  In 
their  features  is  the  glow  of  truth,  as  they  are 
■  steadily  set  towards  the  heavenly  city.  Behind 
them  rise  the  dim  and  shadowy  forms  of  the  great 
minds  of  the  past,  caat  fidl  and  free  across  the  future. 
Between  us  and  the  brightness  of  that  celestial  sun 
whose  light  shall  never  die,  they  tower  alofl  like 
stalwart  watch-towers.  With  the  penumbra  of  their 
mighty  genii^s  our  own  souls  mingle  daily  more  and 
more,  and  even  now  we  begin  to  penetrate  the 
dee]»er  shades  of  their  personality.     But  those  future 
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Centuries  shall  inherit  us,  and  give  an  unknown  life 
to  that  with  whicli  we  endow  them.  Those  ^aiit 
intellects  ehull  stoop  from  their  Itigh  estate  and  con- 
fide to  oui'  posterity  secrets  unknown  to  us  and  por- 
tents yet  slumbering  in  the  womb  of  time.  Industry', 
ever  in  the  van,  shall  woo  them  on,  and  with  gentle 
iinil  persuasive  art  extort  from  them  their  mysteries. 
Already  she  marshals  them  the  way  that  they  were 
going,  and  with  the  beneficent  serenity  of  the  morn- 
ing-star, leads  on  the  dawning  day.  Severe  in 
youthful  beauty,  first-born  and  favorite  child  of  the 
past,  soother  of  many  a  woe,  the  beneficent  empress 
of  human  joy,  and  companion  of  fair-eyed  Hope,  be- 
fore her  Genius  gladly  casts  down  abundant  wreaths, 
rejoicing  daily  more  and  more  in  the  homage  it 
willingly  renders.  And  now  what  wait  we  for? 
Not  tlie  mad  victories  of  war  and  nation  fighting 
against  nation,  but  the  reign  of  peace  and  the  union 
of  the  whole  natural  brotherhood  of  man  in  that 
tranquil  happiness  which  Industry  bestows.  Before 
her  mihl  and  benignant  reign,  kings  and  despots  must 
foil.  The  claims  of  long-descended  and  arrogant  as- 
sumption must  inevitably  disappear  Uke  clouds  be- 
fore tiie  coming  sun.  Through  her  we  ever  ap- 
proach our  designed  perfection,  and  thus  shall  hu- 
manity yet  scale  the  highest  heaven  of  human  in- 
vention. The  great  world  toils  on  from  its  infant 
mom  to  its  manly  noon,  and  glorious  shall  be  the 
setting  of  its  aged  evening.  May  we  all,  then,  have 
grace  to  aid  in  an  object  so  dear  to  the  best  inter- 
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ests  of  our  race,  and  assist  in  tliat  progress  which 
shall  enJ  in  immortality.  He  must  indeed  be  rec- 
reant to  Ills  better  nature  who  ean  willtiilly  refiLse 
thus  to  employ  such  abilities  as  tlie  Creator's  in- 
dulgence has  bestowed  upon  him. 


"Uliu 


work  u  well, 


tutifijl,  entire,  and  desD." 


For  Ibat  which  God  duth  loucb  u 
CumotroTleue  b«  lold." 
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